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PREFACE. 


This Handbook is an attempt to do something 
which it is very difficult to do, that is, to give in a 
small space an Account of what has been done by 
Lord Salisbury and his eighteen or nineteen associates 
in the region of Domestic Potitics since the last 
General Election; and to compare their Achievements 
with their Promises. 


This may be thought a humdrum occupation when 
Lord Roberts is waging war in South Africa, but if 
Mr. Chamberlain is right and the War is none of 
his, and all the fault of the two Presidents, we are 
perfectly justified in leaving it out of this present 
reckoning. 


The claims of Forty millions of people here at 
home to be well governed, fairly taxed, fairly rated, 
properly housed, wisely educated, are paramount 
claims, nor will Lord Salisbury’s Swiss policy of 
putting a Rifle-range within reach of every poor 
man’s cottage in order that its occupant may learn 
how to defend his hired and insanitary homestead 
from the combined fury of Europe long survive the 
political occasion that begat it. 

The Heart of the Empire is Home. If all is 
well there we need fear none. But is all well at 
home ? 


iV PREFACE. 


Is the Temperance Question, which Eight Brewers 
have declared to be of the gravest character, to be 
dismissed by the Prime Minister’s “I do not drink 
beer myself, but if I did I should want it on Sundays 
as much as on any other day’? 


Are the Finances of the Country safe in the 
custody of the Authors of those Doles which have 
filled the pockets of one set of Tax and Ratepayers 
at the expense of another set ? 


Can the tremendous problem of Overcrowding be 
much longer left in the hands of Mr. Chaplin ? 


Are the Factory Acts and the Rules and Regulations 
relating to Unhealthy Trades and Occupations what 
they ought to be? 


Is the domination of a Tory Prime Minister in one 
House of the Legislature compatible with the growth 
of the Constitution and the due development of 
democratic ideas ? 

These are only a few of the Questions which a 
perusal of this Handbook will suggest to the mind 


of the reader. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


June, 1900. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Endeavours have been made to make this record 
complete up to the end of May, 1900; but a 
detailed account of Measures which were then under 
Parliamentary consideration and which may or may 
not become law has in some cases been deferred 
until the next issue of the ‘‘ Handbook.” 


In one respect every effort has been made to 
satisfy Lord Salisbury—for great pains have been 
expended in “verifying the quotations.” Whilst it 
is too much to expect that there are no errors, 
it is hoped and believed that they will be found 
to be very few; a note of any that are discovered 
will be much appreciated by the Editor, addressed 
to 42, Parliament Street, S.W. 


The Editor desires to express his acknowledg- 
ments to many friends who have assisted him in 
this compilation, and in particular to Mr. Charles 
Hobhouse. 


June, 1900. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FINANCE. 


—_—_—_-———+0e—— 


BEFORE we proceed to set out the financial story of the present 
Government it will be convenient to summarise very shortly its 
salient features :— 


(1.) Thanks to good times and trade (for which on their own 
admission the Government has not been responsible) the revenue 
has risen by leaps and bounds, but even up to the time of the 
war there has practically been no remission of taxation. (See 
page 6.) 

(2.) The realised surpluses have nearly all been diverted from 
their natural destination—the reduction of the National Debt. 

(3.) In order to escape the odium of imposing fresh taxation in 
a time of great revenue, the annual amount set aside for the 
service of the National Debt has been reduced in time of peace 
from 25 to 23 millions. (See page 8.) 

(4.) The largest of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s surpluses is 
smaller than the increased yield to the revenue due to Sir 
William Harcourt’s equalisation and graduation of the Death 
Duties in 1894. (See page 1o.) 

(5.) The soundness of Sir William Harcourt’s finance is attested 
by the fact that no attempt has been made to upset it. (See 
page 10.) 

(6.) As the result of the Transvaal War, large additional 
taxation has had to be imposed, a large amount borrowed, whilst 
no old debt is to be paid off. (See page 4.) The Queen’s Speech 
of 1900, too, foreshadowed large additional zorma/ expenditure in 
years to come. 


I. THE YEARLY BALANCE-SHEETS. 


We give below two tables showing :— 


(A) How the money has been raised. 
-(B) How the money has been spent. 
The first of them includes only the amount raised for Imperial 
purposes. We add in the second the amount raised Imperially 
which is handed over to local authorities in grants in aid. 
B 
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THE WAR BUDGET OF 1900-1901. 


The Budget for 1900 was presented nearly a month before the 
end of the financial year—on March 5th—on account of the necessity 
for raising money to meet the expenses of the war. We give the 
balance sheet, which shows how the additional taxation is to be | 
raised (the figures are’ those subsequently ascertained to be the 
correct). 


THE BALANCE-SHEET FOR 1900-1901. 
RECEIPTS. 


4 
Ordinary Revenue Sue sie ie sie ws 115,353,000 
Additional Taxation :— 
Income-tax 4d. making: Is. inthe 4) £6,500,000 


Tea 2d. per Ib. ai sa 1,800,000 
Beer 1s. a barrel ae wae tis 1,752,000 
Spirits 6d. per gallon ... ve I,O1§,000 
Tobacco 4d. and Cigars 6d. per IDs. ac I, 100,000 
Total Additional Taxation 12,167,000 
Treasury Bills to be renewed .. wae 8,000,000 
New Treasury Bills... ; 5»000,000 


War Loan of £ 30,000,000, but issued 
at 984 per cent. and producing only 29,550,000 








Total borrowing ves oss oe 42,550,000 

Total receipts... site ine +. 170,070,000 
EXPENDITURE. 

Deficit from 1899-1900 ... a oe ~ ee I 3,882,000 


Estimated expenditure (taking into account the 
suspension of the payment off of Terminable 
Annuities to the amount of 4,640,000 and a 





sum of £619,000 for interest on the War Loan)... 150,061,000 
Provision for military and naval contingencies ___.... 5»000,000 
4, 168,943,000 
Estimated Prospective Surplus 1g00-1901 ... he 1,127,000 
Total Expenditure re re ..- £,170,070,000 


It is satisfactory to find that all the money is not to be borrowed. 
Whatever may be thought of the justice or injustice, avoidability or 
inevitability of the war, it is certain that we ought to pay for it our- 
selves, and not leave the bill to posterity. 
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It is now possible from the Budget to find out the cost of the 
war. The Government in their calculations assume that it will be 
over by the end of September, 1900. On that assumption we get 
the following figures :— 


I.—WHAT THE WarR COsTs. 








& 
1st Supplementary Army Estimate (October, 1899) 10,000,000 
2nd vs e (February, 7900) I 3,000,000 
Past interest on Treasury Bills fe se ee 217,000 
Increase of Army Estimates ... ae tes a 37,797,000 
Future interest on Treasury Bills... ee “as 250,000 
Interest on War Loan ... oe 619,000 
Provision for Naval and Military Contingencies ‘ies 5,000,000 
£,66,883,000 
II.—How THE Money Is To BE RAISED. 
1. Zo be raised by Taxation. 
4 
Part of Normal Realised aa ae 
(1899-1900) ... oe 7,526,000 
New Taxation ce .. 12,167,000 
Sinking Fund Suspension in 
IQOO-19OI sit ste st 4,640,000 ° 
wan 24333000 
2. To be raised by Borrowing. 
Treasury Bills ae . 13,000,000 
War Loan of 430, 000,000 issued . 
at 984 per cent., and therefore 
producing an actual sum of... 29,550,000 
_ oa 42,550,000 
£,66,883,000 


It will be noticed here that the sum taken from the realised surplus 
of 1899-1900 is nearly two millions less than its actual amount. 
That sum is used for general purposes and produces the estimated 
prospective surplus of £:1,127,000 (see preceding page.) The figures 
might be exhibited in a good many different ways, but the above 
is, we think, the most accurate, since the new taxation is raised, 
the sinking fund suspended, and the Treasury Bills and War Loan 
created expressly for the purposes of the war. 


‘a 
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THE NET EXPENDITURE COMPARED. 


There is yet another way of exhibiting the rise in expenditure 
under the Tory Government. That is, by comparing the amounts 
actually expended in the financial years. Up to now we have 
treated money voted absolutely for any particular purpose (e.g., 
Naval Works) as ‘‘spent.” But, as a fact, money earmarked for 
that purpose by Statute in (say) 1897 would not be actually paid out 
for several years. In the following we have taken the amounts 
actually paid out from the Treasury in the several financial years. 

On this basis of calculation the total expenditure of the late 
Liberal Government averaged for the three years they were in 
power, between 1892 and 1895, £,100,243,000. The figures of the 
present Tory Government are (so far as they can be given at 
present) :— 


1895-96 (partly a Liberal oo sa .. 107,221,000 
1896-97 ... ssi : oe ... 111,550,000 
1897-98 ... a, a Bes oe .. 117,639,000 
1898-99 ... de see oe sak ... 121,224,000 
1899-1900 ae sae sas see ... 148,486,000 
We will now compare the net expenditure under Liberal and 
Hoty Goverumentsi Under Liberal Under Tory 


Government. Government. 
Average of the ’” Average of the 














Chief Heads of Expenditure. 3 years ending 4 years ending 
March 31, 1895. March 31, 1899. 

; & 
Consolidated Fund Services ..» 24,979,000 ... 25,196,000 
Naval and Military Expenditure ... 33,912,000 ... 40,646,000 
Civil Services ..» 14,992,000 ... 17,296,000 
Customs and Inland Revenue... 2,637,000 ... 2,745,000 
Local Taxation sa she ... 10,272,000 ... 12,032,000 
Sundries 5 : ee 262,000 ... 3,062,000 





a et 


Total Net Bypencitare. to be| o_-,. A. 
raised by Taxation 87,054,000 ... 101,577,000 


The Tory Government, therefore, have had to raise in four 
years by taxation from the people 458,092,000 more than the late 
Liberal Government, and the annual expenditure is still increasing. 
This means that every man, woman, and child in the United King- 
dom has had, up to the present (defore the war taxation comes into 
force) to pay on the average 30s. more in taxation under the 
present Tory Government than under the previous Government. 


TAXATION REMITTED AND IMPOSED— BEFORE 
THE WAR. 








Unless taxation is remitted in the “fat” years, it is certain that 
it will be increased in the ‘‘ lean,” or when there is any exceptional 
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expenditure (e.g. on war). It is a striking fact, therefore, to find 
that in years of astounding prosperity, the net remission of taxation 
under a Tory Government dmounts to less than a million. Here 
are the details of taxation remitted and imposed in the peace 
years :— 


I.—TAXATION REMITTED. 
4 
1896-7. Modification of Estate Duty :— 
(2) Exemption of objects of 
National, Scientific or 
Historical Interest ..» 100,000 
(5) Other concessions ... 100,000 200,000 
_ Reduction of Land Tax from 
4s. in the % to 1s. on the 
annual value of land sub- 


ject to Land Tax ... ... 80,000 
1897-8. Nil. ———— 
1898-9. Further graduation of the 
Income Tax... ...  «s. 100,000 
Re-arrangement of Death 
Duties and Land Tax ... 285,000 
Reduction of Tobacco Duty... I, 120,000 
1899-1900. Nil. 





Total 41,785,000 
II.—TAXATION IMPOSED. 


& 
1899-1900. Two new Stamp Duties __... 450,000 
Increased Wine Duties... ... 350,000 


Total £800,000 


III.—SuMMaRY. 


4 


Total Taxation Remitted ... om ae 1,785,000 
» 3 Imposed ... abs cee 800,000 
Net Remission 985,000 


During this period the amount of the revenue has gone up enor- 
mously :— 


Revenue, 1894-95 7" 94,684,000 
Pe 1899-1900 (estimated) 119,840,000 
Increase ... 25,156,000 


As is shown elsewhere, taxation has now to go up with a bound to 
pay for the war. 
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AMOUNT RAISED IN TAXATION, 1891—r900. 


T—TZory year. L—Liberal year, 
erent nn en A A ES 


Years Ending | Paid into Imperial} Paid into Local 


March 31st. Exchequer. Taxation Account. TOTAL. 
1891 | - 89,489,000 6,974,000 96,463,000 
1892 90,995,000 7,582,000 98,577,000 
1893. T. & L. QO, 395,000 7,214,000 97,609,000 
1894 | , Q1,133,000 7,164,000 | 98, 297,000 

1895 | 94,684,000 7,014,000 101,698,000 
1896. L. & T.| 101,974,000 7,306,000 109, 340,000 
1897 \ | 103,950,000 8,249,000 | 112,199,000 
1898 | 106,614,000 9,402,000 116,016,000 
1899 i. 108, 336,000 9,521,000 117,857,000 
1900 ) 119,840,000 9,917,000 129,757,000 





Increase of last completed Tory year, 1899-1900, over last 
complete year, 1894-95, of Liberal Government, £ 28,059,000. 


THE 1899 RAID ON THE SINKING FUND. 


The chief feature of the Budget of 1899 was that in order to 
meet a prospective deficit of nearly three millions, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach raided the Sinking Fund for two millions of the 
amount. The Zimes described the Budget as neither ‘“‘ strong nor 
bold”; but in fact it was weak and audacious—-weak because it 
shirked the real difficulty of finding the money necessary to meet 
the huge expenditure, and audacious because it laid hands upon the 
Sinking Fund, and secured the necessary money by ceasing to pay 
off as much as two millions a year of the National Debt. It is 
interesting to recall what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach himself said on 
this same subject in his first Budget speech after 1895 :— 

‘*The National Debt—the funded debt—has not been materially in- 
creased since the Crimean War. . . . We have paid off in thirty-nine 
years £,190,000,000 of debt, and 4)100,000,000 of that has been paid off in 
the last thirteen years. Some may think that our efforts have been wasted, . 
and that we should have done better if we had allowed the money to 
fructify, as it is said, in the pocket of the taxpayer. That is not my view. 
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By this self-denying course the Parliament and the people of this country 
have raised up a reserve fund of incalculable importance, a reserve fund 
which, if the time of need should come when this country should again 
have to fight for its life, would enable us, without imposing a single extra 
penny of taxation, to raise a couple of hundred millions for the defence 
of the country, and without imposing either an atom more debt upon the 
people of that day than our predecessors bore without a murmur in 1857. 
That is a thing which I think this country may be proud of. It isa 
source of incalculable strength to this country, and, although it may 
sometimes be necessary even in times of peace, as it was necessary in 
1885, when I was last responsible for the finances of the country, to post- 
pone temporarily the operation of the Sinking Fund, yet I trust that 
Parliament will never permanently depart from the wise and prudent 
policY in this matter which it has hitherto pursued.” (House of Commons, 


April 16th, 1896.) 


Yet this is precisely what he got Parliament to do in 1899. To 
add to the complication we stopped paying off debt because it 
was SO expensive to pay off consols when they are above par. 
They have since fallen to par! 

Another ground upon which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
justified this lessening of effort to get rid of our National Debt is 
that we do so much in the way of expenditure upon armaments 
that we are entitled to ease this part of our ‘‘ White Man’s 
Burden,” and to that extent to let posterity take care of itself. 
This entirely overlooks several important considerations. It 
assumes that for one thing we shall not add to the National Debt. 
We all hope that this will be the case, but, looking forward for the 
next half-century, it is quite impossible to say that there may not 
be some great war, involving the expenditure of a vast sum, and if 
there were it is certain that one result would be an enormous 
addition to our national indebtedness. Another point is that our 
social conditions to-day are such that there are constant fresh 
demands made upon the Imperial Exchequer for social purposes, 
and that one great hope of the future lies in the fact that, with a 
decrease of our National Debt, there may be more money to spend 
upon these social needs. 

It is important to remember that Mr. Goschen stated on April 
21st, 1887, that he had made a calculation that, if the fixed charge 
of twenty-six millions per year for the National Debt as then pro- 
posed was steadily persevered with, the whole of the National 
Debt would be extinguished by 1943. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
admits that with a fixed debt charge of twenty-three millions a year 
the whole of the debt will not be extinguished for sixty years— 
that is, not until 1959. In other words, in our effort to pay off the 
National Debt we are sixteen years further off accomplishing our 
end than we were twelve years ago. This is the more remarkable 
because the revenue in 1887 was ninety and three-quarter millions, 
whilst in 1899 it had leaped to one hundred and eight and a quarter 
millions. As a nation we are much more prosperous, but we are 
also much less provident from the point of view of our liabilities. 
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THE TORIES AND SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S 
FINANCE. . . 

No more conclusive demonstration of the soundness of Sir 
William Harcourt’s finance could be imagined than Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s Budgets. In the first place all Sir William 
Harcourt’s predictions have been verified. The amount which 
the Death Duties have produced is even greater than the amount 
which Sir William Harcourt estimated they would produce. In 
the second place, so far from the increase on the duties ruining 
those who had to pay them, so rich are the propertied classes that 
they have in nearly all cases paid the duties at once rather than 
take advantage of the provision enabling them to pay the amount 
gradually. This means that Sir William Harcourt has succeeded 
.in shifting some of the burden of taxation on to the backs of those 
who can well afford to pay. 

Not only are Sir William MHarcourt’s predictions fulfilled, 
but the present Government has never ventured to disturb his 
finance. Lord Salisbury distinctly threatened that some future 
Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer would set right the evil effects 
of the Budget of 1894. Speaking at a complimentary dinner to 
Unionist candidates, he said :— 

‘*I condemn most heartily this Budget, not on account of its object, 
but on account of the extreme and phenomenal clumsiness with which it 
has been constructed. It is the worst piece of work—the most hasty, 
superficial piece of work—ever presented to Parliament. It is nothing 
but an expression of the passions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and contains in it neither ingenuity, study, nor ability. But I am afraid I 
have wandered rather from the line laid down by your chairman in 
addressing you just now. Budgets come, and Budget go. They do not 
matter very much, and your blunder, if detected, can be set right in the 
Budget that follows; and I do not believe that any blunders, however 
portentous, that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer can commit will 
permanently injure any very distant race or generation of those who 
inhabit these islands.” (London, St. James’s Hall, June 8th, 1894.) 
Since, however, it has been within Lord Salisbury’s power to 
correct these ‘‘ blunders ” he has done nothing except to take the 
money which these ‘‘ blunders” have brought in, and distribute it 
amongst his political friends and supporters—the landowners and 
the parsons. More, when appealed to (in 1898 by Lord Feversham) 
and asked to undo the Budget of 1894, Lord Salisbury pleaded 
that what is done is done and cannot be altered. Excellent 
doctrine, but as to the impossibility of one party undoing the work 
of its predecessor, why did Lord Salisbury promise Jbdefore the 
General Election that the ‘‘ blunders” of the 1894 Budget should 
be remedied when the Tories got back to power? 

The net annual gain in 1899-1900 attributable to the Death 
Duties portion of the Budget of 1894 is seven millions—much more 
than the largest of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s surpluses. 

The Rating Acts are treated as a sort of consolation to the 
landowners for the ‘‘harsh” treatment meted out to them by Sir 
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William Harcourt. Some figures given in connection with the 
1898 Budget illustrate what this means. In that year the Death 
Duties paid on agricultural: land was £889,000. The amount 
paid to the landowners by the Rating Acts is (in round figures) 
#;1,600,000. Because they have to pay 6d., they are given Is. 
Nor is this all. Let us assume that the effect of the 1894 Budget 
was to double the Death Duties previously payable on agricultural 
land, and we have this :— 


(1) Up to 1894, the landowner paid 3d., until 

(2) In 1894, Sir William Harcourt made him pay the same as 
other people, which happened to be 6d., so 

(3) In 1896, just by way of consoling him, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach gave him back 1s. ! 


It is also to be remarked that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did not 
in the years of peace remove the additional 6d. per barrel on beer, 
originally imposed in 1894 by Sir William Harcourt, and re-imposed 
by him in 1895. On both these occasions the tax was resisted by 
the Tory party. On June 26th, 1894, the clause in the Budget Bill 
relating to the Beer Duty was carried by 289 to 271 (majority 18), 
whilst in 1895 the resolution re-imposing the duty was carried by 
230 to 206 (majority 24). Yet in spite of this opposition on the 
part of the Tories whilst out of office, their Chancellor has calmly 
kept on the tax to which such objection was taken. More, he has, 
- to meet the War Bill, actually put on a whole extra shilling. We 
do not blame him for that, but his action is the strongest possible 
commentary on the Tory opposition to the 1894 Budget. | 

In one respect the Budget of 1894 has been whittled down in the 
interests of the rich man. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach carried in the 
Budget of 1896 a clause providing that no Death Duty need be 
paid on that part of an estate which consists of pictures, prints, 
books, manuscripts, works of art, or collections of national, 
scientific, or historic interest. Mr. Lloyd George, the Liberal 
Member for Carnarvon, moved an amendment allowing exemption 
from Death Duties to those collections, and to those only, ‘‘ which 
have been accessible during the lifetime of their late possessor to 
public view and inspection under reasonable conditions.” This 
was so reasonable that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach promised to 
consider the matter. He said :— 

‘*He sympathised with the wish expressed that some kind of return 
should be made to the public by the possessors of collections of objects of 
art, for the advantage of exemption they would gain under the clause. 
The matter was one of considerable difficulty, but he would undertake to 
consider it before the Report stage.” (House of Commons, July 7th, 1896.) 


When Report stage came, however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained that he had not been able to arrive at any satisfactory form 
of words. But the Government, instead of therefore dropping the 
clause, used their big majority to allow the rich owners of these 
collections of works of art to get off without paying. 
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I1—THE DOLES. 


‘* It ts to safeguard and protect the interests of our friends, not only while 
we are in office, but even in the contingency of our being out, that we have 
acted throughout.” 


Lorp Georce HamILtTon.—Speech in London, November 17th, 1897. 


‘It is a policy which is deliberate and of set purpose, a policy, namely, 
of giving pecuniary relief to certain favoured classes politically useful to the 
party in power, who receive the subsidy and are expected to be grateful 
for it, while the funds to enable this to be done are provided in such a man- 
ner as to ensure that those out of whose pockets it is to come should be as 
little as possible conscious of the contribution they are making. But that 
fact does not make the contribution in the least degree less real or sub- 
stantial. That is the policy; and I must say of it that within our 
recollection we have never seen it adopted by any Administration in this 
country until the present Government came into office. In remote history, 
perhaps, we should find cases of it, but few, if any, in which it has been 
done in so unblushing a manner as here, and the worst of it is we have no 
security that the chapter is yet closed.” 


Str HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 77 the House of Commons, July 20th, 1899. 


THE “DOLES” AT A GLANCE. 





Year. By What Act. To Whom Given. Pica 


we ee ie aie erm onee, 








ee ny 


1896. | The Rating | England & Wales.| Agricultural Landowners | £ 1.333,000. 
Acts. Scotland. (principally). £280,000. 


1897. Voluntary Schools Act. Denominational Schools. £800,000. 
1898. | Irish Local Government Act. | Agricultural Landowners 

(direct) £300,000. 

7 Tenants. £427,000. 


1899. Clerical Tithes Act. Clerical Tithe Payers. £87,000. 





(1) THE 1896 ‘‘ DOLE.”— 41,613,000 A YEAR TO 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH LANDOWNERS. 


By the English and Scotch Rating Acts passed in the Session 
of 1896 an annual sum of 41,613,000 was voted away, nominally in 
relief of agriculture but really in relief of the landowners. Their 
pockets must be the ultimate and inevitable destination of the 
money. We deal fully elsewhere with the Acts. (For the Agri- 
cultural Land Rating Act, England and Wales, see page 43; and 
for the Rating Act, Scotland, see page 124.) 


(2) THE 1897 ‘‘ DOLE.”— £800,000 a YEAR TO 
THE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
That was what was achieved by the Voluntary Schools Act 
passed at the beginning of 1897. This Act is fully dealt with in - 
the Education Chapter at page 26. 
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(3) THE 1898 ‘‘ DOLE.”—Z727,000 A YEAR TO 
IRIisH ‘f AGRICULTURE.” 
By the Irish Local Government Act, passed in 1898, a sum of 
4,727,000 a year was given to Ireland in relief of agricultural rates. 
What the Act did was as follows :— 


Before Act. After Act. 
¥% Landlord. (% State. 
Poor Rate. ¥% Tenant. .% Tenant. 
¥% State. 
County Cess. Tenant. i 4 Tenant. 


We need hardly say that Liberals very heartily welcomed the 
extension of the privileges of local government which were given 
to England so far back as 1888, and to Scotland a year or two 
later. But whilst this is so, that furnished no justification for 
spending the sum of 4,727,000 in the way in which it was spent by 
the Government Bill, the more especially as £300,000 of it goes 
straight into the pockets of the Irish landowners. The object of 
this huge gift was clear. Mr. Gerald Balfour said ‘‘it would have 
been hopeless for them to try to pass so complicated and so 
difficult a Bill as this unless some such financial arrangement had 
been made.”’ On another occasion, when a Liberal member moved 
an amendment on the report stage, Mr. Gerald Balfour said :— 


‘* No one knew better than the hon. member that if this clause was to 
be rejected the rest of the Bill would go with it. That being so, and 
holding the views which the hon. member had expressed, he ought to have 
voted against the second reading of the Bill. For a small section of the 
House to raise this question again and again on the Committee stage and 
on the Report stage was nothing less than a downright waste of the time 
of the House. He expressed the hope that the friends of the Bill would 
not add to that waste of time by taking the trouble to answer the argu- 
ments of the hon. member and his friends on a matter which the House 
had decided over and over again.” (House of Commons, July 12th, 1898.) 


The flagrant character of this transaction was well pointed out ina 
speech made by Mr. Thomas Shaw, the Scotch Solicitor-General 
in the last Liberal Government. The following is a complete and 
sweeping indictment against the financial clauses of the Bill, and 
we quote it on that account :— 


‘*The right hon. gentleman talked of an arrangement in regard to the 
financial parts of the Bill. He had never been and never would be any 
party to an arrangement of this kind, which in substance seemed to be in 
the nature of a corrupt bargain, and which in the result appeared to be 
productive of much social mischief, if not social disorder. The right hon. 
gentleman said that the clause did not propose to hand over the money to 
the landlords. Technically that was so. Now and for all time the land- 
lords were to be written out of the list of ratepayers in Ireland, and the 
money required for that purpose was to come out of the Imperial. Treasury. 
All authorities were agreed that the best system of local rating was that 
which imposed burdens equally on landlord and occupier. It brought 
landlord and tenant together on every proposal for expenditure, and it 
gave them a common interest and responsibility. That system was now 
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to be abandoned in Ireland. The poor-rate was to tall on the occupier 
and not on the landlord, and the former was no longer to be entitled, as 
hitherto, to deduct the rate from his rent. . . . There was another 
point of great importance to Ireland. In future all increase of the 
expenditure would fall, not upon the landlords at all, but upon those 
who very often would be the least able to bear it. Expenditure would 
be increased, not by extravagant methods, but by natural development 
and the adoption of modern ideas; and a bargain had been made that 
for all time this increased expenditure—augmented by the artifices of 
the Bill—was to fall solely on the tenants. The situation was unsound 
financially, and from a social point of view it was cruel to Ireland, by 
tearing asunder the community of interest between classes. It was 
not true to say, either, that the landlords would not benefit from the 
future expenditure under this Bill. It could not be denied that it 
would enormously increase the value of property.” (House of Commons, 
July 14th, 1808.) 
It should be added that it was not denied by the Irish members 
that the grant of this money to the Irish landowners was quite 
indefensible. Mr. Dillon, who had on a previous occasion spoken 
of it as a ‘‘flagitious waste” of public money, said :-— 


‘*The Government told them this was the price they had to pay for 
the extension of Local Government to Ireland, and though they thought 
it was a scandalous arrangement, they agreed to pay the price rather 
than run the risk of losing this great measure of emancipation for their 
people.” (House of Commons, July 12th, 1898.) 


We take from the Dazly News the following table showing the 
sums receivable by Irish landowners under the Act. (Valuation 
of 1873 from Thom’s Directory; 25 per cent. taken off that 
valuation for agricultural depression). Average Poor Rate 
(Ireland) 1s. 414d. in the £ :— 








Landowner. Rental. Dole.* Motto. 
& 4 
Duke of Abercorn................6064 26,852 895 
Mr. A. H. Barry-Smith, M.P... .{ 24,309 810 
Marquis of Conyngham............. 24,508 816 Over fork over. 
Duke of Devonshire.................. 255745 858 
Marquis of Downshire............... 68,642 2,288 Coe 24 Sie 


Let the appetite be 


Earl Fitzwilliam.................00008. 359775 1,192 obedient to reason. 
Marquis of Lansdowne.......... ... 23,652 788 
Marquis of Londonderry..... ...... 27,909 930 
Lord Clanricarde...... .. ...... ..... 15,617 520 





In other words the Act is a perpetual annuity of £858 to the Duke 
of Devonshire, of £788 to the Marquis of Lansdowne, of 4520 to 
Lord Clanricarde. And the Duke and the Marquis are members 
of the Cabinet which introduced the Act! 





* ze. half of Poor Rate remitted by Act. 
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(4) THE 1899 ‘‘ DOLE.”—£87,000 A YEAR TO 
THE CLERICAL TITHE PAYERS. 


The last dole of the Government was to the clerical tithe-payers, 
given in the Clerical Tithes Act, suddenly and hastily introduced, 
and passed under somewhat remarkable circumstances at the end 
of the Session of 1899. By its provisions the ten or eleven thousand 
incumbents who collectively paid in rates on their tithe rent- 
charge an annual sum of £174,000, now pay one half, the £87,000 
a year thus lost to the rates being taken from the taxes (the Local 
Taxation Account). The Act was indefensible for the following 
(amongst other reasons) :— 


(a) The measure relieved tithe rent-charge of a liability tt had 
borne (either as tithes or tithe rent-charge ) since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth.—We do not say this on our own authority, but on that 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Speaking in a debate in the 
House of Commons, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said :— 

‘‘T must say that I regret that in the course of the discussion of this 
matter in the country, suggestions and requests have been made to her 
Majesty's Government which point to nothing less than the exemption, 
not merely of tithe rent-charge, but of the whole income of the clergy 
from local taxation. I do not believe that any such proposition as that is 
a practicable proposition, or would be in the smallest degree just to the 
other classes of the community. But tithe rent-charge and glebe land 
have been subject to local taxation since the days of Queen Elizabeth. It 
is all very well tu say that the clergyman ought not to be taxed in this 
way more than the lawyer or the doctor; but, as a matter of fact, he has 
been taxed in this way for centuries past, and it is not, I think, a prac- 
ticable proposition to suggest to Parliament or to ask the Government to 
remove local taxation from property which has been so long subject to it, 
at the cost either of the other ratepayer or of the ratepayers generally.”-— 
(House of Commons, June 6th, 1808.) 


It may be urged that all these centuries the clergy were unjustly 
rated. But have they? It is the fact that in the first instance 
tithes were paid (1) to support the clergy and (2) to relieve the 
poor. Now that a// the tithe goes to the clergy they ought not to 
grumble at having to pay rates on it. 

(6) The clergy have actually been provided with money with 
which to pay these rates.—Up to the year 1836, the year of the Tithe 
Commutation Act, tithes were paid in kind. This was a cumbrous 
and inconvenient process which led to great difficulty, and the 
State stepped in and gave to the tithe owner, instead of a right to 
tithes in kind, an equivalent right to a money payment, to be called 
tithe rent-charge. This money payment was not to be a fixed 
sum, but was to vary with the price of corn. Since that time the 
value of 4100 of tithe rent-charge as fixed in 1836 has been as high 
as £112, though at the present time its value has fallen to about 
#68. It had been a very common custom for the tithe payer also 
to pay the rates on the tithe. Farmers, for instance, on tithes 
worth £500 a year would pay #100 in rates, and would deduct 
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this from the 4500 when they paid the tithe owner, who would thus 
get £400. The Commutation Act provided that the obligation of 
paying rates should for the future be on the tithe owner, and 
accordingly the tithe rent-charge was fixed not at 4400, but at the 
#400 added to the £100 previously paid by the farmers in rates. 
This left the tithe owner—that is to say the incumbent—in just the 
same position as he had been before. His tithe rent-charge was 
4500, and out of this he had to pay £100 in rates, leaving him 
with the 4400 which came to him before the Act. This may be- 
taken as practically a typical case, since at that time rates were 
very nearly 4s. in the £, those being the days, be it remembered, 
of the unreformed Poor Law. The interim report of the Local 
Taxation Commission on this point says :— 

_ The Tithe Act of 1836 provided that the tithes be commuted either 
voluntarily by the titheowners and landowners of the parish, subject to 
certain conditions and restrictions, or else compulsorily by the Tithe 
Commissioners, the Act in the tithe case directing the mode of conversion 
to be as follows :— 

“‘(1) To find the clear average annual value of the tithes of each 
parish, after making all just deductions on account of the expense of 
collecting, preparing for sale, and marketing, where such tithes had been 
taken in kind, during the seven years preceding Christmas, 1835. 

‘‘In estimating this no deductions were allowed on account of any 
rates, or charges, or assessments to which the tithes were liable, and 
where the tithes had been compounded for on the basis of the tithe payers 
paying the rates, the Commissioners were directed to make such additions 
to the composition as would be equivalent to the rates paid.” 


(c) Zhe Act gives most relief where least was needed.—It was 
said that the Bill ought not to be opposed out of consideration for 
the sufferings of the distressed clergy. But under the Act the 
‘‘fat”’ livings get the most. The Act gives £87,000 a year to 
11,000 clergymen—an average of £8 a head. It is safe to assume 
that the really poor clergyman does not get more than 43 or 44! 
It was just the same in the case of the Rating Act—there the 
poorest land got the least relief, and the richest land most. Itisa 
defect inseparable from legislation of this kind. : 

(2) The measure is defensible only on the theory that the clergy are 
and ought to be State pacd.—The argument from rating breaks down, 
inasmuch as it is not all tithe rent-charge that is to be relieved, 
but only tithe rent-charge paid to the clergy. It is then said that 
the clergy ought not to be rated on their professional income—an 
argument admirably answered by the Guardian (June 28th, 1899). 
And it is the Guardian which openly set out the only intelligible 
defence of the Act :— 

‘The clerical titheowner is the possessor of an endowment, and so far 
he is liable to be rated ; but in return for his endowment he is bound to 
discharge certain duties to his parishioners. So much of his tithe as may 
fairly be set against these duties has an analogy, to say the least, to pro- 
fessional income, and may justly and reasonably claim the same 
exemptions. 
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But this defence, though intelligible, was also most damaging. It 
made the Church dependent upon the State, and it assumed that 
the people of this country by not interfering with the Establishment 
are willing to make themselves responsible as a State for clerical 
incomes. They are no more willing to do so than they would be 
if the clergy were Wesleyan ministers or Salvation Army captains. 


Ill.—GOVERNMENTS AND TRADE. 


Tories are very fond of claiming credit for the present condition 
of trade. They point to the trade returns as proof positive that 
Toryism and good trade are one and the same thing. But are 
they ? 

(1) Let us go back a little and see what the condition of trade 
was before 1874. Mr. Gladstone was in power from 1868 to 
1873. During that period trade advanced by leaps and bounds, 
from 522 to 682 millions, a rise of 160 millions. This was under a 
Liberal Government. Such a time of prosperity the nation had 
never known. But in 1874 the Conservatives came into power. 
The Beaconsfield Government lasted until 1880. Its history is an 
unbroken record of disaster from the trade point of view. All 
historians of that period, to whatever party they are attached, 
bemoan the long commercial depression; and with very good 
reason, for under the Beaconsfield Administration our trade declined 
from 682 to 612 millions, a fall of no less than 70 millions. When 
Mr. Gladstone returned to power, after the overthrow of Lord 
Beaconsfield, trade rose from 612 millions to 698 millions within 
twelve months. This was a rise of 86 millions. In 1883 it rose to 
732 millions. Until this present time in which we are living trade 
has never been so prosperous under Conservative as under Liberal 
Governments. 


(2) Again, if the Tories claim to be able to make trade good, 
they must be able to keep it good. Yet trade went down in 1891 
and 1892, the last two years of the last Tory Government ; whilst 
returns show that the present wave of prosperity began before the 
last Liberal Government left office. 

(3) The Tories themselves, who know most about the question, 
admit that they are not able to control trade. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, very frankly 
admitted that the Tory party could not claim credit for the con- 
tinued improvement in trade which has gone on since the last 
General Election :— 


“‘ In the first and second quarters of last year there was an increase of 
3»917,000 over the corresponding quarters of the previous years. In the 
third quarter of last year there was an increase of £52,153,000—that was 
the best quarter of all; but in the last quarter of the year there was an 
increase of only 41,220,000 over the corresponding quarter of the previous 
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year. (SiR W. Harcourt: Hear, hear.) I did not think that anyone 
would be irreverent enough to say that the vast increase in the earlier part 
of the year was due to expectations from the present Government which 
have now been disappointed. I thought I rightly interpreted the cheer of 
the right hon. gentleman, but in my belief these variations have nothing 
whatever to do with Governments and politicians.” (House of Commons, 
April 17th, 1896.) 

(4) The Duke of Devonshire has said the same thing even more 
emphatically :— 

‘*The Chancellor of the Exchequer looks to this industry to provide 
him either directly or indirectly with no inconsiderable portion of his 
revenue, and he also knows very well that the prosperity or depression of 
this industry affects a vast number of others upon which, collectively, it 
depends whether he can look forward to an assured and increasing, or to 
a precarious and diminishing, revenue; and I need not tell you 
that there are many departments of the Government which look 
with scarcely less anxiety upon the position and prospects of this 
industry than the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. The President 
of the Board of Trade and the President of the Local Government 
Board are scarcely less interested than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the presence to-night among us of the representative of 
the War Office is an indication that neither of our great military 
or naval departments is any more indifferent to its prospects. But 
most of all the Prime Minister himself, who shares a portion—and 
perhaps the heaviest portion—of the responsibilities of all of us, 
must watch with unceasing anxicty the prospects of this and other great 
industries of the country. I doubt very much whether it is in the power 
of any Government to do much more than watch them, and I think that 
it would be an unfortunate delusion if it were to come to be supposed that 
any Government could do much more. The navigator and _ the 
agriculturist watch with unceasing anxiety the rise or the fall 
of the barometer and endeavour to obtain from it some indications 
as to the weather, on which the safety and success of their operations 
depend, and guide their efforts either in the direction f action or 
precaution accordingly. And the statesman may also—ought also—to 
watch the signs of the prosperity or the depression of trade and pursue 
a bold or prudent policy in accordance with those signs. But as neither 
the sailor nor the farmer can exercise any influence upon the causes 
which produce the rise or the fall of the barometer, so do not think that 
tt ts in the power of any Government to exercise much influence on the causes 
which produce good or bad trade. This analogy, as in many similar cases, 
might lead me too far, because I quite admit that, while it is not in the 
power of any Government, in my judgment, to produce those causes 
which bring about a prosperous condition of trade, it may be quite possible 
for a Government by an unwise policy or by the encouragement of legisla- 
tive fallacies to do a great deal of injury and to impede progress; but I 
hold the analogy is a tolerably accurate one, and that Governments will do 
well to discard the idea that it 1s in their power to do very much to promote 
the interests of trade and to remove from their friends and supporters the 
expectation that they can do so.”—(British Iron Trade Association, 


June 7th, 1899.) 


After this we really hope Unionists will cease from claiming the 
credit of good trade—now that the claim is (in the Duke’s words) 
an “unfortunate delusion.” | 
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IV.— POINTS AND FIGURES. 


Lord Rosebery’s Prophecy in Finance. 


‘*What is the financial outlook in this country? . . . At this 
moment you are mortgaging the surplus which you inherited from us. 
You are mortgaging it for five years, which may or may not be the 
duration of the present Government in office. What is the outcome? 
You are spending money with both hands in a time of profound peace. 
You are spending a sum unprecedented except ina time of war. The 
noble marquis the other day found himself so hard put to it that in support 
of an Imperial enterprise, which he described, and justified from that 
point of view, as one of the greatest moment, he had to appeal to private 
enterprise and private subscription in order to assist him in his efforts. 
But if he cannot get his private subscriber he must go to the public 
contributor. fe will want money, I predict it to him, and I venture to 
say he will not contradict it—after the Egyptian Treasury is exhausted, 
and after the 4,535,000 has been contributed by India, when those not 
illimitable resources of supply are exhausted, the noble marquis will want 
some money for North Africa. Is the noble marquis quite sure he will 
not want any money for South Africa? Is the noble marquis quite sure 
he will not want any money for education? Is the noble marquis quite 
certain that the state of Europe is such, and the state of Asia, and Africa, 
aye, and of America, is such that he may not have to assert himself in 
various quarters of the globe at once at great cost to this country?” 
(House of Lords, July 9th, 1806.) 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman on the Cost of 
Toryism. 

‘The prosperity of the country has been great, otherwise we could not 
have endured it at all, but we should long ago have run into a deficit had 
it not been for the Liberal Budget of 1894. That Budget, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach stated last year, would bring in to him, over the sum that 
was raised on the same head of income before the Budget was introduced, 
an actual increase of 44,400,000 a year. Well, how have they spent the 
44,400,000 a year? Have they used it to mitigate taxation, or to ease the 
springs of industry? Not at all. Three millions have gone as a gift to the 
landed and clerical interests, and the rest has been mopped up, together 
with many other millions, in generally increased expenditure. Out of this 
last decade of ten years we Liberals are responsible for three years. It 
will be well to see how we stood in those three years. In our three years 
there was an increase, owing to the addition we made to the strength of 
the Navy, of 42,100,000, but we left the expenditure at the end of our time, 
when we left office, at 4,101,740,000. That was in 1895, and last year it 
was 4£,117,640,000, so that in those three years there was an absolute 
increase of, roughly, sixteen millions sterling.” (Hull, March 8th, 1899). 


The 1898 Reduction of the Tobacco Duty. 


‘*Sir Michael Hicks-Beach seems to us to have been very justly 
censured for having taken that step at all. It was considered a very nice 
thing, no doubt, in his own constituency of Bristol, where the tobacco 
interest is so strong ; but we have been unable, as consumers, to perceive 
that any gain has resulted in the community. As a non-smoker, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had better confess himself mistaken on this 

oint, and plead the necessities of the revenue for restoring the tax to its 
ormer amount.” The St. JAMES’s GAZETTE, Febsuary 27th, 1899. 
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The ‘‘ Statist ’’ on Liberal and Tory Finance. 


‘‘The differences in financial expedients are strikingly shown by the 
very dissimilar way in which Sir William Harcourt some years ago met 
the necessity for raising large additional revenue, and that in which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach now proposes to meet a deficit of less than 23% 
millions sterling. Sir William Harcourt reformed the death duties, and 
thereby enabled his colleagues, and afterwards their successors, to give 
the country a fleet which is admittedly superior to all probable antagonists. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, after spending on non-national and non- 
imperial purposes much of the ample provision made by his predecessor, 
now reduces our war-chest by nearly one-third—that is to say, by the very 
large sum of two millions sterling per annum. We had hoped that a 
Cabinet which has been held up to the world as above everything deter- 
mined to maintain the prestige, the interests, and the credit of the 
Empire, would not descend to such a measure. We find that we rated 
the courage and the public spirit of Ministers too high, and that they have: 
not only thrown away the resources which their predecessors had 
provided for them, by recklessly granting aid to denominational schools, 
to the landed interest, and to the local authorities, but are now laying 
hands on our national insurance fund.”—Afgril 15th, 1899. 


The ‘‘ Economist’’ on the 1899 ‘‘ Weak=-kneed 
Budget.’’ 


‘*No one will maintain that under no circumstances ought the Sinking 
Fund to be infringed upon. That would be financial pedantry. If, how- 
ever, it were true thatin a year of abounding trade prosperity such as 
this we are unable to do as much in the way of reducing debt as we did 
fifteen years ago, that would augur grave national retrogression. But 
it is not true; it is the reverse of the truth. All that is wrong is that 
we have a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Government who, after 
lavishing money in millions upon doles to certain favoured sections of the 
community, find that their extravagance in this direction has left them 
with a deficit which they have not the courage to meet, ag it should be 
met, by additional taxation, and who, therefore, under specious pretencés, 
seek to lay hands upon the Sinking Fund, which constitutes the great 
national reserve for times of stress and trial. A docile majority in Parlia- 
ment may support them in this, but it is a pitiable spectacle never- 
theless.” —April 15th, 1899. 


Mr. Courtney on the Suggested Taxes on Sugar 
and Corn. 


‘* The Zimes correspondent said that we made a mistake in abandoning 
the sugar duty. He did not think so. Sugar was a thing which ran 
into many industries. They did not exhaust its use when they put it 
into their tea or their toddy. The great development of jam factories had 
been made possible largely by the cheapness of sugar. That was a point 
of importance to the tiller of the soil as well as to many others. He 
hoped the trade in sugar would continue to be absolutely free, seeing that 
we already had the power of reaching every consumer and citizen by 
taxes already existing. A 1s. tax on corn had also been suggested ; that 
would bring in £ 2,000,000 a year. He hoped nobody would think it 
possible that a 1s. duty on corn could be revived, because it would be 
difficult to stop at 1s., and whether it was a 1s. or an 8s. duty, ora sliding 
scale duty, in the end it meant a gift to the owners of the land. They 
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must fight most severely against any suggestions of change which were 
class suggestions, made not in the interests of the whole community, but 
in the interests of some particular class. At this moment when we were 
an example of free trade to the world, it would be a most grievous thing 
if we were to make such a departure in order to accommodate the sugges- 
tion that we should have more sources of revenue.”—(Landrake, April 
5th, 1899.) 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on ‘‘ Economy.” 


‘* The expenditure of this country, and the desire of the people at large 
for expenditure, was growing at an enormous and dangerous rate. In 
the year 1895-6 the Navy Estimates were £4 18,500,000, this year they were 
427,500,000, an increase of 50 per cent. . . . He hoped, in the race 
of shipbuilding, which was an expensive race, that we should follow 
rather than lead, because, although we occasionally could not work up to 
our estimates of construction within the year, yet we worked much more 
nearly to those estimates than any other country could do, and we could 
build ships much quicker than they could. . . . Turning to the 
Army Estimates, they had increased—his figures were quite irrespective 
of the cost of the war—from 518,000,000 in 1895-6 to 523,500,000 this 

ear. . . . Speaking as a civilian, it had occurred to him that 
increased professional training with our officers generally of all ranks 
might enable us more adequately to apply our system of military tactics to 
an enemy possessing the best modern weapons, than had been always the 
case in the earlier stages of the campaign. There had been for some time 
past a singular and deep-rooted tradition on the military side of the War 
Office that in estimating the military strength of this country they should 
not think much of the Militia, and they should think nothing at all of the 
Yeomanry or Volunteers. There was no proposition which the experience 
of war had shown to be more utterly false, because he dared to say, 
when the war was over, that they would have a. demand for a great 
increase in our Regular Army. He disbelieved in the necessity of any such 
increase. The main duty of our Regular Army was to defend India and to 
act as the police of the Empire at large. If we wanted to deal witha 
greater emergency we ought to look to our Militia and our Volunteers. 
If the mistaken tradition, to which he had referred, was dying out if not 
dead at the War Office, and if. as he knew, Lord Lansdowne had taken 
upon himself the task of improving the conditions of service in the Militia, 
and making more efficient the great Volunteer force, then that was the 
way in which the military strength of the country could best be utilised. 
Then there was the increase in the Civil Service Estimates, and taking the 
three classes of Estimates during the past five years, he found that, whereas 
all of them together were 4,69,000,000 in 1895, they were nowZ,90,000,000, 
or £,21,000,000 more than they were five years ago. That was an enor- 
mous increase— 4,000,000 a year. He regarded it, if continued, as a 
real danger to the country. . . . Let them seriously consider whether 
the time had not come when, so far as they could, they should have some 
regard to the ancient virtue of economy. The country was rich and 
prosperous ; but there were signs in the immense prices asked for coal, 
which in former years portended bad times, that our prosperity might not 
endure for so very long. If we went on as we were going now there 
might be very bad times in store for the people of the country, and par- 
ticularly for the working classes. In this question of economy was 
wrapped up much of the future prosperity of the country.”—(Bniséol, 
May 16th, 1900.) 


CHAPTER II. 


EDUCATION. 





I.—LEGISLATION. 


The policy of the present Government was early shown to be 
one of disturbing the existing compromise and of unduly favouring 
denominational schools. Viscount Cranborne, in a letter to Mr. 
Balfour, of August 2oth, 1895, sets out the following resolution of 
the Church Parliamentary Committee :— 

‘*That this committee desire to represent to her Majesty’s Government 
that, since the parents of a large number of children prefer that they 
should be educated at those public elementary schools which are attached 
to the particular denominations to which the parents themselves belong, 
these schools are entitled to receive further assistance to defray the heavy 
and increasing cost of education ; and this committee hope that legislation 
with this object may be undertaken at an early date.” 

To which Mr. Balfour replied on August 22nd :— 

‘‘T am extremely anxious that something effectual should be done to 
relieve the most intolerable strain to which these schools are now sub- 
jected ; and this is, I believe, the general wish of the party and of the 
Government.” 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MEMORIAL, 1895. 

This was followed up by the Church of England Memorial which 
was presented by the two archbishops and twenty-seven bishops 
on November 2oth, 1895, to Lord Salisbury and the Duke of 
Devonshire. The following are some of the most important points 
that were then urged :— 

(1) The right of parents to determine the character of the 
religious instruction provided for their children and the safe- 
guarding of the right both in Board and Church Schools. [This 
aimed at the abolition of the ‘‘ Cowper-Temple Clause ” forbidding 
the use in a Board school of any denominational catechism or 
formulas. | 

(2) The abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit, and of the other 
limitation on the grant in Article 107. [This, the abolition 
of all statutory obligation to maintain subscriptions, was actually 
done by the Act of 1897. ] 

(3) An increase of contributions from public sources sufficient 
to meet the general increased cost of education throughout the 
country, to be administered in such a manner as will prevent what 
is harmful in the competition between Voluntary and Board 


schools. 
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[The Duke of Devonshire on this point said to the deputation :— 


‘Tf, on the one hand, any such increased fixed grant could be applied 
by School Boards to the increase of salaries and other expenditure it 
would be a very extravagant expenditure and nothing would then be 
done to relieve the Voluntary schools from that competition ; and, indeed, 
that competition might to some extent be increased. If, on the other 
hand, that addition to the fixed grant should be applied by the managers 
of our Voluntary schools to reduction of subscriptions, the aim which you 
have in view of competing on more equal terms with the Board schools 
would not be attained. I observe with great pleasure that it has been 
stated in the memorial and it has been repeated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that Churchmen had no wish to relieve themselves from 
the sacrifices which they have been and are still making. But, still, 
statistics of the Education Department do show that, while the cost 
of education per child has been increasing, nevertheless the voluntary 
subscriptions have diminished. I am aware that it has been pointed 
out that very large sums have been spent by various religious 
denominations in initial expenditure on schools. Nevertheless, it is 
a fact that the cOst per head which is voluntarily subscribed for the 
maintenance of these schools is a diminishing quantity. 1 think on that 
ground no increase in the fixed grant should be applied in the direction of 
still further reducing them.”—( November 20th, 1895.) ] 

(4) The revision of School Board precepts by some superior 
public authority. [Three months after presenting this recom- 
mendation we find Archbishop Benson saying :— 

‘* They were told also that they wished to check expenditure, but they 
did not wish to check the expenditure of Board schools one bit, because 
it was no business of theirs if there was any extravagance in connection 
with the Board schools. He should not be so very hard upon it because 
the Board school was a magnificent system, which had been set on foot 
in a grand manner, and had done wonders for the education of the people, 
and also stimulated the education given in Church schools. It was not 
the duty of Church people as Church people to check the expenditure on 
Board schools. This was a matter for the citizens, who were quite 
capable of looking after any matter which touched their pockxets.” 


Exactly what Liberals say, but can this have been the Archbishop's 
real conviction, and if so why subject the precepts to any 
revision at all ?] 

6. Increased facilities for federation of Voluntary schools. 
[Given by the ‘‘ Associations” of the Act of 1897. | 

7. That classes, scholarships, and other educational advantages 
provided by School Boards at the cost of the public shall be open 
to the teachers or scholars.of Board and Voluntary schools on the 
Same terms. 

8. Provision that all reasonable facilities shall be afforded for 
the separate religious instruction of children in Board or Voluntary 
schools whose parents may desire it, in the spirit of the Industrial 
Schools Act of 1866. 

g. Liberty to provide in any district ‘‘annual grant” schools 
where the Department is satisfied that no satisfactory provision 
exists for the children for whom the school is intended, regard 
being had to the religious belief of the parents. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL, 18696. 


The recommendations of the Church of England Memorial were 
largely adopted in this Bill, which was introduced on March 31st, 
1896, by Sir John Gorst. After a waste of some eleven days of 
valuable public time, it was done to death simply by the scathing 
and destructive criticisms of the Opposition, and a brief summary 
of its objects will therefore be sufficient. 

New Educational Authorities were to be erected throughout the 
country, elected by the County Councils, and consisting of a 
majority of County Councillors. The new authority was to 
administer a New Special Aid Grant, and existing Parliamentary 
grants, inspect schools, alter the Code to meet local needs, bea 
School Attendance Committee for all places not having a School 
Board, and take the place of a School Board in places where 
Voluntary schools break down. 

To relieve Voluntary schools an additional Aid Grant was pro- 
vided of 4s. per child in average attendance for a// Voluntary 
schools, and for Board schools in necessitous places. [Sir John 
Gorst calculated that this would cost £500,000.| Primarily this 
was to be applied in improving the teaching staff, and the educa- 
tional fittings and apparatus of the school. The statutory obliga- 
tion to provide ‘‘ local income (subscriptions, &c.) was abolished, 
and statutory limit was placed upon the Parliamentary grants. 
Voluntary schools were to be exempted from payment of rates. 

It limited the School Board rate to whichever was the higher of 
(a) the existing rate of annual maintenance per child, or (8) 20s. 
per child.* 

As to the Religious Question, the Bill provided that if the 
parents of a reasonable number of the scholars attending the school 
require that separate religious instruction be given to their 
children, the managers should, so far as practicable, whether the 
religious instruction in the school were regulated by any trust deed, 
scheme, or other instrument or not, permit reasonable arrangements 
to be made for allowing such religious instruction to be given, and 
should not be precluded from doing so by the provisions of any such 
deed, scheme or instrument. Any questions arising on this were 
to be finally decided by the Education Department. 

This was no doubt intended (1) to conciliate the Nonconfor- 
mists in the country villages, and (2) to enable the Church to 
‘‘capture ” the Board schools in the towns. 
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* “Tt behoves . . . every ratepayer who cares about the amount of 
his rate bill—and I believe that describes most ratepayers—to bestir himself in 
time to prevent his fleece from being cut utterly short by the amiable and 
laudable desires of men who will only look upon one side of a subject at a 
time. I confess I do not think this generation is sufficiently familiar with the 
fact that when Mr. Forster proposed his measure in 1870 he stated that in his 
belief the rate would not exceed 3d. in the pound. I should like that state- 
ment of his to be written in letters 2 ft. long over every School Board school in 
the country.” 

LORD SALISBURY, at Brighton, November 19h, 1895. 
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These provisions would of course have repealed the Cowper- 
Temple clause, which provided that in all schools established 
by means of local rates, no catechism or religious formulary which 
was distinctive of any particular denomination should be taught. 

The fate of the Bill is illustrated by the two attitudes taken up 
towards it in the House by Mr. Balfour :— 


April 27th, 1806 : June 22nd, 1896: 

‘* As regards the Rating Bill and ‘IT shall conclude to-day by 

the Education Bill the House will | moving that the chairman do now 
not receive with surprise the state- | leave the chair, a motion which 
ment that there are Bills which | will have the effect of destroying 
under any circumstances, and all cir- | the Bill for the present Session.” 
cumstances, the Government mean 
to pass into law.” 
To do Mr. Balfour justice he had ample reason for his change 
of front. Whether such reason was altogether creditable is another 
matter. When the House met on June 22nd the notice paper 
contained about 250 amendments to Clause 1, and of these 76, or 
nearly a third, stood in the names of Tories and Unionists. On 
the day when the Bill was killed there stood on the paper 76 
amendments in the names of 29 Ministerialists. So much for the 
contention that the Bill was killed by the obstruction of the 
O pposition. 

The Sz. James’s Gazette, however, most frankly summed up the 
situation in an article on June 23rd, 1896 :— 

‘*'When a Government has mismanaged its business so badly that it 
has to execute a humiliating, almost a degrading, retreat in the face of 
the enemy, it is not very fair or candid, nor even quite gentlemanly, to lay 
the blame of the failure on everybody else. Mr. Balfour’s explanation 
was an indictment of things in general, the House of Commons, and her 
Majesty’s Opposition. There was no admission, apparently no conscious- 
ness, of the fact that the failure (for what is the good of denying that it zs 
a failure, and a damaging one?) was due very largely to himself and his 
colleagues, and to the way in which the affairs of the House of Commons 
have been conducted this Session. . . . There is nothing too ‘ drastic’ 
for this Ministry to have dared and done if it had been sure of its own 
men. Even in this last unhappy week it could silence its opponents by 
perfectly crushing majorities. But tt could not stlence tts frgnds. That is 
the plain truth of the matter. The really serious amendments—those 
which knocked the sawdust out of the unhappy Bill—were moved from 
the Unionist side.” 


It is gratifying to those who hold that the Bill died of its innate 
defects to find this opinion endorsed by Lord Cranborne, who 
said :— 

‘TI think that the least said about that Bill the better. It was a bad 
Bill. (‘Vo.’) Yes, it was a bad Bill. I speak as a Parliamentarian, and, 
of course, I studied the words of the Bill with the greatest care. It wasa 
bad Bill badly put together.”—(Church House, November 6th, 18096.) 
This is quite true, but there is a distinct piquancy about Lord 
Salisbury’s son saying it. | 
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THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS ACT, 1897. 


The Voluntary Schools Act was carried in the Session of 1897. 
It may be briefly summarised as follows :— 


(1.) Additional State Atd to Voluntary Schools Only : Voluntary 
‘© Associations.” . 

The amount to be 5s. per head (instead of 4s. in the 1896 Bill)— 
estimated total amount, £,616,500. But this amount is an average only. 
Some schools may get more, others less. 

The dtstribution is to be made by the Education Department, subject 
to the following provisions :— 

(1) The Voluntary schools to form themselves into Associations, 
and these associations to form schemes for the distribution of the 
money, ‘‘ to guide the discretion of the Department.” 

(2) The extent of this discretion is absolute so long as the total 
money distributed in England and Wales does not exceed 5s. per 
child in average attendance, ‘‘due regard” being had to the 
‘‘maintenace of Voluntary subscriptions.” The Department may 
give 1s. per child in one place, and gs. per child in another. 

(3) An express instruction is given with regard to this discre- 
tionary power to the effect that a distinction may be drawn between 
town and country. Associations with more urban schools would in 
that case get more than §s. per child, and associations with more 
rural schools less. 

Schools ‘‘ unreasonably ” refusing to join associations are to be cut off 
from the additional grant. Any sums thus saved may be added to the 
grants to associations. Schools ‘‘ reasonably” refusing to join associa- 
tions are to be aided individually. In the case of all schools receiving 
grants under this Bill the Education Department ‘‘may” (but not 
** shall”) insist on the accounts being audited. 

(2.) Voluntary Schools to be Relteved from Rates. 

Mr. Balfour said :—‘‘ The total amount of rates now levied on 
Voluntary schools in London is very little over 4,;10,000, distributed over 
the vast and wealthy metropolitan area. But little as it is, relatively 
speaking in London, it is still smaller in most other parts of England and 
Wales.” 

(3.) Voluntary and Board Schools to be Freed from the 17s. 6d. Limit. 

The old system was that the Parliamentary Grant was permitted to 
reach 17s. 6d. a head without any condition as to other income; but that 
no grant can exceed that amount unless met by a corresponding amount 
from other sources. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL. 
The most important objections were summarised by the National 
Education Emergency Committee somewhat as follows :— 


(1) 

The violation of the principle of statutory equality. Yet the 
Duke of Devonshire, speaking to a deputation who invited 
him to treat the two classes of schools differently, had said :— 

‘*] presume that what is intended is a free grant all round. I do not 
conceive that it is proposed by any legislation to depart from the principle 
of statutory equality as regards State aid to Voluntary and Board schools.” 
—(London, November 20th, 1895.) 
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Sir John Gorst himself has pointed out very clearly the injustice that 
such a distinction would work as between parish and parish :— 
‘He did not think there was anything in which localities, towns, 
counties, or districts were more jealous than what they called being 
treated with justice—that was to say, every locality thought it ought to 
be equally favoured by the central Imperial Government. If they were to 
allocate the grant to Voluntary schools only, they would have this state 
of things—they would have two parishes side by side, one with a Board 
and the other without a Board ; the one which had no Board would get a 
very substantial grant out of the Imperial Exchequer for its school ; the 
other, which might be a poorer parish, and by far the worst off, would 
get nothing at all, because it was already oppressed, through no fault of 
its own, with a School Board rate. They would get this difficulty in the 
towns, and a town which had very little burden now, which had a large 
number of Voluntary schools, and a few Board scuools, would get a very 
large grant from the Government, because it was lightly taxed, the rates 
were light, and there were few children dependent upon them, whereas a 
neighbouring town, which had a very large number of Board schools and 
very few Voluntary schools, would get very little indeed out of the 
Government. ”—(Constitutional Club, November 12th, 18096.) 


(2) 

The Associations.—The coercion of local independence by giving 
the administration of public funds to these new organtsations 
who have the distributing of these funds without the check of local 
control. It is interesting to note the various views put forward as 
to the exact functions of these Associations. Here are two :— 

(az) Sir John Gorst called them a new education ‘‘ authority.” 
With this view Mr. Balfour agreed :— 

‘‘ These new associations are not confined, and cannot be confined to 
merely advising the Education Department as to the division of the grant 
which is assigned to them.”—(Manchester, January 10th, 1898.) 

(5) The Duke of Devonshire said that they are merely advisory, 
and this view was also taken by Mr. Chamberlain :— 

‘*The Government have thought that it would be advantageous to 
encourage advisory associations . . . .”—(Houseof Commons, March 


gth, 1897.) 
(3) 


The repeal of the only existing Parliamentary security for local 
contributions (t.e. the 17s. 6d. limit). 


(4) 

Vo security that the increased grant 1s used for advancing 
education (a) by improving the teaching staff, (6b) a more liberal 
curriculum, (c) better premises or improved sanitation and equip- 
ment, (a) in any other way. The presumption is that the new 
grant, in part at all events, relieves subscribers, or is used to dis- 
charge of old liabilities or a building grant. Sir W. Hart Dyke 
(an ex-minister of Education) said on this point :— a 

‘‘ He thought it absolutely necessary that in this new Act there should 
be adirection to the Education Department that, in all cases in which 
help was given to Voluntary schools, due consideration should be given to 
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the subscriptions paid to the schools. He thought it should be a sine qua 
non in all cases in which assistance was to be given to the locality that 
there should be some guarantee, on the part of the locality, that the sub- 
Sisting subscriptions would be maintained.”—(House of Commons, 
February 2nd, 1897.) 


The Duke of Devonshire was quite frank as to the view of the 
Government on this :— 

‘* We have declined to accept amendments which would have imposed 
upon the Education Department a rigid rule that this grant shall never be 
applied to a reduction of subscriptions where, in the opinion of the 
Department, the resources of a locality or of a certain portion of the 
people are so small that it is not in their power to make more than a very 
limited contribution to the support of those schools in which religious 
instruction is such as they desire for their children. In such cases we 
‘recognise that so long as a certain standard of efficiency is maintained 
without which the school would not be recognised at all it may be our 
duty to adminster this grant in aid rather for the relief of the subscribers 
and the parents than for the purpose of forcing up the standard of 
education in that locality to that which we may reasonably expect in 
more prosperous communities.” —(House of Lords, March 30th, 1897.) 

Sir John Gorst (unofficially) differed from his chief, however :— 

‘*The aid must be adequate. It must be sufficient to enable the man- 
agers of Voluntary schools to give an education as efficient as that of the 
Board schools. . . . Some plan will . . . have to be devised to 
secure that the aid will go to the school, and not to the subscribers. 


Otherwise it will be swallowed up by the latter, and the former will be no 
better off than before.”—(‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” November, 1806.) 


As a fact subscriptions have decreased. Here is the decrease 
for the year ended August 31st, 1899, as compared with the 
year ended August 31st, 1896 :— 

4 





Church of England _... iss — ws 40,145 
Roman Catholic $4 wae oe w+. 20,372 
Wesleyan a6 fs ae si .» 3,566 
British, etc. ... si aoe Sia we 5,179 

69, 262 





This is about a tenth of the new grant. 
Mr. Talbot, M.P., has thus appealed to Churchmen :— 


‘* He expressed regret at seeing that the voluntary subscriptions had 
considerably diminished. The taunt of their enemies at the time of the 
passing of the Voluntary Schools Act on that matter, he was sorry to say, 
was not misplaced; and he made a strong appeal to Churchmen to 
remedy the error. If Churchmen did not recognise their responsibilities 
there was no doubt about it that the days of the Act of 1897 would not 
last much longer than the days of the present party in power. Church 
people had an inexhaustible supply of wealth, if only the Church could 
tapit . . .%—-(Meeting of the National Society, June 15th, 1808.) 


It remains to be seen if the voluntary subscribers go on relieving 
themselves of their ‘‘ intolerable strain.” 
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(5) 
The exemption of Voluntary schools from rating, while maintatin- 
ing the obligation for Board schools, an unjust discrimination, which 
presses with special hardness on rural Boards. 


(6) 

The maintenance and intenstfication of the injustice done to 
parents throughout the rural districts, in thetr being compelled to 
send their children to privately-managed schools, over which they 
have no effective control. (7) 

7 


The perpetuation of the injury done to conscience and to 
efficiency by the continued imposition of denominational tests on those 
who desire t6 become teachers, whilst the grievances of Nonconformists, 
who are forced to send their children to Voluntary schools are left 
untouched. 

(8) 


The power given to the Education Department to discriminate 
between town and country schools. 


The Department very soon discriminated by allocating 5s. od. 
a head to the town and 3s. 3d. to the country—the extra od. 
for the towns being got by docking the country of 1s. od., the 
difference between the two sums being due to the fact that there 
are seven town Voluntary school children for every three in 


the country. Why was this done? Let Sir William Harcourt 
answer :— 


‘*] have thought of an explanation for this distinction, and the only one 
I can find is this—that in the towns they want to run against the School 
Board; and therefore they give the Voluntary schools there 5s. 9d. In 
the country districts, generally speaking, there are no School Boards, 
therefore they give them 3s. 3d. It is not because they care about raising 
education; their only object is to fight the School Boards. That is the 
meaning of the distinction, to my mind.”—(House of Commons, July 29th, 


1897.) 
LIBERAL AMENDMENTS REJECTED. 
The Government refused to accept any and every suggested 
amendment to the Voluntary Schools Bill proposed by the Liberal 


party. The following is an account of the more important rejected 
proposals :— | 


(1) The Government, by declining to accept Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
Instruction, refused even to permit discussion on the question of the 
representation of local authorities or parents on the management of the 
individual school. 

(2) They declined to make the special aid grant one of 5s. per child to 
every Voluntary school, a proposal which would have avoided all the 
pete tie and friction consequent on compulsory ‘‘associations” of 
schools. 

(3) They declined to ear-mark the special aid grant for educational 
efficiency, by words actually taken from their own last year’s Bill. 

(4) They declined to insert definite words to secure the maintenance of 
voluntary subscriptions. 
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(5) They declined to lay down any rules for the constitution or the 
area of the associations of schools recognised by the Bill. 

(6) They declined to insert words to secure the representation of 
teachers on the governing bodies of these associations. 

(7) They declined to insert words to secure the representation of parents 
on the governing bodies of associations. 

‘¢ So long as the parents are not a preponderating element we should be 
glad to see them represented on the Committee of Management.” (Report of 
Royal Commission on Education, 1888, appointed by a Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1885.) 

(8) They declined to insert words to secure that the governing bodies 
of the associations should consist of laymen to the extent of at least one 


half. . 
(9) They declined to make the associations voluntary instead of com- 


pulsory. 
(10) They declined to make the audit of Voluntary school accounts 


compulsory by Local Government Board auditors, as provided in their own 


last year’s Bill. 
(11) They declined to retain Parliamentary control over the distribution 


and spending of the special aid grant. 

(12) They declined to accept words securing that teachers in Voluntary 
schools should not, as a condition of their appointment, be compelled to 
perform extraneous duties. 

The result is to give what is practically an unconditional grant 
of public money, which in 1899 amounted to £798,259 14s. 10d., to 
unrepresentative committees—by far the greater number of them 
clerical committees. Yet speaking of such a policy at Bradford 
Mr. Chamberlain once said :— 

‘‘ The existence of Sectarian schools supported by State grants is, no 
doubt, a very serious question in itself, and one which some day or another 
ought to receive consideration. Whenever the time comes for its dis- 
cussion I, for one, shall not hesitate to express my opinion that contribu- 
tions of Government money, whether great or small, ought in all cases to 
be accompanied by some form of representative control.”—(Bradford, 
October 1st, 1885.) 


THE CONDUCT OF THE BILL. 

The Bill was carried by a more drastic use of the closure than 
has been applied to any Bill of similar length. It was discussed 
for 69% hours, during which 48 amendments were refused, the 
object of this being to avoid the Report stage; the closure was 
asked for 17 times and actually given 15 times. 

During the whole of the Committee stage, Sir John Gorst, the 
responsible Education Minister in the House of Commons, sat an 
interested but silent spectator of the proceedings, which were 
conducted by Mr. Balfour, assisted by Sir R. Webster and Sir R. 
B. Finlay. Mr. Asquith, referring to this on the Third Reading 
Debate, said :— 

‘*Night after night the Vice-President has sat on that bench or some- | 
where else a silent and detached spectator of the process . . . of 
debating and defending proposals on the passing of which the future 
conduct of his Department might largely depend. In the early stages 
the spectacle excited the faint but constantly diminishing amusement 
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which is aroused by the frequent repetition of an indifferent practical joke. 
But I venture to say that before the end of the Committee it assumed the 
dimensions of a grave Parliamentary scandal.”—(House of Commons, 
March 7th, 1900.) 


THE “POOR” SCHOOL BOARD ACT, 1897. 


In pursuance of Mr. Balfour’s promise to deal with Board 
schools, ‘‘ if time permit,” Sir John Gorst introduced this Bill, which 
was read a first time on April 8th, 1897. Its general effect was to 
give the School Boards an estimated additional sum of £110,602. 
The amount payable under the Bill was estimated at £153,895, 
but from that must be deducted the sum of £43,283 previously 
paid under the old Section 97 of the Act of 1870. By the Volun- 
tary Schools Act an estimated sum of £616,000 had just been 
granted to the Voluntary schools (the actual sum amounts to 
nearly £800,000). A proportionate sum for Board schools would 
have been £470,000. The actual sum given was 4,110,000. In 
other words, the principle of statutory equality was so much 
departed from that the Voluntary schools were treated just four 
times as well as the Board schools. 

To come to details. By Section 97 of the Act of 1870, where a 
rate of 3d. in the 4 did not produce a sum equal to 7s. 6d. for 
each Board school child in average attendance, the State undertook 
to pay the amount of the deficiency. This was taken as the basis 
of the present Bill, but a sliding scale was introduced, and whilst 
the amount of the test rate is still kept at 3d., the sum of 7s. 6d. 
varies according to the amount of the School Board rate in each 
particular town. If the rate is 3d. the amount is kept at 7s. 6d. 
But for every penny in excess in the rate in the % an additional qd. 
is added to the 7s. 6d. 


Thus we get a table :— s. d 
A rate of 3d. corresponds to a sum of 7 6 
oe) 4a. 99 99 7 10 
9 5d. 99 9 8 2 
” 6d. 99 ” 8 6 
and so on up to 
a 2s. 6d.__i,, is ee waa 16-6 


The question which has to be asked where the School Board rate 
is 5d. (say) in the & is: Does a 3d. rate produce an amount equal 
to the sum of 8s. 2d. per School Board child? If the answer is 
‘‘Yes ” in that particular case the School Board gets nothing. If 
the answer is ‘‘No” the State is to make up the deficiency. Put 
mathematically, the test question is : When the School Board-rate 
is (3 + x) pence, does a 3d. rate produce a sum equal to 7s. 6d + 
4 Xx pence per child P 

To try and make this clear let us take an instance or two (the 
figures are those which were good when the Act was being dis- 
cussed) :— 
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(1) West Ham.—Here the rate is 22d., and the question is, 
Does a 3d. rate produce 14s. 2d. per child? The answer is No, 
since a 3d. rate produces t 11,421, and the 33,024 Board School 
children at 14s. 2d. comes to £23,392. Therefore West Ham gets 
411,971, 2-€., £23,392, less £11,421. 

(2) BrrmincHAaM.—The rate is 11d., to which the corresponding 
amount is 10s. 2d. Does a 3d. rate produce tos. 2d. per child? Yes, 
for a 3d. rate comes to £27,477, and 48,276 children at 1os. 2d. 
comes to £24,540. The result is that Birmingham gets nothing. 

(3) HaLirax.—The rate is 14d., to which the corresponding 
amount is 11s. 2d. Does a 3d. rate produce ris. 2d. per child ? 
No, for a 3d. rate comes to 44,588, and 8,809 children at 11s. 2d. 
comes to £4,918. So Halifax gets £330, ze, 44,918 less 
454,588. : oe . a 

The most interesting instance 1s, however, London. Here the 
rate was 10od., to which the corresponding amount is gs. 1od. 
Now, there were 415,771 Board school children in average attend- 
ance, and these at gs. 10d. come to £204,420. But a 3d. rate 
produces £423,618, with the consequence that London gets not a 
single penny. 


SOME LIBERAL OBJECTIONS TO THE ACT. 
(1) 


It distributed about 1s. 2d. per head for the Board school 
children, whereas the Voluntary Schools Act gave 5s. per head to 
the Voluntary school children. 

(2) 


It creates a burden on urban districts and boroughs, the 
benefit of which will go chiefly to rural districts. 


Mr. Acland said :— 

‘London, for instance, would be very much surprised to hear how it 
was going to be treated under this Bill. It would be found that boroughs, 
taking them as a whole, would contribute to this Imperial grant a share 
out of all proportion to that which they would receive ; and the policy of 
taking money from the towns and distributing it elsewhere—which had 
begun under the Agricultural Rating Act of last year—would be extended 
under this Bill.”—(House of Commons, April 5th, 1897.) 


3 
Owing to the particular mode of relief adopted, glaring 
irregularities are created. As an example, compare the cases of 
Barrow and Hartlepool :— 








BARROW-IN-FURNESS. West HARTLEPOOL. 
School Board Rate ... 12°25d. | School Board Rate wea 2° 25d. 
Number of Board Scholars Number of Board Scholars 

in average attendance... 5,701 in average attendance... 6,041 
Total Grant by Bill w. £166 | Total Grant by Bill wee 251,007 
Equivalent to Grant, per Equivalent to Grant, per 


child, of... ies ves... Od child, of... des we «38. 4d. 
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‘Mr. Acland said :— 


‘Some Boards would get relief to the extent of 41,000 in one year, 
and the amount would go down to 4,500 in the next year, and up to £900 
in the year following. ‘That unequal method would tend to wastefulness, 
and would irritate the ratepayers by reason of the varying demands that 
would be made upon them from year to year.—(House of Commons, May 
20th, 1897.) 


MR. ROBSON’S ACT OF 1899. 

This Act, introduced by Mr. Robson, the Liberal member for 
South Shields, raises the minimum age of school attendance from 
- eleven to twelve. It was a measure to which the Government 
were committed in principle. For one thing, it was one of the 
provisions af their own Bill of 1896. The case does not rest there, 
for, as Mr. Robson said in the speech in which he moved the 
second reading :— 

‘*The Government were parties to the Berlin Conference of 1890, at 
which the leading proposal was that the minimum age of child labour 
should be raised to 12 years. The principal representative of Great 
Britain at the Conference was the right hon. gentleman now the Vice- 
President of the Education Committee (Szr John Gorst), and he felt that 
he could not assent to the proposal binding his Government and the 
country without explicit and specific authority, which authority in express 
terms he obtained formally and officially from Lord Salisbury, and the 
representative of Great Britain assented to the proposal, which was 
intended to be binding so far as the resolutions of international con- 
ferences can be binding upon all parties. This enabled the delegate for 
Great Britain to say, in opposing a proposition on the part of the southern 
countries, that, so far as they were concerned, the minimum age should 
be 10; ‘the delegates of Great Britain have agreed to the proposal 
limiting the daily labour of children, women, and young persons, and 
would even wish to extend it further’; and the right hon. gentleman 
went on to say, ‘We can pledge ourselves for Great Britain that our 
Government, faithful to its action in the past, will conform resolutely in 
the future—if it does not go beyond them—to the benevolent principles of 
the Conference.’ That, of course, did not bind the House, but it did bind 
the Ministry, and in no small degree the party to which that Ministry 
belonged.” —(House of Commons, March ist, 1899.) 


Yet the Government not only did not support the Bill as a 
Government, but did not support it in their individual capacity. 
Of the ten Cabinet Ministers in the Commons, only one—Mr. 
Ritchie—voted for the Bill, whilst the remaining nine abstained :— 


Mr. Balfour Mr. Chamberlain Mr. Chaplin 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach | Lord G. Hamilton Mr. Walter Long 
Sir M. White Ridley | Mr. Goschen Mr. Akers-Douglas 


Of the minor Ministers, Sir John Gorst, Sir R. E. Webster, Sir 
R. B. Finlay, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Dunbar Barton, Mr. 
Anstruther, Mr. Hayes Fisher, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. G. Wynd- 
ham, and Mr. John Atkinson voted for the Bill; whilst Sir William 
Walrond actually voted against it. Of the 30 Ministers, 11 voted 
for the Bill, 1 against it, and 18 abstained; and this on a Bill to 
the principle of which they were absolutely committed in the 


r 
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present Parliament. The Bill was eventually passed into law, 
thanks chiefly to the efforts put forward on its behalf by Mr. 
Robson, who received no help or encouragement of any kind from 
the Government as such, although Sir John Gorst was unofficially 
friendly in the matter. 

It should be added that the Bill was amended in the course of 
its passing by the provision ‘‘ that the authority for any district may, 
by by-law for any parish within their district, fix thirteen years as 
the minimum age for exemption from school attendance in the 
case of children to be employed in agriculture, and that in such 
parish such children over eleven and under thirteen years of age 
who have passed the standard fixed for partial exemption from 
school attendance by the by-laws of the local authority shall not 
be required to attend school more than 250 times in any year.” 


THE 1899 CODE AND PUPIL TEACHERS. 

The 1899 Code contained two articles dealing with pupil 
teachers. Article 37 provided :— 

‘‘ After January 1st, 1900, no pupil teacher will be recognised in a 
school in which there are not at least two adult teachers employed, except 
with the special consent of the inspector.” 

By article 42, two, instead of three, pupil teachers were allowed to 
each principal teacher. The effect of these alterations by decreasing 
the opportunities for cheap child labour would have been materially 
to increase educational efficiency. But the effect would also have 
been to increase the cost of conducting some of the Voluntary 
schools now run ‘‘on the cheap.” Accordingly on April 17th, 
1899, Mr. Jeffreys moved an address to her Majesty to strike out 
these objectionable articles—and the Government at once consented 
to do it, but not before Sir John Gorst had satisfied the House that 
on the merits the Government proposals were absolutely and 
entirely justifiable. On the vote he walked out of the House 
rather than vote with his own Government for the abandonment of 
the attacked provisions of the Code. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACT, 1899. 


This Act was passed in the Session of 1899, after having been 
first introduced in the House of Lords. 


WHAT THE ACT DOES. 


The Act establishes a Board of Education, charged with the 
superintendence of matters relating to education in England and 
Wales, to consist of a President and of the Lord President of 
Council, the principal Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner 
of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the 
next vacancy the office of Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (the office now held by Sir John Gorst) is to 
be abolished. 

The Board of Education takes (April 1st, 1900) the place of the 
Education Department (including the Science and Art Department). 
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The Queen by Order in Council is to be able to transfer to the 
Board any of the powers of the Charity Commissioners in matters 
to relate to education, and the Order may make such provision as 
appears necessary for applying to the exercise of those powers by 
the Board of Education the enactments relating to the Charity 
Commissioners ; provided that any question as to whether an 
endowment or any part of an endowment is held for or ought to 
be applied to educational purposes shall be determined by the 
Charity Commissioners. 

The Board of Education may, by their officers or by any 
University organisation, after taking the advice of the Consultative 
Committee hereinafter mentioned, inspect any school supplying 
secondary education and desiring to be so inspected, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the character of the teaching in the school 
and the nature of the provisions made for the teaching and health 
of the scholars, and may so inspect the school on such terms as 
may be fixed by the Board of Education with the consent of the 
Treasury ; provided that the inspection of schools established by 
scheme under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, shall, 
subject to regulations made by the Treasury under Section 9 of 
that Act, be conducted as heretofore by the Central Welsh Board 
for Intermediate Education, and that the said Board shall be 
recognised as the proper organisation for the inspection of any such 
schools as may be desirous of inspection under this section. 

The council of any county or county borough are to be able out 
of any money applicable for the purposes of technical education to 
pay or contribute to the expenses of inspecting under this section 
any school within their county or borough. 

The Queen may, by Order in Council, establish a Consultative 
Committee consisting (as to not less than two-thirds) of persons 
representing Universities and other bodies interested in education, 


for the purpose of— 

(2) framing, with the approval of the Board of Education, 
regulations for the formation of a register of teachers ; 
and 

(5) advising the Board of Education on any matter referred 
to the committee by the Board. 

The President of the Board may sit in the House of Commons. 
If he does not he may be represented there by a Parliamentary 
Secretary. 

The Act is not to apply to Scotland or Ireland. 


THE TRUE MEANING OF THE ACT. 


Mr. Birrell, on the third reading of the Bill, said :— 


‘The debate was a disagreeable commentary on the new fashion of 
legislation by way of skeleton. The noble lord who in these matters was 
a hungry politician in search of flesh, failed to find it on the bones of this 
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skeleton ; and he asked the Vice-President to say what he meant to do 
with this Bill after he had got it. Not a word which the right hon. 
gentleman had said in reply either bound him or his successor who might 
have to administer the law. . . . . The Bill gave no information 
whatever. It simply created a new department, and handed on existing 
powers to be worked by a different body and machinery. The Govern- 
ment, in fact, said :—‘ Pass this Bill in outline, and leave it to the Depart- 
ment to fill up the details.’ So far from settling any questions of 
importance, this Bill in the future would fling open the door of angry 
controversy as to what was the meaning of such legislation, and what 
was to be the power in future of the department to be constituted. On the 
whole, he thought that the old-fashioned way of saying in an Act of 
Parliament what was meant was certainly the better method of legislation.” 
—(House of Commons, August 1st, 1899.) 


THE CODE OF 10900. 


The central idea of the 1900 Education Code is the introduction 
of the ‘‘ Block ” Grant, to begin in rg01. This is a grant which 
already obtains in Scotland, and the separate English grants are 
now swept away as follows :— 








OLD GRANT. NEW GRANT. 
EicHt SEPARATE GRANTS. Up to 14 years of age: 
Principal ..  «. 2 -- «+ t4/> or 126 A single ‘‘ Block " Grant, the same for boys 
Discipline .. ae is +. 1/6 or 1/- and girls. 
Drawing .. a ie .. t/gor Nil 
 hevanetohaala . oe .° _ pal oe Ry grant as = rule to be ‘papi for scholars 
inet i 7 tes - - P : ‘ . a : 
Clase Subjects ©. |. 1 assaf or Nil. | OTP *4 Fears of age-(Article 13.) 
Class Subjects (Second) .. 2/s, 1/+, or Nil 
Spreciric SUBJECTS: MINIMUM. 
First rs - » 3m, 2, or Nil ar/- 
Second... se ae .- 3/-. 2/-, or Nil 
MINIMUM. MAXIMUM. MAXIMUM. 
15/- About 27/- 22/= 


Inasmuch as at present the Voluntary schools earn in grants on 
an average eightpence per child less than the Board schools, the 
effect of the ‘‘ Block” grant will be to give a further large sum of 
money each year to the Denominational schools without getting 
any corresponding amount of local representative control. Against 
the Block grant in principle there is no objection, but the objection 
to the reduction of the maximum grant from 27s. 6d. to 2is., or, 
in case of excellence, to 22s., is that it is a levelling up of the 
grant instead of a levelling up of education. The only power left 
of stimulating schools to higher efficiency is represented by the 
difference between the 22s. grant and 21s. grant. Why could not 
the provision in the Scotch Code, enabling the inspector consider- 
ably to reduce the grant in the case of inefficiency, be applied to 
English schools? The Code, as introduced, aimed a heavy blow at 
the Higher Grade Schools. So much objection was taken to this 
that the Board of Education issued a Minute instituting Higher 
Elementary Schools for children who have been at least two years 
in a public elementary school. But the net effect of Code and 
Minute educationally is still unsatisfactory. 
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II.—ADMINISTRATION. 


No administrative department has such a free hand as the 
Education Department. It can endow any school with a hand- 
some income or can deprive it of every penny from rates and taxes; 
it holds the power of life or death, and itself creates from day to 
day the fateful laws which it administers. Nearly all progress in 
national education throughout the century has been accomplished 
through the action of the Education Department. Without its 
consent nothing could be done, without its initiative or approval 
little would have been done in many parts of the country. 

Till the present Government came into power the Education 
Department has through successive ministries of different political 
colour maintained effectively traditions of progress. Under the 
present Government the ‘‘free hand” has been utilised to ‘‘ put 
back the clock” or to retard its progress when reaction was 
impossible. 

In order to avoid conflict with outraged public opinion its 
methods have been devious and sometimes plausible, and it has 
been most successful when the measures were apparently so trivial 
or So intricately technical that none but experts realised their tatal 
import. 

As soon as the present Government took office the Bishops of 
the Church of England arranged a deputation to Lord Salisbury, 
and on November 2oth, 1895, presented a memorial setting forth 
their views and demands on the Education question. These were 
nine in number. They can best be described by a sentence taken 
from the church newspaper, Zhe Guardian, of August 2nd, 1893: 
‘‘In order to keep going our own Church schools we are obliged 
to block, whenever we can, the general advance of the education 
movement.” The demands of the Bishops, with the exception of 
one, dealing with religious instruction were designed (1) to relieve 
inefficient Church schools from the penalties for inefficiency, and (2) 
in the interest of denominational schools (which are the most 
inefficient part of the national system) to ‘‘ block the general 
advance of the educational movement.” These demands raised 
the biggest storm of popular opposition which this Government 
has had to face, but by quiet and insidious changes in administra- 
tion and legislation all these eight demands have, in the course of 
a few years, been partly or completely granted, and have been 
accompanied by other reactionary changes. The ordinary grants 
have been re-arranged so that bad schools ‘‘ may share equitably ” 
with good schools, except in cases of gross inefficiency. Instead 
of assisting any district which desires to have a School Board, the 
Government has systematically thrown difficulties in the way of the 
electors or even refused their request. Whena Board school is 
desired and required, the Department has again and again 
obstructed or refused and compelled the ratepayers to meet 
pressing needs by private voluntary effort. The right to free 
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education without payment of fees, which it is the statutory duty 
of the Department to secure for every child requiring it, has been 
in numbers of cases flatly refused, and if given is given grudgingly 
or offered under unacceptable conditions, and in many cases 
schools which have been free for years have been allowed to 
re-impose a fee on some of the children, and to continue to receive 
the fee grant given by Parliament in place of the fee. 

These are only common types of innumerable administrative 
aets ‘‘ which block the general advance of the educational move- 
ment,” and they serve no purpose whatever except to ‘‘ keep 
going’ certain inefficient clerical schools. It is hardly necessary 
to mention here that the Act of 1870 preserved an absolute 
monopoly, free from competition, te every Voluntary school which 
could maintain a minimum standard of efficiency, but provided 
that schools which failed should be either transferred to the rate- 
payers or replaced by a rate-provided school. Under the present 
Government the Education Department protects bad schools 
which, with unsuitable buildings and inadequate staff, are far 
below the prescribed standard of efficiency. The interests of the 
children, and the rights of the ratepayers, are sacrificed to the 
convenience of clerical managers. A striking object-lesson was 
afforded by the debate on the new code in 1899. The inadequacy 
of the staff of rural schools has long been a glaring scandal. The 
regulations at present permit a school of one hundred and fifty 
children, divided into six or more classes, to be taught by one 
teacher and three absolutely unqualified child-apprentices. The 
new code contained regulations which would have substituted 
‘fan adult” for one of the apprentices, not necessarily a qualified 
adult, but merely an untrained ‘‘ woman” of eighteen in place of 
one of the incompetent children of thirteen. The suggested reform 
was ludicrously trivial and inadequate, but it was rejected by the 
majority of the House of Commons after a set debate in which - 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Cranborne and other leading members tooka . 
prominent part. The proposal was in effect that a small fraction 
of the large ‘‘aid grant” just given to the Voluntary schools should 
secure a small instalment of long overdue reforms. It was cynically 
rejected. We specially mention this incident because the whole 
proceeding and the speeches and votes, and the avowed motives, 
stand on record in the Parliamentary debates. It is but one item 
amongst hundreds, many of them far more disastrous. It may 
stand as the type of the anti-educational administration of the 
present Government. 

Amongst general acts of indefensible administration has been the 
withdrawal during six months of the year of the right of parents, 
ratepayers and others, to see the Government report upon a 
Voluntary school and the recognition of a new Church Training 
Coliege for teachers to supply a demand which was entirely 
- undenominational. The Church already controls the training of 
more than half the teachers and only employs one third. 
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In two different directions the Department has been busy 
creating new educational authorities—on the one hand the ‘‘asso- 
ciations ” for the distribution of the aid grant to Voluntary schools, 
and the other the ‘‘ organisations” for science and art instruction. 
By the first the Voluntary schools have been grouped in ecclesiastical 
areas and forced under the control of ecclesiastical organisations. 
The worst effects of completely covering the country with new and 
influential authorities in new areas, and largely under ex officio 
control, have still to be seen. Their mere existence is a blow to 
the principle of self-government, and their influence is bound to 
be antagonistic to progress and popular education. These two 
objects are to save inefficient Church schools from extinction 
and to make all Church schools more effectively sectarian. In 
both cases the public interest is sacrified. 

The other authorities created have not even the shadowy 
Parliamentary sanction which the Voluntary Schools Act of 1897 
gave to ‘‘ Voluntary Schools Associations.” For twenty years 
the best School Boards, assisted and encouraged by the Education 
Department, have been providing ‘‘ Higher Grade Schools,” to 
which the promising children of all the ordinary schools could be 
drafted during the last few years of their school life. This has 
been the real ‘‘educational ladder” providing naturally for con- 
tinuing the education of talented children. Apart from higher 
considerations they are seen to be absolutely necessary when it is 
remembered that a clever child can complete the ordinary elemen- 
tary course at twelve years or even eleven, and yet (by the Tory 
Act of 1891) can claim, as of statutory right, free education up to 
fifteen years of age. This higher work for exceptional children 
has steadily developed, being mainly supported by grants from the 
Science and Art Department. Other sources of income being the 
grants for higher subjects by the Education Department and the 
local rates, of course this development has been opposed by 
enemies of popular education and by the Church schools, and 
as soon as Lord Salisbury took office in 1895 these influences began 
to operate, and have been insidiously at work ever since. There were 
quickly many injurious changes in the regulations. These are, in most 
cases, too technical to explain, but one is significant enough without 
explanation—the words providing that the Parliamentary grant 
would be used to promote instruction in science and art ‘‘especially 
among the industrial classes’ disappeared. This and the demands of 
the Bishops that Schooi Boards should be restrained from providing 
better buildings, better teachers and higher education than Church 
Voluntary schools were prepared to provide, give the key-note to 
the whole policy. The Education Department began to raise 
difficulties about sanctioning buildings such as it had hitherto 
urged and almost insisted upon. It revised and re-arranged 
grants so as to deprive schools of a large part of their income. 
It began to suggest that expenditure from rates was possibly 
not legal, the Department itself being practically the maker of 
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the law, able by a stroke of the pen to prescribe or forbid the 
teaching of any subject from the alphabet to Sanskrit, or the 
multiplication table to the integral calculus. Above all, it under- 
took, without Parliamentary sanction, to confer on any ‘“ local 
organisation for the promotion of Secondary Education ” the power 
to forbid any new schools or classes within its area, trusting to 
local jealousy or the influence of interested individuals to thwart 
the desires of the majority of the ratepayers. All these different 
measures are not so direct and drastic as the lay and clerical 
enemies of the higher education of the industrial classes desired, 
but, the Government having met one decisive rebuff in attempting 
reactionary legislation, had to seek crooked and ingenious 
ways of accomplishing their aims by administrative machinery. 
They have been only too successful. The mere withdrawal of 
official approval has sufficed to kill the movement in many 
quarters, the refusal to sanction loans for new buildings, the 
shrinkage of income from government grants and the fear of 
incurring expenditure from the rates which might prove to be 
illegal have all had their effect in closing schools or restricting the 
work previously carried on. The Government has, to some extent, 
protected its flank in these manceuvres by proposing to create 
some new statutory authorities, but it has never even hinted at 
the possibility of an authority in which the ratepayers would have 
the same direct power of providing schools and spending their 
money to as full an extent as they consider necessary as they now 
exercise through the School Board system. Real authorities to 
provide education, whether high or low, the Government con- 
sistently opposes and obstructs ; spurious authorities, clerical and 
lay, armed with little or no real power, except the power to 
obstruct and defeat enlightened ratepayers and progressive electors, 
they have been ready to create and clothe with as much little brief 
authority as can be accomplished by mere administrative order. 
The administrative record of the Education Department, under the 
control of Lord Salisbury’s Government, is one consistent un- 
redeemed ingenious cynical working out of a conspiracy with each 
and every enemy of the education of the people. 


CHAPTER III. 


AGRICULTURE. 





I.—_THE TORY PROMISE. 


‘* Our policy is (1) to relieve the land from the unfair and the excessive 
burdens which have been placed upon it by recent legislation. We desire 
to deal with the question which was touched upon by your chairman and 
to make it impossible that (2) unfair and preferential rates shall be given 
to foreign produce in competition with home grown produce. We want 
to see (3) that the tenant farmer has every possible security that can be 
given to him for valuable improvements which he makes with his own 
money. We want (4) to place the landlord, if possible, in a position to 
make those improvements which the tenants ordinarily look to the land- 
lord to make, and we want (5) to give to the farmers the facilities which 
are possessed by the tenant-farmers in Ireland of becoming the owners 
as well as the tenants of their lands.” 


Mr. Chamberlain at Rucsy, 
General Election, 1895 (/uly 22d). 


‘* The protection of agricultural tenants in their improvements ‘ 
the easing of the heavy burden under which British agriculture is sink- 
ing . . . are some of the subjects on which the labours of a Unionist 
Government and of the Unionist party may well be expended. In 
respect to all of them something, in respect to some of them much may, 


I believe, be done.” 
Mr. Balfour, 1895 Election Address in 
EAST MANCHESTER, 


**VII. The extension of small holdings.” 
Mr. Balfour’s EAST MANCHESTER Election 
Card, General Election, 1895. 


‘“‘T attach great importance to the amendment and simplification of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act . . . and I should be glad to see 
greater facilities given to smaller cultivators to become the owners of the 
soil they occupy. In the constitution and personnel of the new Govern- 
ment all classes concerned in the cultivation of the land have a full 
guarantee that questions affecting their industry will be kept steadily in 


view.” 
Mr, Walter Long, Minister of Agriculture, 
1895 Election Address in LIVERPOOL (WEST DERBY). 
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‘‘ Lord Salisbury, by appointing a Cabinet Minister to the Board of 
Agriculture, has proved that he intends this question to occupy a fore- 


most place.” 
The Marquis of Carmarthen, M.P. (Treasurer of the 
Household) 1895 Election Address in BRIXTON. 





‘* With the majority, which he hoped would be theirs, foremost among 
the questions which they would have to discuss would be the position of 
one of the greatest interests to this country—the interests of agriculture.” 

Mr. Goschen, at East GRINSTEAD, 
General Election, 1895 (/uly 10th). 


‘* The inclusion of the new Minister of Agriculture in Lord Salisbury’s 
. Cabinet is a satisfactory proof of the sincerity of the Government to seek 
a remedy for the lamentable depression in that national industry whick. 
has so long and unhappily prevailed.” 
Viscount Weymouth (now the Marquis of Bath), 
(late Tory M.P.), 1895 Election Address in FROME. 


a ee --  - 


II-WHAT THE TORIES HAVE DONE. 


At the General Election the country districts were placarded 
with injunctions to ‘‘VoTE FOR JONES AND BETTER TIMES” 
where Jones was the Tory candidate. Mr. Chamberlain has 
admitted that an analysis of Tory Election addresses shows that 
the commonest promise was ‘‘ Relief to Agriculture.” This promise, 
moreover, Mr. Chamberlain claimed (at Manchester on Novem- 
ber 15th, 1898) that the Government have ‘‘amply fulfilled,” 
urging that the Rating Act gave Ministers a ‘‘clear bill” with 
regard to the agricultural classes. We have only to turn to the 
Tory promises and to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Rugby in 1895 
(see page 41) to see how audacious this is. The fact is that 
Ministers have been busy explaining that the legislature is 
incapable of getting the ‘‘ better times” so universally promised 
at the General Election. In August, 1895, Lord Salisbury wrote 
to Lord Winchilsea, recalling a previous speech in which he had 
dilated on the limited powers of Parliament in this matter—a 
speech conveniently overlooked when Lord Salisbury’s supporters 
went electioneering. This was admitted by the Z2mes in an article 
on December 13th, 1895 :— 

‘‘ The reproach levelled at the Unionists by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, of encouraging hopes among the agricultural classes which 
it is now impossible to fulfil, has a certain justification in language used 
before and during the election by some of the rank and file. The Unionist 
leader was usually prudent enough to avoid compromising pledges.” 


So the Tory cue has been (1) to explain that they cannot be 
expected to achieve the impossible—z.e., make .agriculture pros- 
perous, and (2) to claim all kinds of credit for such measures as 
the Rating Act. Mr. Walter Long had not been six months in 
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office before protesting (at Liverpool, in: October, 1895) that ‘‘ the 
present or any Government” could not ‘‘restore prosperity 
or raise prices.” Sir Matthew White Ridley (at Blackpool, 
on August 1oth, 1897) declared that from his heart he 
believed that ‘‘ by legislation they could not expect permanently 
to improve the condition of agriculture in this country.” 
Yet in February, 1895, Mr. Jeffreys, supported by the 
entire strength of the Unionist Opposition, tried to turn 
out the Liberal Government for its failure to relieve the 
depressed agricultural interest. Mr. Balfour on that occasion 
talked of our ‘‘ being face to face . . withanagricultural . . . crisis 
which does require us to consider anew . . . all the circumstances 
affecting ous social conditions.” The Government may have 
‘‘considered”’ these circumstances, but it has certainly done 
nothing to alter them. 


THE RATING ACT (ENGLAND AND WALES) 


OF 1896. 


The Rating Act (England and Wales) of 1896 is notable as 
being the first of the measures introduced by the Government to 
give ‘‘doles” to their own particular friends—in this case the 
landowners. The circumstances attending the introduction of the 
Bill were exceedingly curious. The late Liberal Government 
appointed a Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression, two 
of the Commissioners being Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long, who in 
1895 became Tory Ministers. Early in 1896 most unexpectedly 
this Commission presented an interim report, urging that it was 
necessary at once to ‘‘ relieve” agriculture by reducing the amount 
of rates paid on agricultural land. It would be supposed that a 
Royal Commission would not recommend a scheme without having 
made some enquiry into it, and without giving opportunity to 
persons interested in other property to make their views known 
and to have their objections stated ; that has been the general rule 
with Royal Commissions. But in this case no enquiry whatever 
was made into the subject by the Commission ; no witnesses were 
called to give evidence for or against the scheme; and no oppor- 
tunity was afforded to anyone to state their objection in principle 
or in detail to the scheme which has been recommended by the 
Commission. The scheme, which was hatched at the Local 
Government Board by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long and some other 
members of the Commission, was sprung upon the Commission 
at the last moment and was carried by the majority with the 
utmost haste with a view to immediate legislation in the Session 
of 1896. The general order, therefore, was reversed. Instead of 
the legislation being the result of the report of a Royal Commission, 
the report of the Commission has been due to legislation having 
been decided upon, and to its being thought expedient to bolster 
up a bad scheme by some kind of authority. 
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WHAT THE RATING ACT DOES. 


For a period of five years from March 31st, 1897, the occupier 
of agricultural land in England and Wales, is liable in the case of 
every rate to which the Act applies, to pay one half only of the 
rate in the pound payable in respect of buildings and other 
hereditaments. The Act applies to every rate as defined by the 
Act, except a rate—(a) which the occupier of agricultural land is 
liable, as compared with the occupier of buildings or other 
hereditaments, to be assessed at or to pay in the proportion of 
one half or less than one half, or (4) which is assessed under any 
commission of sewers or in respect of any drainage, wall, embank- 
ment, or other work for the benefit of the land. To meet the 
deficiency thus caused on the amount raised in rates by the 
’ spending authorities in the localities a sum is to be paid half-yearly 
to the authorities out of what is called the annual grant. This 
annual grant is paid out of the Local Taxation account, and 
remains the same for the whole of the five years. The Act con- 
stituted practically a revolution in our system of rating. _Where 
any hereditament consists partly of agricultural land and partly of 
buildings, the Act provides for a separate valuation of the two, 
and the gross estimated rental of the buildings apart from the 
agricultural land is, while the buildings are used only for the 
cultivation of the said land, to be calculated not on structural cost, 
but on the rent at which they would be expected to let to a tenant 
from year to year, if they could only besoused ; and the total gross 
estimated rental of the hereditament is not to be increased on the 
result of this separate valuation. ‘‘ Agricultural land,” is defined 
as being (a) any land used as arable, meadow, or pasture ground 
only, (8) cottage gardens exceeding one quarter of an acre, 
(c) market gardens, (d) nursery grounds, (e) orchards, or (/) 
allotments, but does not include (a) land occupied together with a 
house as a park, or gardens, other than as aforesaid, (6) pleasure- 
grounds, (c) any land kept or preserved mainly or exclusively for 
purposes of sport or recreation, or (@) land used as a racecourse. 

To show how the Act works out in practice, let us take a 
district in which there is the same amount in rateable value ot 
(2) agricultural land and (8) buildings ; and let us suppose that 
before the Act £300 was raised in rates. If the rates have remain- 
ed at that level, the effect of the Act is that this £300 is now paid 
as follows :— 

475 by agricultural land ; 
475 by the State ; 
#150 by buildings. 


(1.)— Where the Rates go up. 


Suppose that before the end of the period of five years the rates go up 
to 4450. The State still contributes only 475, since the State contribu- 
tion, once fixed, remains the same for the five years. Agricultural land 
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will have to pay only half as much in the pound as buildings, with the 
result that the £450 will be paid :— 

4125 by agricultural land. 

£75 by the State. 

£250 by buildings. 
Buildings, rated at half the total, will have to pay not only half, 
which would be £225, but in addition an extra sum of 425. In other 
words, the grant in aid of agricultural land will, so far as we increase in 
rates is concerned, have to be paid, not by the State, but by the buildings 
in the locality. In such a case the unfortunate townsman will, while he 
waits for 47s reform of local taxation, have to pay not only (1) a penny in 
the pound in income-tax for the Imperial subvention, but (2) an additional 
rate for this local grant-in-aid. Mr. Lloyd-George (the Liberal Member 
for Carnarvon) proposed an amendment which would have cured this 
defect, but the Government voted it down by 250 to 117 (/une 24th, 1896). 


(2).— Where the Rates go Down. 


Let us suppose that before the end of the period of five years the rates 
go down to £240. The State still contributes only 475, since the State 
contribution, once fixed, remains the same for five years. Agricultural 
land will have to pay half as much in the pound as buildings, with the 
result that the 4240 will be paid :— 

455 by agricultural land ; 

£75 by the State ; 

4110 by buildings. 

Now buildings ought to pay £;120—one-half the total amount. So in 
this case some of the money voted for the relief of agricultural distress 
will go to the relief of the rates on buildings. Mr. Ellis Griffith (the 
Liberal member for Anglesea) proposed an amendment which would have 
cured this defect, but the Government voted it down by 251 to 148 
(June 25th, 1806). 


TWO CONCRETE INSTANCES. 


We are not, however, confined to theory; here are two actual 
instances of the effect of the Rating Act :— 
(1) Brockworth ( Gloucestershire ).—The figures for this parish 
are :— 
Houses, 4,1,014. 
Total rateable value 42,713 { Agricultural Land, £699. 


Brockworth’s share of rates in one half year after the Act was £4,203, 
less £46, its share of the amount paid by the Government under the 
Rating Act. In order to raise this sum of 4157 a rate of 1s. 8d. on the 
houses, and rod. on the land is necessary. If the Rating Act had not 
been passed, the amount to have been raised would have been 4203, and 
a rate of 1s. 6d. on houses and land alike—z.e., on 42,713—would have 
been sufficient. In other words the Rating Act costs every ratepayer on 
houses 2d. in the 4! In this particular case 117 persons have their rates 
raised whilst only 16 benefit. 


(2) Langport Union ( Somerset ).—Here is another case, as set out 
in a letter in the Langport and Somerton Herald of November z2oth :— 
For the first half year, under the operation of the Act, ending 
September 2gth last, I find the total value of the Langport Union 
was £92,958, divided into land, £59,483, and houses, Laas The 
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total amount received from rates was 46,039, and the amount of Govern- 
ment grant 41,222, making the total receipts 47,261. Now had this sum 
of 47,261 been collected under the old and equal system of rating, the 
, proportionate amount payable by house property would have been 
42,618, but under the operation of the new Act, whereby half the value of 
land has been withdrawn, the sum of £6,039 had to be raised on the new 
assessable value of £63,217 (being half land and whole of house value). 
As a consequence house property has had to pay £43,198, instead of 
42,618 under the old system, clearly showing that houses, as a direct 
consequence of the manipulation of rateable values under the new Act, 
have been robbed of no less than 4,580 during the first half year, a sum 
=e kes to 4d. in the 4, in the whole of the 27 parishes in the Langport 
nion.” 


LIBERAL ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE THE ACT. 


The Act was closured through the House of Commons, and 
only passed after two all night sittings. Mr. Chaplin agreed to 
limit the operation of the Act toa period of five years, but that 
was the only amendment of importance accepted. When the Bill 
was promised in the Queen’s Speech, it was announced as a 
measure to relieve agricultural distress; and when Mr. Chaplin 
introduced it in the House of Commons he declared that its object 
was to help the farmers, who would, so he asserted, in 99 cases 
out of 100 get the relief which it afforded. Yet the Government 
steadily resisted all the amendments moved by the Liberal party to 
achieve these two objects. We. give a short account of the more 
important :— 

(1) The Government defeated by 179 to 67 an Amendment 
moved (May 14th, 1896) by Mr. McKenna (the Liberal Member 
for North Monmouth), limiting the relief afforded by the Bill to 
land where the present assessment is not less than one-fifth lower 
than 1876. Only such land can properly be described as suffering 
from Agricultural Depression. 

(2) The Government defeated by 146 to 63 an Amendment 
moved (May 19th, 1896) by Mr. Robson (the Liberal Member for 
South Shields), confining the relief to land rented at not more than 
%1 per acre. The Government also defeated by 208 to 108 the 
Amendment moved (June 23rd, 1896) by Sir Joseph Pease (the 
Liberal Member for Barnard Castle), confining the relief to land 
rented at not more than 25s. Why should money be taken from | 
the taxes to help the owners or farmers of land for which such high 
rents as over 4 or 25s. an acre are still paid ? 

(3) The Government defeated by 236 to 131 an Amendment 
moved (/une 24th, 1896) by Mr. Stuart (the Liberal Member for 
Hoxton), excluding from the operation of the Bill those agricul- 
tural lands which are situate within a borough, a county borough, 
or the metropolitan police district. These lands are in many cases 
prospective building sites of great value. Everybody knows that 
on such lands the rent paid for the land is high, and that there is . 
no agricultural depression. 
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(4) The Government defeated by 213 to 80 an Amendment 
moved (June 29th, 1896) by Mr. Sydney Buxton (the Liberal 
Member for Poplar), excluding from the benefit of the Bill any 
land which has an increase over and above its ordinary value as 
agricultural land (‘‘ Accommodation”’ Land). None of such land 
suffers from agricultural depression, and in such cases the money 
goes with absolute certainty into the pockets of the landlords. 

(5) The Government defeated by 216 to 102 an Amendment 
moved (/une 237d, 1896) by Mr. Seale-Hayne (Liberal Member for 
Mid-Devon), limiting the operation of the Bill to the cases of 
tenants whose rents had not been raised after the passing of the 
. Act. This was an exceedingly important amendment, designed to 
make certain that the relief should go where Mr. Chaplin pre- 
tended it wbduld go—to the farmers, not to the landlords. This 
proposal would have carried out the expressed intention of the 
Government, for during the five years it is quite possible for a land- 
lord to raise his rents, and thus to put a great deal of this contri- 
buted money into his own pockets. No injustice would have been 
done to a good landlord by the amendment, which aimed simply 
at preventing injustice on the part of bad landlords. It would not 
have prevented any justifiable increase of rents, because where 
rents could be raised legitimately there could be no agricultural 
depression, and, consequently, no need for this statutory relief. 
It is the tenant farmer’s capital that has been expended during the 
past ten or fifteen years in paying the owner’s rent, and it was 
highly desirable to insert a provision of this kind in the Bill in 
order to prevent tenants from being robbed of the proposed 
benefits by bad landlords. As Mr. Lambert (the Liberal Member 
for South Molton) said, the Amendment tested ‘‘ the sincerity of 
the Government towards the tenant. farmer.” 


POINTS ABOUT THE ACT.* 


(t) The money is certain to go into the pockets of the landowners. 
Not all at once, of course, for a few farmers who have leases may 
receive a few pounds for a year or two. But it is plain that if a 
farmer pays less rates he will pay more rent. In taking a farm he 
considers rent, rates and tithe together. In fact Mr. Chaplin has 
. said himself :— 

‘*The effect on the owner was that if rates were high he got less rent, 
and if they were low he got more rent; therefore, he maintained that 


ultimately the whole burden of the rates fell on the owner of the land, and 
on nobody else.” 


When reminded of this in the House of Commons all Mr. 
Chaplin could plead was that he had used the word ‘‘ultimately.” 


* For a more detailed examination of the Act see ‘‘ The Farmers’ Burdens :. 
will the Rating Act lighten them?’ By Harold Cox. Price 1d., post 
free 13¢d,, from Liberal Publication Department, 42, Parliament-street, 
S.W. 
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If the whole burden falls on the landlord and nobody else, the 
whole relief must go to the landlord and nobody else. So that, 
even on Mr. Chaplin’s own admission, the dole will ultimately go 
to the landowners. There are many Tories who openly avow this. 
For instance, Mr. Usborne, the Tory M. P. for Chelmsford, has said :— 

‘* No one had denied, and he hoped no one wished to deny, that the 
Rating Act was in relief of the landlord and not of the tenant.” —( February 
8th, 1897.) 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach has said :— 

‘* Well, I do not think I can go quite as far as the hon. member in his 

view of the Act of last year as a benefit to the English farmer. In m 
belief—and I have always said so0—it will be a benefit to the Englis 
farmer certainly at first, probably for the whole time of its operation ; but 
. when fresh tenancies are created, when there is a change in tenancies, 
especially in the present state of the market as between landlord anc. 
tenant, if the change should be more in favour of the landlord than at 
present, then no doubt—I think it is admitted—the owner of the land will 
have an advantage.” —(House of Commons, May 6th, 1897.) 
Sir Michael has also treated the Rating Act as a ‘‘return 
match ” for the Budget of 1894—the landowner gets back in rates 
what he loses in death duties (see page 10). Mr. Walter Long 
has still another theory :— 

‘‘He disregarded the silly argument that the money would find its 

way into the pocket of the. landlord. Whether the relief went to the 
landlord, to the tenant, or to the labourer, it would find its way into 
the land, which was what they intended to relieve and benefit.” —( Wantage, 
November 4th, 18096.) 
The dole is treated for all the world as if it were a new kind 
of manure. Mr. Long added that the Government had shown 
that ‘‘their heart was in the right place.” The nation’s 
money is in the landowners’ pockets—also its ‘‘ right place” no 
doubt from the Tory point of view. 

(2) The advantage to the country is not great enough to justify 
a million and a-third a year of the taxpayer's money—just a shilling 
a head of the population—being spent in order to endow the English 
and Welsh landowners.—The tax on tea might have been reduced 
twopence in the pound but for this Act and the corresponding one 
‘or Scotland 

(3) The Act, which is supposed to benefit the country districts, 
does absolutely nothing for the labourers, who are the largest class 
living there. 

(4) It proposes to relieve the agricultural depression, but it only 

elieves land, on the average, to the extent of 1s. per acre.—To put 
the point in another way, the sum given is only equal to what 
would be gained if the price of corn were to rise 2d. per bushel. 
(About 228,000,000 bushels of corn are grown annually; 2d. on 
each would come to about £ 2,000,000. ) 

(5) The more distressed the land of any district is, the less relief 
it will get.—As the valuation goes down, so the relief under the 
Act decreases, instead of increasing. 
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(6) The taxpayers will assist, through this Act, the owners (2) of 
accommodation land, (4) of all the land where there is little distress, 
and (c) of the valuable land in the neighbourhood of towns.— 
Note what Mr. Chamberlain said of a similar proposal :— 

‘‘Lord Salisbury coolly proposes to hand it over indirectly, if not 
directly, to the landlords of the country in the shape of a contribution in 
aid of local taxes. I must say that I never recollect to have heard any 
public man propose in a franker—I might even say in a more audacious— - 
way, to rob Peter to pay Paul.”—(Birmingham, March 30th, 1883.) 


THE REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMIS- 
SION AND THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 


We havé shown how agriculture was asserted to be in such a 
dreadfully depressed condition that it was absolutely necessary to 
bring in the Rating Act and rush it at all possible speed through 
Parliament. The result was to vote away 41,600,000 to the 
English, Welsh, and Scotch landowners. This was the first stage 
—in 1896. Next year (in 1897) the Agricultural Commission 
presented its final report. Then, when the money had been 
got out of the taxes, it was all at once found that after all things 
were not so bad (though no one is bold enough to suggest because 
of the Rating Act). Lord Cobham, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, in discussing the report at Droitwich, a short time after its 
publication, talked quite cheerfully about the agricultural prospect. 
He insistad that the real inwardness of the report was that ‘‘ the 
agricultural position cannot be considered bad.” The Commissioners 
did not give a ‘‘ very gloomy ” view of agricultural prospects :—- 

‘Given a sound discretion in the choice of a farm, trained intelligence, 
and sufficient capital, a farming career at the present time offers induce- 
ment in the shape of independence, varied and healthful occupation, and 
reasonable expectation of profit, such as, combined, can be found in 
scarcely any other business.”—(Dvottwich, September 18th, 1897.) 


Then in the early part of 1898, we had similar disclaimers from 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long, the two Tory Ministers who signed 


the Interim Report which produced the Rating Act. Mr. Long 
said :— 


‘“He deprecated agitation, which facts did not justify in regard to 
agriculture, but he admitted that there remained a great deal to be done 
before agriculture would be in a fair and just position compared with. 
many other of the industries of the country. He protested against tt being 
constantly stated that agriculture was in a ruinous condition, and against 
the doctrine that they ought to apply to the agriculture of the last year the 
Same description which in justice and truth they applied to the few years 
preceding 1897.”—(Bristol, January 6th, 1808.) 

Mr. Chaplin said :— 

‘“‘ He had to congratulate them upon the advent of a better farming 

year than they had had for many a long day, and he hoped the improve- 


ment would continue. The Royal Commission upon Agricultural Distress, 
which recently reported, had been criticised somewhat severely for pre- 
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senting a gloomy report. Their critics, he thought, were singularly 
misinformed. They seemed to think that the condition of agriculture, in 
this country, was everywhere the same. A noble lord (Lord Londonde:ry) 
had taken them to task on the question of agricultural depression, but 
that noble lord was just as well aware as he was that in Durham there had 
never been any depression worth speaking of. If the noble lord had been 
in Suffolk he would have had a different opinion. There were to be 
seen there farmhouses and cottages derelict, and land gone absolutely to 
waste. They could have nothing worse than land going out of cultivation 
and people banished from the district. The truth was that agricultural 
depression had varied in different districts of Great Britain.”—(Zincoln, 
January 7th, 1898.) 
Tory Cabinet Ministers were here making it their business to 
remind us that agricultural depression has always been partial. 
Exactly—as the Liberal party always contended. But the Rating 
Act applies to all the country alike, and when Liberals in the 
House of Commons tried to confine the relief to those places where 
agricultural depression really existed, the Government refused to 
allow their efforts to succeed. Mr. Chaplin in 1898 compared 
prosperous Durham with depressed Suffolk. But Durham gets 
more per acre from the Rating Act of 1896 than Suffolk! This is 
shown by the following :— 

Agricultural land. 


Acres. Rateable value. 
Durham a 1s 438,000... ee 4,408,665 
Suffolk - ... 769,000 .. se £429,597 


We do not like to say that the Rating Act was obtaining money 
under false pretences, but it really looks uncommonly like it. 


THE ANIMALS DISEASES ACT, 1896. 


This Act was passed in the session of 1896—it absolutely 
forbids for the future all importation into the United Kingdom of 
all live stock whatsoever. Cattle, sheep and pigs are to be with- 
out exception slaughtered at the ports of entry, whenever their 
place of origin is a foreign country or one of our colonies. It is 
not true (as was said in defence of the Bill) that it ‘‘ merely brought 
the law into harmony with the practice of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment.” The practice of that Department, under the Liberal 
Government of 1892-1895 was a vigorous and successful attempt 
to prevent the introduction of various cattle diseases into this 
country ; but it certainly never included or contemplated the 
irrevocable exclusion of all living foreign and colonial animals 
when their admission is without danger. There are two or three 
points which should be noted :— 


(1) Mr. Walter Long (the Minister in charge of the Bill), 
defended it on Protectionist grounds :— 


‘* As to store stock, he was confident that there was no agricultural 
industry in this country so capable of development. Parts of this country 
_ and of Ireland were well suited for the purpose of breeding store cattle. 
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which, by means of these restrictions, were protected from disease. He 
believed that the normal requirements of this country as regarded store 
stock could be abundantly supplied by the breeders of the United King- 
dom if they had a fair chance and opportunity afforded them.”—(Hlouse of 
Commons, February 20th, 1896.) 

Everybody is against the importation of disease, but Mr. Long’s 
point here is Protection pure and simple. 

Lord Burghclere (who, as Mr. Herbert Gardner, was Minister 
for Agriculture in the last Liberal Government) said on this 
point :— 

‘*What was the real reason why the supporters of the Bill were so 
anxious that it should become law? He believed it was one thing only, 
and that was the uncertainty of the maintenance of the present restrictions. 
That was the soot of the agitation against this Bill. The fact was the 
cattle breeders were afraid that some day, Canada, the United States, 
Argentina, and other countries would be able to show a clean bill of health, 
and that prices would fall to a ruinous extent, as was stated recently ina 
letter in the Standard. What was desired was to give a monopoly in store 
cattle to the breeders in this country. No one could deny that this was 
legislation for one class, for one trade; and he felt it to be his duty to 
oppose it.”—-(House of Lords, June 29th, 1896.) 


(In passing it may be noted how this exclusion of Canadian 
_cattle contradicts the movement towards Imperial unity. It 
should be contrasted with the Canadian preferential tariff favouring 
the Mother Country.) 


(2) The motives were not humanitarian. There are great and 
-admitted horrors in connection with the live cattle trade, but 
cattle, sheep, and pigs may all be carried alive, provided they are 
slaughtered at the port of entry. 

(3) The real object of this Bill was to give the House of Lords 
—the House with landowning interests—the last word in this 
matter. Lord Herschel! moved (July 7th, 1896) that either House 
of Parliament should have the right, by addressing the Crown, to 
suspend the prohibition of the import of live cattle, and to sanction 
the admission of animals from countries pronounced to be free 
from disease. The Government would have none of this. Lord 
Rosebery clearly explained why :— 

‘** All that the amendment would do is to empower the Minister of 
Agriculture to accede to the prayer of one of the Houses of Parliament, 
which in this case would undoubtedly be the House of Commons, that he 
would take steps to make inquiries into the health of foreign cattle. 
What it comes to is this. You have no confidence in the Minister of 
Agriculture. You have no confidence in the House of Commons, you 
reserve your full confidence for the House of Lords. That is your mean- 
ing by the rejection of this amendment. Let your candour extend to that 
declaration, and let the country know what this Bill means.”—(House of 
Lords, July 7th, 1896.) 


It is claimed that the effect of the Act has been to exclude - 
disease. Of course it has—it must be so, if you keep foreign 
cattle out altogether. But that is no real plea in favour of the 
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Act, which was a small piece of Protection dressed up to look 
like an innocent measure solely concerned with the health of our 
flocks and herds. The fattening of imported live cattle used to be 
an important business with many farmers, who are in consequence 
injured by this legislation. Nor should it be overlooked that its 
tendency is to increase the price of working people’s meat, whilst 
it gives the advantage to frozen over fresh meat. 


THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1899. 


Everybody is agreed that it is desirable that the purchaser 
should know what he is buying. He ought not, for instance, 
to be given Australian mutton and told that it is English; the 
‘butcher who commits such a fraud deserves and gets no one’s 
sympathy. But it is a fallacy to proceed and argue that, if you 
insist on commercial honesty and get the mutton labelled, the 
purchaser in all cases will always insist on buying the higher-priced 
English, and thus help English agriculture. Everybody now 
knows that ‘‘ Made in Germany” has been the finest possible 
advertisement for German goods. The same considerations apply 
to the Sale of Food and Drugs. Everybody is agreed that fraud 
should be prevented—that ‘‘skim milk” should mo¢ ‘‘ masquerade 
as cream.” But a great many other people have been anxious 
that the law should be so framed as to favour home agricultural 
produce—that butter, for instance, should be encouraged and 
margarine discouraged. Mr. George Whiteley explained the 
matter very well in a letter to the Zzmes on May 6th, 1898 :— 


‘‘I was for some time a member of that committee (the Food Adultera- 
tion Committee of the Central Chamber of Agriculture). It was notoriously 
animated and swayed by agricultural sympathies ; indeed, some of its 
members, burning with bucolic zeal, did not scruple to hint that the sale 
of margarine should be prohibited altogether unless it were coloured blue ! 
How the working classes would relish the consumption of blue gutter did 
not seem to occasion grave concern. The main features of its report were 
that margarine should not be coloured, and likewise that its mixture with 
butter should be rendered illegal. Much butter has colouring matter 
added to it. That, however, it was not proposed to touch. Margarine is 
not coloured to resemble butter any more than butter is coloured to 
resemble butter. Both alike are treated to bring them to a shade most 
pleasing to the purchasing eye. All butter mixtures, whatever they 
contain—be it go per cent. of butter and 10 per cent. of margarine—are 
obliged by law to be labelled and sold as margarine. These butter 
mixtures, sold as margarine, are a staple article of food largely, 1 might 
say universally, bought by the very poorest classes in the land, and I think 
I might add by almost all our working classes. No one would object to 
the severest penalties to stop fraud. But what we do object to is that an 
excellent and wholesome article of general consumption competing fairly 
with butter should be placed by legislation under great disadvantages and 
disabilities. Were these agricultural ideas carried into legislative effect, 
every poor man and poor woman wanting a cheap and wholesome sub- 
stitute for butter would either have to pay the price of pure butter or eat 
what could only resemble white fat ; or they would be obliged to purchase 
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the two in the exact relative proportion suitable to their palates and 
purses, and unskilfully and laboriously mix them at home preparatory to 
the humble spreading of their scanty crust of bread. To my thinking, 
Mr. Chaplin has adopted broad and generous ground upon this question, 
and, further, I am sure any proposal to introduce clauses into a Bill giving 
effect to this selfish white fat crusade and proposal would raise a storm of 
indignation over the whole of the country.” 


The Act passed by the Government in 1899 was not opposed by 
the Opposition, for though it smacks at times of Protection it does 
not go nearly so far in that direction as many Tory agriculturists 
desired. We are saved at all events from ‘‘blue butter,” but 
Clause 8 is in its own way monumental. It makes it ‘‘ unlawful to 
manufacture, sell, expose for sale or import any margarine which 
contains more than 10 per cent. of butter.”” You must not con- 
taminate good honest margarine by putting butter into it! The 
original fraud was to pass off margarine as butter; now it is an 
offence to pass off butter as margarine. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 


In 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899, the Queen’s Speech contained 
the promise of an Agricultural Holdings Bill; in none of those 
years was any Bill ever introduced. At last, in the Session 
of 1900, a Bill has actually been brought in. 

It is of the highest importance that farmers should be en- 
couraged to do their best with the land. This they will not and 
cannot do if they are to risk losing, when they quit, the money 
which they have invested in improving their holdings. Farmers 
need to be secured by law full compensation for all improvements 
that add to the letting value of the holding. 

The new Bill falls far short of this. It makes, it is true, one or 
two useful changes. It simplifies and cheapens the procedure for 
settling by arbitration the amount of compensation to be paid. It 
gives compensation for corn grown and consumed on the holding. 
It limits the right of distress to rents due within the previous twelve 
months. But that is practically all. 

Farmers are still to have no compensation for permanent pasture 
if they have failed to get the landlord’s consent before laying it 
down. 

In the same way they are to get nothing for leaving behind them 
‘* two years and older seeds, if a good plant and the land is clean and 
in good heart.” 

They are to get nothing for having raised the value of the land 
by continuous good farming. 

The landlord’s claim for dilapidations is not limited, as it should 
be, and as the tenant’s claims are limited, to certain scheduled 
items. And the landlord is to be allowed to contract out of the . 
whole procedure for arbitration laid down in the Bill ! 

This is a Bill framed by the Landlord Party more in the interest 
of the Landowning Class than in that of the tenants. It contrasts 
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very unfavourably with Mr. Lambert’s Bill, accepted by the Liberal 
Government of 1895. The Central Chamber of Agriculture has 
declared :-— 

‘‘ That in several very important respects the Bill fails to carry out the 
recommendations adopted by the Council in 1894 as a fair compromise 
between the land owning and the land occupying interests ; and it will be 
vecessary that the Bill should be amended in these particulars if it ts to 
satisfy the requirements of the agricultural community.” 

The Bill will be dealt with in more detail in the next edition of the 
Handbook. 


SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS. 


The Tory record here is like that of the famous chapter on 
‘ Snakes in Iceland. The Government has done nothing to facilitate 
the acquisition of either small holdings or allotments. It may be 
interesting, however, to quote here from a Parliamentary return 
of 1898 (17—-price 534d.) which tells us, amongst other things, the 
Parish Council record in the matter of allotments. Here are the 
total figures given in the return. It should be noted that 
December 27th, 1894, is the day before the District and Parish 
Councils Act came into existence. 


December 27th, 1894—/June 24th, 1897. 
1. Land for Allotments. 





Total No. Amount of 
Total : : : No. of 
Number, haying obtained Land Acquired, Tenant, 
61 County Councils Ses 4 33 0 38 «Css 45 
61 Councils of County Boroughs 3 42223 sus I7I 
963 Urban District Councils 120 1,591 2 4 ... 6,644 
692 Rural District Councils ... 9 160 2 18 ... 288 
6,361 Parish Councils ... .» 1,009 | 12,967 2 24 ... 24,389 
5,733 Parish Meetings ... we 4 I9 O17... 47 
Metropolitan Vestries ... I A212" Ses 79 
14,819 1 16 31,663 


There were only six cases in which compulsion had to be resorted 
to in order to obtain land—and in all six the Parish Council was 
the local authority. 

2. Land for Small Holdings.* 

Only three County Councils (under the Tory Small Holdings 
Act, 1892) acquired land in six parishes for small holdings; the 
acreage amounted to 120A. 3R. 5P., and it was let to 45 tenants. 

* From a Parliamentary return, dated August 11th, 1895, it appears that 
483 acres of land had been provided by County Councils under the Small 
Holdings Act, 1892 ; so that from 1892 to 1897 only about 600 acres had been 
provided for this purpose. The small total is due to (1) absence of compulsory 
powers and (2) the requirement that the land should be sold and not let to 
labourers—save under exceptional circumstances. 
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3. Land for Other Purposes. 

183 Parish Councils acquired land for various purposes, the total 
acreage amounting to 850A. or. 19P. The purposes for which the 
lands were required included 113 recreation and 31 burial grounds. 
Other purposes for which land was required are :— 


Village green. ' New well, pump, horse, trough, and 
To widen corner of road. | roof for same. 
Common pasture. To erect a parish hall. 
For diversion of a dangerous foot- | Landing staith to allow of loading 
ath previously over a level cross- and unloading boats. 
ing on a railway. Cricket ground. 
Pleasure gardens. Sewerage works and filtering. 
Drying ground. Site for parish pump. 
Zigzag path.up the cliff. To make a cartway. 


This list is interesting incidentally as showing what a Parish 
Council can do. 

As showing also how much the Parish Councils Act has done 
in getting land for the people the following parallel is instructive :— 


Under the Zory ALLOTMENT | Under the Lzbera/ ParisH 
ACTs OF 1887 AND 1890. | COUNCILS ACT OF 1894. 
Local authorities acquired §:' Parish Councils acquired 
2,249 acres | 12,967 acres 
for 5,536 tenants | for 24,389 tenants 
in 7% years. a in 2% years. 


These figures speak for themselves; they are eloquent of the 
amount accomplished under the great Liberal Act of 1894. 


THE BUDGET OF 1894 AND AGRICULTURAL 
LAND. 


It is a common Tory complaint that Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget of 1894 bears hardly on agricultural land; but Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, M.P., has shown that the 1894 Budget favours agricultural 
land as compared with other forms of property. Mr. Bowles, in 
stating what the law is, and how it came to be the law, says :— 


‘‘The Act imposes estate duty upon ‘the principal value’ of ‘ all 
property, real and personal,’ which passes upon death, and applies to all 
such property precisely the same scale of duty. In the course, however, 
of the three months’ discussion of the Act, while yet a Bill, which some of 
us maintained, with very little assistance from our front bench, the Con- 
servative leaders who infrequently occupied that bench did once intervene 
with effect; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach struck a bargain behind the 
Speaker’s chair with Sir William Vernon Harcourt, whereby it was agreed 
to extend to agricultural land a very special favour, not, indeed, by touch- 
ing the common scale of duty, but by manipulating the method of ascer- 
taining ‘the principal value’ of that particular kind of property. This 
bargain was embodied in section 7 (5) which provides that the principal 
value of such property shall not exceed 25 times the irreducible minimum 
net annual value, arrived at after an infinity of deductions, including all 
such as are allowed under Schedule A of the income-tax, all such as are 
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allowed under the Succession Act, 1853, and, in addition, a further de- 
duction of 5 per cent. for management.”—(Letter to Times, May 29th, 1899.) 


By way of illustrating his point Mr. Bowles took the five 
largest of the Salisbury Plain properties bought by the Govern- 
ment for military purposes, together with a sixth instance on 
account of its singularity, and shows how the principal value for 
estate duty (or 17 years’ purchase of the gross rentals, as given in 
the returns) compares with the principal value or the actual price 
of the same properties as agreed by the War Office on behalf of 
the State :— 


Fencipal = apope 

Owner Acres Present Estate Dut actually 
mete ‘ Rental. Y | agreed to be 

at 17 years aid by the 
purchase. War fice. 

Kelk, Sir John fe | 6,618 | £1,682 £28,594 | 495,000 
Beach, Sir Michael H.  ...| 7,818 2,531 43,027 93,411 
Hill, J. Le... ve igs|' Ey O17 758 12,886 36,800 
Antrobus, Sir E.... | 2 384 742 12,614 35,800 
Normanton, Lord ... sae. 2073 | 550 9,350 31,828 
Wyndham’s Trustees | 822 50 850 7,943 


Mr. Bowles comments on these figures as being ‘‘ extremely 
eloquent.” They are indeed, and we agree that they ‘‘ show by 
an accidental, unprepared, concrete instance, the enormous ad- 
vantage given to land by the special method adopted of arriving 
at its principal value as compared with other property, and the 
relatively small amount of estate duty which land pays as compared 
with such other property.” 


me ae er ee erence en ne a — 


III—POINTS AND FIGURES. 


Mr, Chamberlain on ‘“‘A Fair Rent Fixed by 
a Judicial Tribunal,’’ 


‘The English farmer pursues a will-o’-the-wisp in the shape of 
Protection, and he excites himself very much about the relief of local 
taxation. Well, he must be a very foolish person to imagine that the 
people of this country will ever again submit to the terror of the small 
loaf, and he must be a very sanguine man who imagines that any relief of 
local taxation will make much difference to the local rates. But even if 
the farmer could get all he desired in these two respects, that would not 
benefit him one iota, though it might enable his landlord to extract a 
higher rent. There is only one thing that can benefit the farmer, and that 
is a fair rent fixed by a judicial tribunal—with the right of free sale of 
the hae bes of the undertaking, just the same as any other trader.”— 
Hull August 5th, 1885.) 
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Lord Rosebery on the Happy Agriculturist. 


‘* There is only now in these days one sound, legal, technical definition 
of an agriculturist—it is a person who has half his rates paid for him by 
the Government. Of course in that sense I am not nearly as much an 
agriculturist as I should like to be, though I do not deny that in some 
too partial respects I am even qualified to be an agriculturist under that 

definition. But there is a higher class of agriculturist still, one of whom 

I only know by tradition and hearsay, and which I believe is limited 
entirely to the sister island of Ireland—a class of agriculturist so happy 
and blessed that it has all its rates paid for it. That is the sort of 
agriculturist I should like to be; and I can only gaze at that class with 
distant envy and admiration from a less blessed island.”—(Zpsom, 
October 12th, 18098.) 


All ‘‘Give’’ and No * Take.’’ 


The following places, having no agricultural land whilst 
contributing to the grant in aid, get absolutely nothing back in 
reduction of rates. 


Liverpool St. Giles and St. Shoreditch 
Manchester George, Bloomsbury Stepney 
East Stonehouse Holborn Strand 
Bethnal Green City of London Westminster 
St. George’s Mile End Whitechapel 
St. George’s-in-the St. Olave’s Hull 

East St. Saviour’s 


Mr. Strutt’s ‘‘Conscience Money.’’ 


The Hon. C. H. Strutt is the Tory Member for East Essex, and 
takes such a keen interest in his constituents that he is very 
anxious that without delay they should be provided with Old Age 
Pensions. He suggested in 1899 that the relief should be limited 
in the first place (1) to labourers over seventy years of age living 
in hired cottages, and liable themselves for the rent; and (2) to 
labourers not in full work (if funds permit). He adds in a letter 
that there would have to be a committee to appeal for subscriptions 
and donations, and offers 4,100 with which to start the ball rolling. 
But this is not all :— 

‘I will go further. The relief that I get from the Rating Bill, ever 
Since it was insinuated that I supported that Bill for my own gain, burns 
a hole in my pocket. I shall be glad to be rid of it, and I promise to hand 
it over yearly to your committee.” 


Does this not justify all that the Liberals-have ever said about the 
monstrous nature of the agricultural ‘‘ dole,” provided by the 
Rating Act? The money burns a hole in Mr. Strutt’s pocket, and 
he eases his conscience by paying up. But the vast bulk of tne 
dole-getters pocket the money, and make no bones about the 
matter. 
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The ‘‘ Economist’? on the Rating Act. 


_ Nor, if we look at the subvention as a measure for the reliet of 
agricultural distress, is it any more defensible. The English share of the 
grant amounts to less than 1s. an acre upon the lands which come under 
the scope of the Bill, and that a dole of that kind, even if it were retained 
by the tenant farmer, would do much to help him no one can believe. 
But Mr. Chaplin himself has laid down the principle that ‘ if rates decrease, 
rents increase,’ and that ultimately the landlord gets the benefit of the 
reduction. He now. pleads that there is great virtue in the word 
‘ultimately,’ and that, for a time at least, the tenant will get an advantage. 
Certainly, however, a slight passing benefit of that kind is not going to do 
much to regenerate agriculture. Besides, it is not only the distressed 
agriculturist that is to be relieved. The gift is to be made in respect of all 
agricultural lands, whether their owners and occupiers are prosperous or 
the reverse. In short, the Bill is as void of principle as it is of justification. 
It is a measure conceived by a Ministry mainly composed of landowners in 
the interest of their own class. They can force it through Parliament by 
the sheer force of their big majority, but at a great loss of public confi- 
dence and public respect. And in regard to it one is specially tempted to 
ask what Mr. Chamberlain is doing in that galley.” —(Ag7i/ 25th, 1896.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TORY SOCIAL 
PROGRAMME. 





I—THE TORY PROMISE. 


‘“We have had Commission after Commission inquiring into social 
questions, seeking if in these ways may be found a programme of social 
reform. I blame no one for the appointment of these Commissions. When 
Governments either for their own will or the necessities of their position 
are forced to spend their existence in a close political conflict, it is not 
likely that they can find time or energy to spare to the consideration of 
those questions which are not political. Royal Commissions are invalu- 
able as a means of obtaining information on the subjects that have to be 
inquired into, but these subjects, for purposes of practical action, require 
the attention, not of any irresponsible bodies of Royal Commissioners, but 
the attention which we Unionists desire to give if we are permitted to 


return to power.” és 
The Duke of Devonshire at DARLINGTON, 
General Election, 1895 (/udy 8¢h). 


‘* We believe that we are in a position, which our opponents are not, 
to give our whole attention to those great social questions which underlie 
the happiness and the welfare of the masses of the people.” 


Mr, Chamberlain in NORTH LAMBETH, 
General Election, 1895 (_/uly 6th). 


‘‘T observe that Lord Rosebery is always sneering at me as an in- 
ventor of programmes. There is only one thing I will say, and that 1s 
that my programmes have a very happy knack of being carried out.” 


Mr. Chamberlain in NorTH LAMBETH, 
General Election, 1895 (/uly 6th). 


‘*‘] have expressed more than once my full approval of the principles 
involved in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals.” 


Lord Salisbury, Letter dated January 14th, 1895. 


‘* These and other things I could have put before you ; but there is a 
question, gentlemen, that comes before them all, and which you have first 
to decide. That question is—Do you want to have social legislation ? 
Do you want to have social legislation, or do you desire, on the contrary, 
once more to continue in the course of revolutionary, destructive reforms 
in our Constitution and in our great institutions? Tt is the choice which 
you have to make at the present election, and it is upon your decision, J 
believe, on that point that your votes will be given.” 


Mr. Chamberlain at BirmincHaAM, 
General Election. 1895 (/uly 10fh.) 
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‘** Let us see what Lord Salisbury says about Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
zramme, He was writing to a correspondent who had sent him a copy 
of a speech delivered by a Gladstonian, and he says: ‘I have not seen any 
‘eport of the speech to which you refer. I understand from you that the 
speaker represented me as saying that I thought Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
Zyramme was not exactly robbery, but that I hated it. If he attributed 
any such statement to me he was amusing himself with an extravagant 
‘nvention. I have never said anything at all resembling what he appears 
‘o have imputed to me, and I have expressed, more than once, full 
approval of the principles involved in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal.’ After 
chat what is the good of our opponents saying time after time that it 
matters not what are the proposals which I have put before you, and 
which I have advocated, because the Conservative party are unanimously 
apposed to them? I tell you if I have joined it is not because I have 
thanged my opinions which I have expressed to you with regard to those 
questions of social reform which I shall hold to be of the highest possible 
-mportance ; but it is because I believe that in my present position—with 
the additional influence which it gives to me, with the additional know- 
edge, with the additional opportunities—I may be able to do more to 
‘urther that policy than I could do as an independent member.” 


Mr. Chamberlain at BIRMINGHAM, 
General Election, 1895 (/udy 10th). 


‘‘Tam not going to make wild promises that I cannot fulfil, nor to 
zive pledges that I know must be broken.” 


Mr. Chamberlain at WALSALL, 
General Election, 1895 (/uly 157A). 


‘In my opinion the time of Parliament should now mainly be devoted 
o a subject which is of peculiar interest to England-—the improvement of 
he condition of the people on the basis of our existing social organisation.” 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 1895 Election Address in WEST BRISTOL. 


‘The leaders of both sections of the Unionist party have declared 
hat it is their duty to promote such social legislation as will advance the 
iterest of the working classes and of the whole community, and I should, 
f elected as your representative, be prepared to give them in carrying out 
his policy my most earnest support.” 

Sir R. B. Finlay, Q.C., (Attorney-General), 


1895 Election Address in INVERNESS BOROUGHS. 


I1—WHAT THE TORIES HAVE DONE. 


We deal in the next succeeding chapters with the Tory social 
romises in detail; but the above extracts will show what was the 
‘eneral character of the Unionist promise. The electors were told 
o vote for the Unionists, whe would give their ‘‘ whole attention ” 
‘Mr. Chamberlain) to Social questions. The elector’s ‘‘ first” 
uestion was to be, ‘‘ Do I wish to have social legislation ?” 
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If he said ‘‘ Yes,” he was bidden by Mr. Chamberlain to vote Tory. 
He was further told that from the Unionists he might expect 
‘practical action,” not more Royal Commissions (the Duke of 
Devonshire). Could any more scathing criticism of the actual 


Tory record well be imagined ? 


The two detailed statements of the Social promises of 1895 are 
to be found in (1) Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Social Programme” Speech — 
at Birmingham and (2) Mr. Balfour’s Poll Card. . 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME. 


Liberal Unionist Leaflet. 
(Issued from Headquarters. ) 





SOCIAL REFORM. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROGRAMME. 





This is the programme Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN unfolded to his 
constituents at Birmingham in 
his annual address on October 
11th, 1894 :— 

1.—Improvement of the 
houses of the working classes. 
Purchase of their houses by arti- 
sans on favourable terms, giving 
them the same advantages as 
Irish tenants enjoy. 


2.—Power given to the Gov- 
ernment to deal with alien immi- 
gration. 


3.—Old Age Pensions. 

4.—Shorter hours in shops. 

5-—-Compensation to workers 
for every injury they suffer, 
whether caused by negligence 
or not. 

6.—An experimental Eight 
Hours Day in the Mining in- 
dustry. 


7.—Temperance Reform. 


8.—Creation of a judicial tri- 
bunal in all industrial centres for 
the settlement of disputes. 


PERFORMANCE BY 
LEGISLATION. 


[Up to Session of 1900. ] 





1.—Nothing to improve the 
dwellings of the poor. The Small 
Houses (Acquisition) Act. 


2.—Nothing. 
3-—Nothing. 
4.—Nothing. 


5.—Compensation to some 
workers for some injuries they 
suffer. 


6.—Nothing. 
7.—Nothing. 


8.—The Conciliation Act of 
1896. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S ELECTION CARD. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
UNIONIST PARTY. 


. i1.—An ‘‘Imperial” foreign 
policy. 
2.—A strong Navy. 


3-—The Referendum. 

4.—Poor-law reform (a) by 
the classification of paupers, 
and (4) old age pensions. 

5.—Emplovers’ Liability, with 
universal compensation for all 
accidents. 

6.—The improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor. 

7.—The extension of small 
holdings. 

8.—The exclusion of pauper 
aliens. 

g9.—Poor-law and School- 
board rates to be charges on the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

10.—Church defence. 

11. — Registration reform, 
with a re-distribution of seats so 
as to secure ‘‘one vote, one 
value.” 

12.—Facilities to enable work- 
ing men to purchase their own 
dwellings. 

13.—Fair wages for Govern- 
ment workmen. 

14.— Scotland: (a) Public 
works on the west coast, (6) 
the local management of private 
Bill legislation. 

15.— Ireland: (a) Local 
government, (4) public works. 


PERFORMANCE. 
[Up to Session of 1900. | 


1.—Which has proved rather 
costly. 

2.—Lord Spencer’s admirable 
policy continued. 

3-—Nothing. 

4.—Nothing. 


5. Employers’ Liability, with 
partial compensation for some 
accidents. 

6.—Nothing. 


7.—Nothing. 
8.—Nothing. 
9.—Nothing. 


10.—The Benefices Act. 
11.—Nothing. 


12.—The Small Houses (Ac- 
quisition) Act. 


13.—Hardly anything. 


14.—(a) A slight attempt to 
start public works, (5) Act 
passed. 


15.—(a) Bill passed, part 
of which gives £300,000 a-year 
directly to Irish landlords, (6) 
Practically nothing done. 


CHAPTER V. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 





I—THE TORY PROMISE. 


‘* My proposal is more modest than that, and therefore it is a more 
practical one. I want to see, then, in the first place, a distinction made. 
in the administration of the Poor Law, between those who have good 
characters behind them and those who have been brought to poverty 
by their own fault. I want, in the second place, to assist friendly 
societies. I want to enable them to secure Old Age Pensions to their 
members, and to secure them at a cost which will be well within their 
means. My proposal, broadly, is so simple that anyone can understand it. 
I suggest wherever a man has acquired for himself in a friendly society or 
other society a pension amounting to 2s. 6d. a week, that the State should. 
come in and double the pension.” 


Mr, Chamberlain at HANLEy, 
General Election 1895 (/wly 12th). 


“IV. Poor Law reform (a) by the classification of paupers and (8) Old 
Age Pensions.” 
Mr. Balfour’s EAST MANCHESTER, Election 
Card, General Election 1895. 


‘*'We believe that much yet remains to be done . . . . for enabling 
them (the people) to make provision tor old age.” 


The Duke of Devonshire at DARLINGTON, 
General Election 1895 (_/uly 8th). 


‘'The Government also intended to reform the Poor Law, and, im 
co-operation with the great friendly societies, to aid poor working-men 
in some way or other in their old age. It was time, too, that they: 
considered the condition of those who were reduced to end their days, 
through infirmity or old age, in the workhouse. It was time they should. 
ascertain whether they could not give to the deserving amongst them. 
comfortable quarters—something like home—something that they would | 
not' look upon, as he feared they now looked upon the institution, witii. . 


loathing and with pain.” 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Newport, 
General Election 1895 (_/uly 87h). 
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‘© am confident that social reforms, such as the provision of Old Age 
Pensions, will commend themselves to popular sentiment as well as to 
enlightened statesmanship.” 

Mr. H. T. Anstruther, M.P. (Liberal Unionist Whip), 
1895 Election Address at ST. ANDREW’sS BURGHS. 


‘* The present provisions of our Poor Law, declared by Mr. Balfour to 
be ‘a blot on our civilisation,’ will be considered with a view to enable 
the aged poor to spend their later years in a state of reasonable comfort.” 

Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P, (Under Secretary Home Office), 
1895 Election Address in BIRMINGHAM (BORDESLEY). 


‘The revision of the poor law and of the workhouse system, together 
with some provision for the old age of the thrifty and deserving poor 
3 will provide occupation for a party and a government that will 
think less of sensational advertisement than of doing good to the people.” 
Mr. G. N, Curzon (now Lord Curzon of Kedleston), 
1895 Election Address at SOUTHPORT. 


‘The Unionist leaders have announced their intention of eesoune the 
time of Parliament to measures which include old age pensions 
The Earl of Dalkeith (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election 
Address in ROXBURGHSHIRE. 


‘‘There is also . . . the pension scheme for the deserving aged poor.” 


Mr. R. 8. Donkin (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election 
Address at TYNEMOUTH. 


‘‘The Unionist Government . . . have pledged themselves to 
promote useful legislation for the benefit of the masses of the 
people. Among such measures may be specially mentioned Old Age 
Pensions . 
Sir E. Durning- Lawrence (Liberal Unionist M.P.), 1895 Election 

Address in CORNWALL (TRURO). 


‘*] shall support Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for Old Age Pensions.” 
Mr. H. C. Richards, Q.C. (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election 


. Address in East FINSBURY. 


‘I stand as a supporter of the Unionist Government who are pledged 
to devote their attention to social reforms such as provision for old age 
for the industrial classes. 

Mr, W. whptbai (Liberal Unionist M.P.), 1895 Election 


Addr in Prreree: nd Sorvrew 
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Il.—WHAT THE TORIES HAVE DONE. 


Mr. Chamberlain has made all kinds of explanations about Old 
Age Pensions (set out elsewhere, at page 70), but the Tory record 
up to the early part of 1900 consists in the appointment of (1) an 
Expert Commission, (2) a Select Commission of the House of 
Commons, and (3) a Departmental Committee. The subject has 
never got as far as a mention in the Queen’s Speech. All that has 
been done has been that Ministers have tried by hook or by 
crook to get someone to invent the scheme they could (or would) 
not invent themselves. 


THE “EXPERT” COMMISSION. 


The ‘‘Expert Committee” was appointed in July, 1896, and 
consisted of five Government officials, one actuary and two repre- 
sentatives of the Friendly Societies, presided over by Lord Roths- 
child. After two years it reported in July, 1898. The Report 
can be summed up very shortly :— 


(1) In response to an advertisement for schemes the Committee 
received upwards of too. Of these the Committee found them- 
selves able to rcommend none. 


(2) The Committee tried their hand at formulating a scheme of 
their own. After a prolonged discussion they gave up the matter 
as a bad job. 


(3) They had, therefore, nothing to recommend except that the 
working man should have recourse to ‘‘ prudence, self-reliance and 
self-denial,” in which case he would get along capitally without 
any Old Age Pensions. The Committee’s own words in their 
report are :— 


‘We have now described the course which our inquiry has followed, 
the substance of the evidence which we have had before us—including that 
taken by the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor—and the effect which a 
close examination of that evidence has had upon our minds. 

‘*'We approached our task with a deep sense of the importance of the 
question into which we were charged to inquire, and of the benefit which 
would be conferred upon the community if a scheme could be elaborated 
giving encouragement to the industrial classes by the exercise of thrift and 
self-denial to make provision for old age, while it fulfilled the several 
conditions prescribed by the terms of our reference. 

‘It is only very slowly, and with very great reluctance, that we have 
keen forced to the conclusion that none of the schemes submitted to us 
would attain the objects which the Government had in view, and that we 
ourselves are unable, after repeated attempis, to devise any proposal free 
from grave inherent disadvantages. 

““The steps by which we have arrived at this conclusion are already. 
stated, and we will not repeat them, but before closing our report we 
desire to refer to one consideration which the course of our inquiry has 
strongly impressed upon us. It is that a large and constantly increasing 
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number of the industrial population of this country do, already, by 
prudence, self-reliance, and self-denial make their old age independent 
and respected. We entertain a strong hope that the improvement which 
is constantly taking place in the financial and moral conditions of labour 
will do much to deprive the problem we have had to consider of the 
importance now attaching to it.” 

These conclusions provoke the kind of criticism that when the sky 
falls it will catch all the larks. The subject of Old Age Pensions 
has for a good many years past provoked much discussion, and up 
to a certain point that discussion was conducted on non-party 
lines. It was felt to be of so much complexity and difficulty that 
what was wanted was that all interested in social reform should 
put their heads together to try and devise some scheme for bettering 
the lot and condition of the workman in his old age. The Liberal 
Government appointed a Commission to consider the whole subject 
of the lot of the aged poor. That Commission discussed, amongst 
other things, the question of Old Age Pensions without being able to 
agree upon any definite proposal that fell within the range of what 
was practicable and possible. This was in 1894, but in the autumn 
of that year Mr. Chamberlain put Old Age Pensions into the 
‘* Social Programme” which he promulgated at Birmingham, and 
the question by the time the General Election was fought was one 
upon which the Unionist party were without doubt pledged. This 
pledge (as will be seen from the extracts already given at page 63) 
was not to enquire whether anything could be done, but actually to 
do something. Just as an invitation to dinner is not a promise to 
advertise for a cook, so the invitation at the last General Election 
to vote for Jones (the Tory Candidate) ‘‘and Old Age Pensions ”’ 
was not a mere promise that the Tory party would grope about 
and devise an Old Age Pension scheme if they could, but a definite 
undertaking that the Unionist Government would legislate on the 
subject. This was also the view taken by a number of Unionist 
members of Parliament, who did not want to go to back their con- 
stituents at the next General Election as supporters of a Ministry 
which had done nothing to secure Old Age Pensions. Upwards of 
a hundred Unionist members accordingly signed (July, 1898) a 
memorial in the following terms :-— 

“In view of the inconclusive results of the enquiry undertaken by the 
Committee on Old Age Pensions and the restricted character of the refer- 
ence to that Committee, 

“‘ And having regard (1) to the importance of securing some better 
rovision for the aged poor than now exists; (2) to the expectations of 
egislation aroused among the electors at the last election ; and (3) to the 

length of time which has elapsed since then without any progress having 
been made towards the solution of the question, 

‘‘The following members of Parliament, supporters of the Govern- 
ment, respectfully submit, 

‘‘That a definite attempt should be made by the Government next 
Session to legislate in fulfilment of the pledges given at the last General 
ead ats by members of the Government on the subject of Old Age 

ensions. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


On March 22nd, 1899, Mr. Lionel Holland (in the absence 
through illness of Sir Fortescue Flannery) moved the second reading 
of an Old Age Pension Bill. The Government, thereupon, promised 
to appoint a Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
subject. Mr. Chamberlain spoke, deprecating the subject being 
made ‘‘an. instrument of political controversy,” which only meant 
that he felt that it was no longer possible for him to make any 
party capital out of it. Mr. Chamberlain, with his customary 
audacity, tried to show that it was the Liberal party which had 
promised Ofd Age Pensions, but the real facts are :— 


(1) That the Tory party, through its leaders, was definitely 
committed to legislate on Old Age Pensions—we do not say to a 
universal scheme—but (say) to the ‘‘so simple” scheme mentioned 
at Hanley in July, 1895. Mr. Chamberlain, the ‘‘ spokesman,” put 
Old Age Pensions in his programme, which was definitely approved 
by Lord Salisbury. 

(2) Certain individual Liberals said that they were in favour of 
Mr. Booth’s scheme - the universal one. As a party the Liberal 
party was committed to nothing—not because in principle 
Liberals do not approve of Old Age Pensions but because they had, 
as a party, no definite scheme to offer. If you invite a man to 
dinner, it is not sufficient to approve of eating ‘‘in principle.” The 
man who was invited to vote for the Tory ‘‘and Old Age Pensions” 
was ‘‘so simple” as to imagine that when Mr. Chamberlain 
talked about a ‘‘scheme”’ he meant something definite which Mr. 
Chamberlain, if returned to power, would carry through. Yet on 
March 27th, 1899, he said in a letter :—- 

**T think we are now well acquainted with all the facts, and what are 

now wanted are practical recommendations.” 
On April 24th the Select Committee was actually set up after a 
debate rendered memorable by Mr. Asquith’s retort to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s interjected remark that his own 1895 speeches con- 
stituted ‘‘a proposal, not a promise.” Mr. Asquith said :— 

‘‘T am greatly indebted to the right hon. gentleman for that distinc- 

tion. I think it will be sufficient to maintain an action for breach of 
promise.” —(House of Commons, April 24th, 1899.) 
The Committee was nominated on May 1st and the iraportance 
attached to the question by the Government may be imagined 
from the fact that they put Mr. Chaplin to preside over its de- 
_liberations. The Committee reported in July. 

The Committee, acknowledging their indebtedness to schemes 
framed by the Charity Commissioners, the results of which have 
proved, after many years of trial, to be productive of good effects, 
set forth that a scheme for old-age pensions should include the 
following conditions :— 
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WHO ARE TO HAVE PENSIONS. 
‘** Any person who satisfies the pension authority that he— 


(1) Is a British subject ; 

(2) Is sixty-five years of age ; 

(3) Has not within the last twenty years been convicted of an 
offence and sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment without the 
option of a fine ; 

(4) Has not received poor relief other than medical relief, unless 
under circumstances of a wholly exceptional character, during twenty 
years prior to the application for a pension ; 

(5) Is resident within the district of the pension authority ; 

(6) Has not an income from any source of more than ten shillings 
a week ; and , 

(7) Has endeavoured to the best of his ability, by his industry, or 
by the exercise of reasonable providence, to make provision for him- 
self and those immediately dependent on him ; 

shall receive a certificate to that effect, and be entitled to a pension. 


‘** With reference to the exercise of reasonable providence, we think that 
the authority should be bound to take into consideration whether, and 
how far, it has been shown, either by membership of a benefit society for a 
period of years, or by the endeavour of the applicant to make some provi- 
sion for his own support by means of savings, or investments, or some 
other definite mode of thrift. The expression ‘person’ means either 
man or woman.” 


THE MACHINERY OF THE SCHEME. 


The general plan suggested by the Committee is as follows :— 


‘*(1) That a pension authority should be established'in each union of the 
country, to receive and to determine applications for pensions. 

‘“(2) That the authority for this purpose should be a committee of not 
less than six or more than twelve members appointed by the Guardians 
from their own number in the first instance. 

‘*(3) That the committee, when so appointed, should be independent of 
the Board of Guardians, and that other members should be added to it, 
subject to regulations to be made by the Local Government Board, and 
that it is desirable that other public bodies within the area should be 
represented on the committee, and that a majority of the committee shall 
be members of the Board of Guardians. 

‘*(4) That the cost of the pensions should be borne by the common fund 
of the union, and that a contribution from Imperial sources should be 
made to that fund in aid of the general cost of the Poor Law administra- 
tion, such contribution to be allocated not in proportion to the amount 
distributed in each union in respect of pensions, but on the basis of 
population, not to exceed one-half of the estimated cost of the pensions. 

‘*(s) That the amount of the pensions in each district should be fixed at 
not less than 5s. or more than 7s. a week, at the discretion of the 
committee, according to the cost of living in the locality, and that it 
should be paid through the medium of the Post Office. 

‘*(6) That the pension should be awarded for a period of not less than 
three years, to be renewed at the end of that period, but subject to with. 
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drawal at any time by the pension authority, if in their opinion the 
circumstances should demand it.” 


THE COST. 
No Old-Age Pension scheme is practicable apart from its 
finance. But as to that the Committee say :— 


‘““Wethink . . . that this branch of the subject should be further 
investigated during the recess by competent experts on the basis of the 
proposal that we recommend.” 


The final division on this report was as follows :— 


For. AGAINST. 
Mr. Anstruther. Mr. Cripps. 
Mr. Davitt. | Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
Sir Fortescue Flannery. Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Hedderwick. Mr. Lecky. 


Sir Samuel Hoare. ] 
Mr. Lionel Holland. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 

Mr. A. K. Lloyd. 

Mr. Woods. 


It remains to be seen how the Government will act in the 
matter, but it should be noted that in the autumn of 1899 Mr. 
Chaplin, the chairman, proposed a little scheme of his own for 
raising the money—no other than a tax on corn! He unfolded 
this scheme at Wynyard Park. Referring to the old shilling duty 
upon grain, he said :— 

‘When the shilling was first taken off, bread never altered one 
farthing, nor would it if the shilling were reimposed. . . . He 
believed he was not far wrong in saying that the shilling duty would 
produce two millions or more, and that would be a nice little nucleus for 
any modest scheme of Old Age Pensions proposed, and well worth 
considering.” —(August 11th, 1899.) 


Mr. Chaplin, in fact, is hankering after protection. He thinks 
he sees in the popular desire for Old Age Pensions a capital chance 
to insert the thin end of the wedge! So far, the Government’s 
way of redeeming their Old Age Pension pledges is that Mr. 
Chaplin has suggested a tax on corn! 


THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


The Government appointed a Committee consisting of Sir 
Edward W. Hamilton, K.C.B. (chairman), Mr. Edward William 
Brabrook, C.B., Mr. Samuel Butler Provis, C.B., and Mr. Noel A. 
Humphreys, to arrive at some estimate of the cost which such a 
scheme as that recommended by the Select Committee, if put into 
Operation, would involve. This Committee reported in the early 
part of 1900. The following table shows the total estimated 
cost of giving effect to the Select Committee’s recommendations 
in the three parts of the United Kingdom together :— _  . 
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England United 
and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. Kingdom. 
oO. No. No. o. 
Estimated number of persons 
over 65 years of age in I90I 1,517,000 221,000 278,000 2,016,000 
Deduct : —__— ————— See! 
(1) For those whose incomes 
exceed tos. a week ......... 561,000 47,000 103,000 741,000 
(2) For paupers ..............0065 410,000 35,000 70,000 515,000 
(3) For aliens, criminals, and 
TON AICS svaccacececexeessSviere axe 25,000 3500 39500 32,000 
(4) For inability to comply 
with thrift test ............... 52,000 10,500 10,200 72,700 
Total deductions......... 1,048,000 126,000 186, 700 1, 360, 700 
Estimated number of pension- 
able persons...............00.00 469,000 95,000 QI, 300 655,300 
& & £ 
Estimated cost......... c.ccecee ees 7,316,000 1,359,000 1,301,000 9,976,000 
Add administrative expenses 
(3 Der CeNt.) sree vescenssvene 219,000 41,000 39,000 299,000 
Total estimated cost ... 7,535,000 1,400,000 1,340,000 10,275,000 
In round figures ......... 75 550,000 1,400,000 1,350,000 10,300,000 














In a summary of the estimated financial effects (in round 
figures) of the pension scheme propounded by the Select Com- 
mittee on the several assumptions that the pensionable age is 
fixed (1) at 65, as recommended by the Committee, and also (2) at 
7o and (3) at 75, the report gives the following figures for the 
United Kingdom :— 


On the assumption that the pensionable age ts 


65 7O 75 

4 OS 4 
I9OI 10, 300,000 5»950,000 2,950,000 
IQII 12,650,000 7,450,000 3,700,000 
Ig21 15,050,000 91559;000 41950, 000 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S OLD AGE PENSION 
RECORD. 


1. April 4th, 1894.—Voted for an Old Age Pensions Bill, not 
because he approved all its details, but because he could not con- 
sctentiously lose a chance of supporting the sacred principle involved 
in wt. | 

2. September 5th, 1894.—Attacked the Liberal Government (at 
Liverpool) for having (as he declared) voted against Old Age 
Pensions by not assenting to second reading of this particular Bill. 

3. October 11th, 1894.—Old Age Pensions deliberately included 
in the Social Programme, promulgated to the whole country at 
Birmingham, 
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4. July 12th, 1895.—Said in the course of the General Election 
at Hamey: ‘‘ My proposal, broadly, ts SO SIMPLE that anyone can 
understand it.” 

5. July, 1895.—The ‘‘so simple’”’ electors believed this, and 
elected the Government of which Mr. Chamberlain is (on social 
questions) the ‘‘ spokesman.” 

6. June 26th, 1896.—Subject found to be ‘‘ most complicated,” 
and Mr. Chamberlain, now Colonial Secretary, said that he never 
‘* PROMISED ” anything. 

7. January 11th, 1897.—Everything must ‘‘ necessarily await” 
report of Old Age Pensions Expert Commussion. 

8. January 30th, 1897.—Mr. Chamberlain explains to a Rom- 
ford elector that he never ‘‘ promised’’ Old Age Pensions ; all he did 
was to ‘‘ advocate a proposal to assist the poorer classes to obtain 
them ...”! 

9. March 23rd, 1898.—Mr. Chamberlain’s Government oppose 
the second reading of the very same Old Age Pensions Bill for which 
Mr. Chamberlain voted in 1894. 

10. July, 1898.—The Old Age Pensions Expert Commission at 
last reports, says that nofhing can be done, and that nothing need be 
done, if the workmen will only trust to ‘‘ PRUDENCE, SELF-RELIANCE, 
AND SELF-DENIAL.” 

11. July 11th, 1898.—All that Mr. Chamberlain can say is that 
‘* the resources of civilisation’’ are not exhausted. 

12. Movember 15th, 1898.—Mr. Chamberlain once again denies 
having “promised” anything (at Manchester) :— 

‘But what I urged at the time of the general election was that a 
committee of experts should be appointed in the hope that they would find 
some practical solution of the difficulty, and JZ did nol myself make any 
promise that went beyond that, namely, that I would use my influence to 
secure the appointment of that committee, and, as you know, one of the 
first acts of the Government was to appoint a committee, the composition 
of which was as good and as careful as it possibly could be made.” 

13. February, 1899.—Mr. Chamberlain declares that he is too 
much ‘‘OcCUPIED” at the Colonial Office to discuss Old Age Pen- 
sion schemes. 

14. March 22nd, 1899.—Mr. Chamberlain admits that the only 
chance of doing anything is to appoint a Select Committee. This 
Committee has produced a scheme which it is found will cost far 
too much to permit of its being carried. 


IN OPPOSITION AND—IN OFFICE. 


On March 3rd, 1898, Mr. Bartley’s Old Age Provident Pension 
Bill came up for second reading in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Bartley reminded the House that this Bill had come up for discussion 
once before :— 

‘‘He had introduced this Bill in previous years, and under the fate 
Government was fortunate enough to secure a discussion which was 


adjourned because a Commission on the subject was then sitting.” —(H/ouse 
of Commons, March 3rd, 1808.) 
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On the present occasion there was only an hour for the Bill to be 
discussed in, and no division was taken. But two things happened. 
The more prominent members of the Government (e.g., Mr: 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain) stayed away; but Mr. T. W. 
Russell, on behalf of the Government, opposed the Bill. Mr. 


Russell said :— 

‘‘He could not assent to the second reading of the Bill for two reasons. 
One was that a commission of experts had its subject under considera- 
tion, and the other was the imperfect character of the measure. This 
was the first time a proposal had been made to provide old age pensions 
out of the rates, and the hon. member who had moved the second reading 
had not given the House the slightest estimate of the probable cost of his 
scheme. The charge upon the rates would be enormous and he did not 
_ believe the House was prepared to sanction a plan which would have that 
result.”—(House of Commons, March 3rd, 1808.) 

That is to say the Government declined to vote. for the second 
reading because they did not approve of the Bill. But, as Mr. 
Bartley pointed out, this is the second time that the House of 
Commons has discussed this same Bill. On April 4th, 1894—when 
the Liberal Government was in power—Colonel Dampier Palmer 
moved its second reading. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, on behalf of the 


Government, said :— 

‘‘] have every sympathy with the hon. member’s object, which is to 
alleviate the condition of the aged poor; but the present scheme is so full 
of difficulties that I cannot ask the House to accept it.”—(House of 
Commons, April 4th, 1894.) 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in fact, said in 1894 for his Liberal Government 
what Mr. T. W. Russell says in 1898 for his Tory Government. 
But Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, said :— 

‘‘ Without pronouncing any opinion on the details of this Bill, I may 

say that I am, and I was before I was appointed a member of the (Aged 
Poor) Commission in favour of the principle of old age pensions, and I am 
glad to have an opportunity of saying so on this Bill. There is only one 
offer, it seems to me, which can be made by the Government which ought 
to prevent the hon. member who brought in this Bill 1rom carrying it toa 
division, and that is that they will give another day for the discussion ot 
the whole question, or, if you like, for the discussion of this Bill, without 
making’ any condition as to what the Report of the Royal Commission 
may be.”—-( House of Commons, April 4th, 1894.) 
Sir William Harcourt immediately offered to do this, but in spite 
of this Mr. Chamberlain (1) voted against the adjournment of the 
debate, and (2) afterwards misrepresented the division as being 
one in which the Government voted against the principle of Old 
Age Pensions. For he said at Liverpool :— 

“., . . . %Itwasa Bill for establishing the principle that it was 
the duty of the State to offer facilities in order that this provision might 
be made toa much larger extent than it is at the present day. And what 
did the Government do? Assisted by those who call themselves the 
representatives of Labour in the House of Commons, they summoned 
their forces, and with the Irishmen at their back they defeated the second 
reading of a Bill that would have established the principle for which I 
have been contending.” — (Liverpool, September 5th, 1894.) 
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We have pointed out how disgracefully unfair this is to the late 
Liberal Government, but what are we to think of it now that Mr. 


Chamberlain’s Government has opposed the very same identical 
Bill ? 


IIIL.—POINTS AND FIGURES. 


The Two Mr. Chamberlains. 


December 6th, 1598. 


‘‘ The pensign (of public officials) 
is taken into account in fixing the 
salaries, and is, in fact, only de- 
ferred pay. There is, therefore, 
not much analogy between existing 
pension and anything which may 

ereafter be proposed in connec- 
tion with the general population.” 


November 18th, 1891. 


‘* Society as a whole owes some- 
thing to these veterans of industry. 
You see, I have not altogether for- 
gotten the doctrine of ransom, 
though I am very willing to confess 
the word was not very well chosen 
to express my own meaning ; but I 
say that the State has already re- 


cognised this claim in regard to its 
own servants. The soldier and the 
sailor are pensioned. Yes; but 
peace hath her victories as well as 
war, and the soldiers of industry, 
when they fall out of the ranks in 
the conflict and competition in which 
they are continually engaged, have 
also their claim to the consideration 
and gratitude ot their country.” 


A very pertinent and deadly ‘‘ parallel.” 


‘* Consult the Liberal Unionist Agent.’’ 


About the beginning of 1893 an interesting leaflet was published 
‘*by the Midlands Liberal Unionist Association, Birmingham,” 
headed, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S LABOUR PROGRAMME 
UNIONIST POLICY 


‘“The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Leader of the Liberal 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons, has announced (see Vineteenth 
Century ee here for November, 1892) the following scheme of Reform 
for the benefit of the wage-earning population of the United Kingdom.” 


‘‘ Limitation by Law of the Hours of Labour” is the first of the 
eight items, but the most interesting (and amusing) is that relating 
to Old Age Pensions :— 


“"5. OLD-AGE PENSIONS guaranteed by the State.—Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes a payment of £2 10s. (before the age of twenty-five) and a 
subscription of 10s. a year to secure for a man a small pension at the age 
of sixty-five. Those who pay £5 down and 20s. annually will also 
provide for the payment to their widows and children in case of death 
before sixty-five. Men who have received a pension of 2s. 6d. a week in 
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a Friendly Society will have their pension doubled by the State. Further 
information on the Pension Scheme may be obtained from any Liberal 


Unionist agent.” 


Clearly the ‘‘expert’”? Committee was wrongly manned ; it ought 
to have been composed of Liberal Unionist agents. The leaflet, 
after enumerating the details of the unauthorised programme, 
proceeds :— 

‘*Remember that Mr. Chamberlain was the chief advocate of FREE 
EDUvucATION, a scheme now accomplished by a Unionist Government. The 
reforms he advocated are not like the visionary schemes of those who 
promise impossibilities, but the proposals of a practical statesman. 
be. Remember that the Unionist party is prepared to deal at once 
with social questions and the interests ar England.” 


Mr. Chaplin’s ‘‘ Gratitude.”’ 
Mr. Chaplin at the Criterion Restaurant, December 9th, 1899. 


‘*T have often been under obligations to my hon. friend, but I do not 
know that I ever felt more indebted to him than when he told you just 
now that he had abandoned all intention of asking me to-night to express 
my views, and the opinions and intentions of her Majesty’s Government, 
with regard to the very vexed question of old-age pensions. I accept 
with gratitude the invitation of your chairman to confine my observations 
to that question which occupies the mind of everybody at the present 
moment, namely, the progress of the war in South Africa which has been 


forced upon us.” 
From the Times, December 11th, 1899. 


Passing It On. 


In the course of the Reading Election (July, 1898) an elector 
produced two very interesting letters that he had received from 
Ministers with regard to Old Age Pensions. The elector,-in the 
first instance, wrote to Mr. Chamberlain—to receive the following 
reply :— 

‘* Srr,—I am desired by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 17th inst., and to say that the subject of Old Age 
Pensions is not in his Department, but in the Local Government Board, 
to the President of which any commication should be addressed. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘‘ February 14th, 1898.” J. WILSON. 


The elector obediently did what he was advised, and wrote to Mr. 
Chaplin, who entered into the spirit of the game with great zest— 
as will be seen from the following :— 

nS DEAR Str,—I beg to inform you that the subject of Old Age Pensions 
not being one which directly concerns the Local Government Board, your 
previous letter to Mr. Chaplin has been forwarded to the Prime Minister. 
A similar course has been taken with your letter of the 3oth ult. 

‘* Yours faithfully, 
eo ‘‘H. C. Munro.” 

History is silent over Lord Salisbury’s reply. 
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The Duke of Cambridge’s Old Age Pension. 


In fairness to the Government it must be admitted that they 
have done their best to give one Old Age Pension—of £1,800 to 
the Duke of Cambridge, who, as it is, draws 

(1) 412,000 a-year as a Royal Duke, 
(2) £2,200 as Honorary Colonel of the Guards. 
Here are the details of the extraordinary story :— 

1. The Liberal Government decided that there should be no 
special pension for the Duke of Cambridge. 

2. Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the present Government, pledged 
his word in August, 1895, to the House of Commons that this 
decision should not be disturbed. 

3. This pledge—which need not have been entered into, but 
once made ought to have been kept—was broken, and the Army 
Estimates of 1896 contained a proposal to give the Duke an extra 

41,800 a year. 
4. This was eventually withdrawn owing to— 

(a) The resistance of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, acting 
for the Liberal party, and 

(6) the strong feeling of dissatisfaction aroused amongst 
Tory members, who did not know how they would be 
able to defend the transaction to their constituents: 
There were (according to the Standard) as many as 100 
Tory M.P.’s who wanted the grant not to be made. 


‘¢Under Another Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.’”’ 


On December 6th, 1894, Mr. Chamberlain made a speech on a 
non-political occasion to a conference of Friendly Society repre- 
sentatives. In the first instance Mr. Chamberlain made a speech 
in which he discussed the subject on its merits. It was in replying 
to the vote of thanks that he took the opportunity of ‘‘improving 
the occasion,” and practically telling the Friendly Societies that if 
they really wanted anything done they must know to what quarter 
they ought to look for assistance. The last sentences of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on that occasion were as follows : — 


**I should myself imagine that a great scheme of this kind should not 
be proposed to Parliament until some Chancellor of the Exchequer shall 
come who would have a surplus and not a deficit to deal with. You will 
recollect that we waited a long time for free education, but there comes a 
time when, under the administration of a Chanceltor of the Exchequer 
whom I will not name because I do not wish to revive political associa- 
tions, there was a very fruitful surplus, and that surplus was at once 
applied to give to the working classes the greatest boon which has been 
Siven to them during my political time. My hope is that, under another 
Administration, and under another Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom 
also I will not name, we may return to a time of prosperity, to a period of 
surpluses, and my hope and belief is that these surpluses may be used in 
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order to stimulate the provision of those old-age pensions, which will do 
more, I believe, than anything else to secure the happiness of the working 
classes.” —(Birmingham, December 6th, 1894.) 


Well, the Chancellor of the Exchequer at that time was Sir 
William Harcourt, and he has been replaced by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who has had the predicted surpluses, not a penny piece, 
however, of which has gone for Old-Age Pensions or for anything 
like it. Whether Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is ever likely to do 
anything in the matter may be judged from what he said when he 
introduced his Budget in 1899 :— 


‘“*] daresay I am old-fashioned in my ideas, but I look with alarm on 
the tendency of the present day, quite irrespective of political opinion—a 
tendency which is, perhaps, more rife on this side of the House than on 
that—to look to the Exchequer and the central Government for superin- 
tendence, for assistance, for inspection, and for control in all kinds of 
departments of life, and in all kinds of relations between individuals, in 
which in old days the Government of the country was never deemed 
capable of acting at all.”"—(House of Commons, April 13th, 1899.) 


Mr. Lionel Holland (late Tory M.P. for Bow 
and Bromley) on the Tory Old Age 
Pensions Promise. 


‘‘ Before incorporating ‘old-age pensions’ in the programme upon 
which they appealed to the constituencies at the last General Election, the 
Cabinet had ample opportunity to measure the force of the arguments 
which can be used against contributory schemes. These were insisted 
upon in the report of the Commission on the Aged Poor, which was pub- 
lished early in the year 1895; they are merely echoed by the committee 
on old-age pensions. The Cabinet must either have deemed those ob- 
jections not insuperable, or have been convinced that an acceptable 
measure Could be constructed upon non-contributory lines. In either case 
the Blue-book now issued supplies Ministers with no motive nor excuse 
for escaping their obligation to recommend legislation to Parliament, for 
it advances no new objection to contributory schemes, and non-contribu- 
tory schemes the Committee held itself to be without authority to 
examine. 

‘‘It may be, indeed, that some of those who placed reliance not only in 
the good intentions of the Government but in their ability to solve this 
problem will be oppressed by a sense of temporary discouragement when 
they regard the futility of the first step towards its solution which the 
Ministry were induced to take. It remains for the Cabinet to show that 
they are not content to falsify the expectations they aroused at the General 
Election, that they realise that the occasion for trifling with this question 
has gone by, and possess not only the ‘heart to resolve’ but a ‘head to 
contrive and a hand to execute.’” 


Letter in the TimEs, dated from House of Commons, July 8th, 1898. 


Mr. Balfour on Old Age Pensions. 


‘‘ Let it be distinctly understood that we do not consider ourselves 
bound to wait necessarily for the report of this committee before bringing 
forward a scheme. We do not think that is a necessary consequence of 
appointing a committee. We hope that the general lines of such a scheme 
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may be indicated within a period which will enable us to have the full 
advantage of the weight of the advice of the committee before we present 
any plan of our own. But even before that period arrives it is quite clear 
that we may derive great advantage from the labours of the committee 
even though they have not completed their report, and we should not 
consider ourselves prohibited, if other circumstances appeared favourable, 
from bringing forward our own scheme because the labours of the 
committee had not reached their full termination. We do not appoint this 
committee to shift responsibility on to other shoulders that belongs to us, 
nor to delay legislation on the subject ; but we say that, inasmuch as two 
inquiries already held have proved barren, so far as schemes are concerned, 
inasmuch as that committee and that commission, though they have 
collected a mass of valuable materials, have made no concrete proposal, it 
is wise and prudent to appoint a committee to undertake the task at the 


point at which those two bodies left it."—(House of Commons, April 
24th, 1899.) 


The ‘*‘ Morning Post’’ on Mr. Chamberlain 
and Old Age Pensions. 
From the Morning Post, April 25th, 1899. 


‘* By passing Sir William Walrond’s motion for a fresh committee to 
inquire into the Old Age Pensions Question, Ministers have merely 
fulfilled a promise given by Mr. Chamberlain more than a month ago. 
The new committee is to consist of no less than seventeen members, a 
fact of itself sufficient to guarantee disagreement. It is apparently to go 
over all the ground which has been traversed by Commission or Com- 
mittee during the last six years. Those who have regretfully watched 
the plough passing over the sands in one direction will therefore now 
have the privilege of observing its course as it traverses them in the other. 
Ministers appear to be actuated by an unpleasant fear of certain proposals 
or promises—whichever they like to call them—made on this matter at 
the last General Election. As for the difference between a proposal and a 
promise, which Mr. Chamberlain explained with laborious superfluity last 
night, we are not anxious to discuss tt. A proposal on such a matter, put 
before ignorant men so that as a matter of fact tt looks to them like a promise, 
ts worse than a promise direct. A bone dangled over a dog’s nose will make 
him more excited than a piece of meat thrown to him once forall; and Mr. 
Chanberlain probably knows this as well as most people.” 


(The italics are our own.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE COMPENSATION ACT. 





I—THE TORY PROMISE. 





‘© beg the House to consider whether it is worth while to deal with 
this subject in a partial way, and whether it would not be possible 
once and for all to settle the right of every workman to compensation.” 


Mr. Chamberlain in the House oF Commons, 
(Debate on Mr. Asquith’s Bill), February 20th, 1893. 


‘‘We believe that every man who in the course of his employment 
meets with an accident is unfortunate, is deserving of consideration, and 
ought to be compensated, and we want to secure that—FOR EVERY 
MAN FOR EVERY ACCIDENT.” 


Mr. Chamberlain at BiRMINGHAM, May 37rd, 1894. 


‘* My conviction has deepened that no greater boon can be given to the 
working people of this country than to secure to them as a matter of right 
and certainty, without the risk of litigation, that in all cases in which they 
suffer from accidents or injuries received in the course of their employ- 
ment, they themselves, and their families, shall be fairly provided for.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ Social Programme” Speech, 
BIRMINGHAM, October 11th, 1894. 


‘V. Employer’s Liability, with universal compensation for all accidents.’ 


Mr. Balfour’s East MANCHESTER Election Card, 
General Election, 1895. 


‘‘] hope and believe that we may establish the principle that the cost 
of providing for those persons who, by no fault of their own but by mis- 
fortune, suffer injury to life or to limb in the course of their ordinary 
employment, may be made a cost upon the industry in which the injury 
takes place, and, therefore, be paid for by the public in the cost of the 
goods. In that way we may secure, not as a matter of chance or litiga- 
tion, but as a matter of absolute certainty and of statutory right, that 
everybody who suffers in this way, and who is undoubtedly an object for 
our sympathy and consideration, shall receive such compensation as it is 
possible to give him at present.” 


Mr. Chamberlain in NortH LAMBETH, 
General Election, 1895 (July 62h). 
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‘While he (Mr. Asguzth) will deal with this subiect incompletely, 
inefficiently, I propose to deal with it once and for all, and completely. I 
propose to say that every workman who is injured, without fault of his 
own, shall be entitled, as a matter of right, to reasonable compensation— 
to such solace in his misfortune as pecuniary assistance can give ; and I 
propose, not to make that a question of litigation, not to send him into 
the courts to get it, but to make it a matter of statute, about ‘which there 
can be no possible uncertainty.” 

Mr. Chamberlain at WeEsT BIRMINGHAM, 
General Election, 1895 (July 10th). 


‘‘A measure for ensuring compensation to the employed in all cases of 
accident is an urgent necessity.” 


Mr. Ritchie, 1895 Election Address at CROYDON. 


“We know that it (the Unionist Government) means compensation to 
workmen for all accidents in their employment; thus doing away with 
much costly and embittering legislation.” 

Mr. A. Cameron Corbett (Liberal Unionist, M.P.), 1895 Election 
Address at TRADESTON (GLASGOW). 


‘‘The Unionist Leaders have announced their intention of devoting 
the time of Parliament to measures which include compensation for 
injuries in all employments.” 


Earl of Dalkeith (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election 
Address at ROXBURGH. 


II.—WHAT THE TORIES HAVE DONE, 


{t is abundantly clear from the above extracts that the Tory 
promise was to provide compensation to all workmen for all 
accidents ; nothing could be more explicit than the declaration of 
Mr. Chamberlain, declared by Lord Salisbury himself to be the 
‘‘ spokesman ” of the Unionist party on this subject. But the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act passed in the Session of 1897 only 
provides compensation for some accidents to some workmen. It 
left the law of Employers’ Liability where it found it. What was 
done was that in the case of the included employments, the 
worker was given (1) an alternative right to compensation in case 
of an accident for which already he has a right under the existing 
law, and (2) a new right to compensation in the case of accidents 
not covered by the existing law. The worker in the excluded 
employment was left exactly where he was before. Whatever else 
was meritorious in the Government proposals it is impossible to 
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defend (1) the failure to cure the admitted defects of the law which 
the Act did nothing to repeal ; and (2) the exclusion of probably a 
majority of the workers from the scope of the Act. 

Whilst Liberals heartily welcomed the Bill in so far as it is a 
just recognition of the claim of the workman to be compensated in 
case of injury, it must not be forgotten that Mr. Chamberlain has 
always admitted that the two questions of (1) preventing accidents, 
and (2) compensation for accidents are ‘‘ absolutely distinct.” It 
is difficult, therefore, to see how this Compensation Act can do 
anything more than help the worker after the accident has 
occurred. This is no unworthy object—far from it—but it is 
prevention upon the primary importance of which the workers, 
through their representatives and Trade Unions, have always 
insisted ; as a fact, all the available returns go to show that 
accidents are on the increase rather than the decrease. In the 
next place, despite all the efforts made on the Liberal side to 
strengthen the measure in its passage through Parliament, it 
remains partial and incomplete. For this no satisfactory reasons 
were urged. The Tory pledge through their ‘‘spokesman” was 
compensation to ‘‘every workman” for ‘‘every accident,” and seven 
years ago Mr. Chamberlain said that it was not ‘‘ worth while” to 
have a ‘‘ partial’ settlement. No; ‘‘once and for all” he asked 
the House to settle ‘‘the right of every workman to compensa- 
tion.” Yet large classes of workers—agricultural labourers and 
seamen are instances—were excluded and left to the mercies of 
the old unreformed law. As to ‘‘ contracting-out,” the Government 
claimed that the effect of the Act was to make it impossible for an 
employer to save a single penny by any private scheme. This is 
impudently claimed to have been the effect of the Dudley Amend- 
ment to Mr. Asquith’s Bill in 1894. Nothing could be more 
untrue. ‘‘Contracting-out”’ of the Dudley type was good enough 
to wreck Mr. Asquith’s Bill with, but Ministers did not dare to 
apply it to their own Bill. In 1894 the Tory party insisted upon 
destroying Mr. Asquith’s Bill, because they said it would kill the 
London and North Western Railway Insurance Fund. But that is 
precisely what the Compensation Act has done. The truth is that 
the contracting-out which pins the employer down to an equivalent 
financial liability (which was the Government description of their 
** contracting-out ” claims in 1897) has no sort of relation or 
likeness to contracting-out of the Dudley pattern. The analogy 
was used in a vain attempt to get credit for a sham consistency. 
Nothing could well be more complete than the Tory swing round 
on this question of ‘‘contracting-out.” In 1894 it meant ‘‘ freedom 
of contract,” and a free hand for employers and employed to come 
to terms outside the law, subject to certain conditions. In 1897 it 
merely meant (according to the Government themselves) the 
substitution for the provisions of the Bill of an insurance scheme, 
to which the employer must pay at least as much as he would have 
to under the Act. 
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THE COMPENSATION ACT IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Act was read a second time on May 18th, 1897, without a 
division, and received the Royal Assent on August 6th, 1897. It was 
‘amended ” by the Lords in several particulars, in every case the 
Lords’ amendments being accepted by the Government. We give 
a brief account of the more important divisions on the Bill ; in 
every case the Government tellers told with the majority :-— 


Compensation for Injuries to Health. 

24th May, 1897.—-Mr. Tennant’s Instruction on going into 
Committee, making it possible for the Bill to give Compensation 
to Workmen-for injuries to health arising out of, and in course of, 
their employment. For, 145; Against, 235; the majority thus 
voting against permitting the discussion of amendments designed 
to include within the Bill injuries to health. 


Inclusion of All Trades. 

2gth May, 1897.—-Mr. Nussey’s amendment to extend the 
provisions of the Bill to all classes of trades and employments. 
For, 157; Against, 235; the majorzty thus voting against a Bill 
applying to ‘‘every workman.” 


No ‘‘ Contracting-out.’’ 

27th May, 1897.—Mr. Ascroft’s amendment making null and 
void any agreement between employer and employed, for the 
purpose of contracting themselves out of the provisions of the 
Bill. For, 99; Against, 172; the majority thus voting for ‘‘ Con- 
tracting-out.”’ 


Making the ‘‘ Contracting-out’’ Schemes more beneficial 
to the Workman. 

27th May, 1897.—Mr. Perks’s amendment to prevent the. 
employer contracting-out of the Act, unless the scheme which the 
employer proposes to substitute for the provisions of the Act is 
more beneficial to the workman than the Act itself. For, 66; 
Against, 140; the majority thus voting against a proposal to make 
it clear, beyond doubt, that the workman should not be in a worse 
financial position as the result of having ‘‘ contracted out.” 


Common Employment. 

27th May, 1897.—Mr. McKenna’s amendment making the 
employer as liable for injury caused to a workman through the 
wilful or wrongful act cf any fellow-workman, as would be the 
case had the injured workman not been a servant of, the common 
employer. For, 95; Against, 167; the majority thus voting for 
the retention of the doctrine of ‘‘ common employment.” 

cr 
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Inclusion of Agricultural Labourers. 

jist May, 1897.— Mr. Goulding’s amendment to include Agri- 
culture within the scope of the Bill. For, 125; Against, 176; 
the mayjority thus voting for excluding agricultural labourers from 
the Act. 

Sth July, 1897.—Mr. H. S. Foster’s motion to include agri- 
cultural labourers. For, 92; Against, 143. 


Inclusion of Seamen. 

jist Mav, 1897.—Sir Francis Evans’s amendment to extend 
the Bill to seamen. For, 119; Against, 211; the majority thus 
- voting against giving seamen the benefits of the Act. 


Inclusion of Workshops. 

rst June, 1897.—Mr. Tennant’s amendment to include all 
workshops within the scope of the Bill. For, 117; Against, 193; 
the majority thus voting against a proposal to include all those 
employed in workshops within the scope of the Act. 


Limiting the Height of Buildings to which the Act should 


apply. 

ist June, 1897.—Mr. S. Woods’s amendment that the Act 
should apply to employment on, in, or about any building without 
any limitation of the height to 30 feet as proposed by Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. For, 122; Against, 221; the majority thus voting 
for excluding workmen engaged in buildings less than 30 feet in 
height. 

Sth July, 1597.—Mr. Robinson Souttar’s amendment to the 
same effect. For, 113; Against, 177. 


Unloading Ships into Lighters. 


ist June, 1897.—-Mr. Pickersgill’s amendment to include the 
dangerous process of unloading from a ship into a lighter. For, 
115; Against, 219; the majorzty thus voting to exclude a class 
of workmen engaged in a most dangerous employment. 


Compensation in a Lump Sum. 


grad June, 1897.—Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment proposing that 
after payments have been made to an injured workman for a certain 
length of time, all future liability for this particular accident may, 
if desired, be redeemed by payment of a lump sum, not exceeding 
312 times the amount of weekly compensation. Against, 80; For, 
174; the majority thus voting for a proposal which restricts the 
sum payable to a workman in the case of permanent injury. 
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Compensation when the Injury arises through the fault of 
the Workman. 


6th July, 1897.—Mr. David Thomas’s motion to omit the Sub- 
section disallowing compensation where the accident is solely 
attributable to the serious and wilful misconduct of the workman. 
For, 121; Against, 203; the majority thus voting against a pro- 
posal to omit words which in practice have the effect of letting in 
the exploded doctrine of ‘‘ contributory negligence.” 


Priority for Compensation in Case of Bankruptcy. 


Sth July, 1897.—Mr. Billson’s amendment that compensation 
payable under*the Act should have priority over ordinary debts in 
case of bankruptcy. For, 136; Against, 214; the majority thus 
voting against a proposal that the workman should have priority 
of claim for compensation in the event of his employer becoming 
bankrupt. 


‘*¢ Contracting Out.’’ 

zoth July, 1897.—Sir M. White Ridley’s motion in favour of 
agreeing with the Lords’ proposal to strike out the Sub-section 
which provides that, if the funds of any contracting-out scheme 
were insufficient to provide the compensation, the employer shall 
be liable to make good the amount of compensation which would 
be payable under this Act. Against, 68; For, 117; the majority 
thus voting for a proposal which took away from the workman 
the certainty of getting in any event his full compensation. 


THE EXCLUDED WORKERS. — THE 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


As we have said, the Act applies only to certain selected trades. 
The workers excluded from its scope include :— 


. All merchant seamen ; 

. All agricultural labourers ; 

. Many persons engaged in building operations ; 
4. All domestic servants ; 

5. All persons working in workshops. 


WN 


A Liberal proposal (Mr. Nussey’s—see above) to make the Act 
apply to all workers was rejected by the Government and lost. 
Perhaps the most interesting case of the excluded workers is 
that of the agricultural labourer. In the Session of 1900 the 
Government has assented to a private member’s Bill including the 
agricultural labourer. This will be dealt with in the next edition 
of the Handbook. In answer to the amendment to include him, 
moved in 1897 by Mr. Goulding (a Tory Wiltshire member), all 
the Government could say was that they could not ‘‘ overload” the 
Bill, and that agriculture was not a ‘‘ dangerous” industry. But 
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this is an argument which cuts both ways, for if there are few 
accidents there would be few cases for compensation. The point 
is that when the accident does happen an agricultural labourer (or 
his dependant) is as much entitled to relief as the miner or 
engineer. Mr. Chamberlain, in his defence of the Bill, had com- 
pletely to throw away logic. Here are two parallel extracts—(1) 
from an attack on Mr. Asquith’s Bill in 1893, (2) from a defence of 
the Compensation Act, both from House of Commons speeches :— 


February 20th, 1893. May 31st, 1897. 
‘The Bill shows a want of ‘‘Logic we have long ago given 
logical principle.” up in connection with this Bill. 


Indeed, I do think that it is the 
great advantage of English legis- 
lation that it does not pretend to be 
logical.” 


Mr. Jeffreys, one of the Tory members for Hampshire, gave a 
really remarkable reason for excluding the agricultural labourer :—-. 


‘There was no compensation paid under the present law to agricul- 
tural labourers who were injured. but his experience of the country was 
that, when a labourer did mect with an accident, the landowners invaria- 
bly made a subscription for him, and he got quite as much money in that 
way as he would by compensation.” —(House of Commons, May 31st, 1897.) 


When the Act was in the House of Lords, Lord Londonderry 
very pertinently asked the Government to state upon what principle 
or lack of principle the Bill was drawn up so far as its inclusions 
and exclusions are concerned :— 


‘‘The Bill threatened capital and industries and the employment of 
many thousands of men dependent upon those industries. It wasa strong 
order for the Government to force that Bill on them as it came up from 
another place. Why were certain industries selected to be experimented 
upon? Why were not all industries brought under the so-called benefits 
of the Bill? It was a mere question of time, he warned noble lords, 
until the Bill was extended so as to include agriculture.” —(House of Lords, 
July 20th, 1897.) 


Now what was Lord Salisbury’s answer to this? Here it is (the 
Ten Hours Bill, it should be remembered, applied to women and 
children only) :— 


‘‘All the fears which the noble lord has expressed so freely that the 
principles we have adopted would be like a voracious monster going 
through the country swallowing up every class and subduing everything 
under its rule, might have been equally urged against the Ten Hours 
Bill. It might have been argued, ‘ If you introduce this for any workmen 
why not apply it to all? If you introduce it for women it will have to be 
applied to men; you will not stop until you have placed every servant in 
the country under the protection of the Ten Hours’ Rule.’ But these 
things have not happened. What we have to consider is whether the 
advantages we obtain outweigh the disadvantages. J do not think that 
we should distrust ourselves, and tmagine that we cannot give proper re- 
straint and proportions to the principle that we are accepting.”—(House of 
Lords, July 20th, 1897.) 
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Lord Londonderry says ‘‘It will be the turn of agriculture next” 
to which Lord Salisbury says ‘‘ We’ll take good care that that 
shall not happen.” In fact the Prime Minister positively hails this 
Bill as another relief to agriculture. Lord Salisbury, it would 
appear, is going to be wrong; for his Government has now 
accepted a Bill to include the agricultural labourer. It is a pity 
that, since Lord Londonderry is now muzzled by office, we shall 
not have his comments on his own skill and success as a prophet. 


TORY MISSTATEMENTS ABOUT THE ACT. 


(1) Zhe Scope of the Act.—It is constantly being said by Tories, 
on the strength of a statement made in a Tory leaflet :— 

‘*That whereas Mr. Asquith’s Bill would have covered only some ten 
cases out of 100 injuries, the Compensation Act covers about eighty cases 
in every 100 of persons injured by accident.” 


The claim here advanced is that the Compensation Act covers eight 
times as much ground as Mr. Asquith’s Employers’ Liability Bill. 

This is absolutely untrue. What are the facts? First of all, 
as to the Compensation Act, alleged to cover eighty accidents 
out of every hundred. Now Mr. Chamberlain, speaking to a 
deputation of colliery owners, said :— 

‘* As it was now under the Bill, whether the accident lasted two weeks. 
or one year, the first two weeks would in no case be paid for, and the 
result of that was to exclude altogether at least 25 per cent. of the whole 
of the accidents that took place, and to exclude two weeks’ compensation 
from all the rest. As the average of incapacity was very small, in a vast 
majority of cases those two weeks cut off had practically reduced the 


amount of compensation by 30 percent. That was a very large reduction.” 
—(July 2nd, 1897.) 


That is to say the two-weeks clause excludes 25 per cent. of the 
accidents. This is a minimum estimate, and taking into account: 
the other excluded cases we may fairly say that 30 per cent. would 
be a low estimate for the excluded accidents. So we get to this, 
that the Act includes, not eighty accidents (the Tory figure) out of 
every hundred, but only seventy. 

So much for the Compensation Act. Now as to Mr. Asquith’s 
Employers’ Liability Bill, which Tortes say covered only ten 
accidents out of every hundred. Here, again, Mr. Chamberlain 
can be called as a witness :— 

‘*The present law provides for about 20 per cent. of the total accidents 
which take place. The new law proposes to provide for one-third of the 
total—33 per cent.—and thus you have 53 per cent. provided for, and 
47 per cent, entirely left without any provision whatever.”—(House of 
Commons, February 20th, 1893.) 


That is to say, with Mr. Asquith’s Bill law, fifty-three accidents | 
(not ten, the Tory figure) out of every hundred would have been 
covered, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s own estimate. 
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Nor is this all. The Compensation Act applies only to six 
million workers in the more dangerous trades. Mr. Asquith’s Bill 
would have applied to twice that number. Taking this into 
account the Compensation Act does not cover eight times the 
ground of Mr. Asquith’s Bill, but a¢ most only covers as much. 


(2) The passing of the Act in the House of Commons.—Another 
Tory allegation is that the Liberal party did ‘‘all they could to 
oppose and defeat” the Compensation Act—these are Sir Edward 
Clarke’s words at Plymouth on October 5th, 1897. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has said very much the same thing in a letter :— 

‘‘The reason why some members of the Opposition professed such 
anxiety to extend the Act to the agricultural labourers and some other 
trades which had been omitted by the Government lies in their insidious 
‘ opposition to the principles of the measure and their scarcely concealed 
desire to prevent its passage into law.” 


What are the facts? There was no division on the first 
reading, second reading, or third reading. In Committee the 
Liberal party did all they could to extend and improve the Bill. 
Mr. Chamberlain quotes the case of the agricultural labourers, and 
says that the effort to include them was an attempt to wreck the 
Bill by ‘‘members of the Opposition.” But the amendment to 
include the agricultural labourers (although mainly supported by 
Liberals) was moved in Committee stage by Mr. Goulding and on 
Report by Mr. Harry Foster, neither of them ‘‘members of the 
Opposition,” but strong Tories belonging to the party of which 
Mr. Chamberlain is the ‘‘spokesman.” (See above.) | 


The following parallel, too, is on this point instructive :— 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

(Committee Stage, June 3rd, 1897) 

‘*T do not accuse hon. gentle- 
.men opposite of acting as an 
opposition as a whole—that is to 
say, as being opposed to this Bill— 
although certainly their welcome 
on its first introduction was any- 
thing but encouraging.” 


Sik M. WHITE RIDLEY. 
(On the First Reading, May 3rd, 
1897.) 

‘‘T have only, I am sure, to ex- 
press on my own behalf, and on 
behalf of the Government, our ap- 
preciation of the impartial, and I 
might say friendly, spirit in which 
our proposals, startling and novel 
as they are, have been received. ’ 


(3) Zasy Insurance Act or Accident Prevention Act ?—Credit is 


often claimed for the Compensation Act because it is so easy, 
cheap, and convenient for an employer to insure out of it. For 
instance, Mr. Balfour has said :— 

‘‘One more advantage it has to the employers, of which, I think, 
perhaps, sufficient account has not been taken. Under what I have 
described as the rival scheme, compensation was an absolutely uncertain 
quantity, dependent upon an accident of a particular jury or a particular 
tribunal. It was therefore extremely difficult and extremely costly to 
insure. We have devised a plan by which the maximum liability is clearly 
defined. Therefore an employer will find it easy to insure against it, and 
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will know exactly where he stands in connection with the liabilities 
incidental to his business ; and that, though I do not put iton a par with 
the moral advantage which I have just described, is a technical and a 
financial advantage which, I think, it is very easy indeed to underrate.”— 
(Manchester, January 10th, 1808.) 

But Lord Salisbury—who said in the House of Lords on July 3oth, 
1897, that the ‘‘great attraction” of the Compensation Act was that 
it was ‘‘a great machinery for the saving of life’”—said when 
discussing Mr. Asquith’s Bill :— 

‘When it is said that the existence of the Act will be a great induce- 

ment to employers to prevent accidents, I think those who say so have 
forgotten how easy it is for employers to protect themselves trom the 
pecuniary results of their accidents by insurance.”—(London, November 
24th, 1893.) « 
Lord Salisbury in 1893 said that if you could insure against 
accidents, you did nothing to prevent them. Mr. Balfour in 1898 
claims credit for his Easy Insurance Act, forgetful, apparently, of 
the fact that Lord Salisbury claims credit for it as an Accident 
Prevention Act. In his ‘‘ Social Programme” speech, too, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s whole contention was that (z) the prevention of and 
(5) the compensation for accidents are two things ‘‘ absolutely 
distinct.” 


IlI1—POINTS AND FIGURES. 


Promise v. Performance. 


‘‘ He had realised that evening how interesting 1t was to contrast the 
boldness of politicians in Opposition with their timidity when they found 
themselves in power.”—MR. BUCKNILL, M.P. (now Mr. Justice Bucknill) 
(C), in Debate on Compensation Act, in House of Commons, on May 
3rd, 1897. 

Inclusions and Exclusions. 

The figures for included and excluded workers in the Compen- 

sation Act are— 
INCLUDED. EXCLUDED. 
3,600,000 workers in factories,docks | 1,700,000 agriculturists. 
and wharves. | 192,000 seamen and fishermen. 
730,000 miners. | 2,300,000 domestic servants. 


465,000 railway men. 2,000,000 workers in workshops. 
104,000 quarrymen. 500,000 shop assistants. 
700,000 builders and bricklayers. 600,000 workers in transport. 
800,000 navvies and general la- 
bourers. 
6, 399,000 7,292,000 


In addition to this it must not be forgotten that in the included — 
trades, there are further limitations. For instance, the building 
must be over 30 ft. in height—the worker must not be a “‘ casual ” 
labourer, but in regular employment—and so on. | 
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County Court Judges on the Act. 
From the aeeds Mercury, February 24th, 1899. 

‘‘ His Honour Judge Waddy, Q.C., had before him yesterday, at the 
Sheffield County-court, three cases under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The cases were of an exceedingly simple character, and were chiefly 
interesting as showing the uncertainty that still reigns with regard to the 
Act. The Judge, in the course of one of the cases, said he entertained a 
very strong view indeed that the Act was doing damage to the unfortunate 
workmen instead of good. He asked the members of the legal profession 
what their experience of the Act was, and whether, in consequence of its 
restrictions, they were turning cases away. 

‘*Mr. Muir Wilson replied that for every case he brought into court 
he had to turn two away, the accidents having happened in an employ- 
.ment or under circumstances to which the Act did not apply. The 
difficulties of the Act were :— First, as to scaffolding ; secondly, as to the 
height of buildings ; thirdly, as to a person being in or about a factory ; 
and, fourthly, arising out of, or in the course of, his employment. 

‘His Honour said the new Act was unfortunately full of exceptions.” 


Deputy Judge Pitt-Lewis, Q.C. City of London Court, 
May 25th, 1899. 
“The . . . (Compensation) Act was an extraordinary tangle of 


legislation. It was like solving a conundrum. The statute seemed to 
have been drawn by a person who had strayed into the land of topsy- 
turveydom and there acted upon his recollection of the great composition, 
‘the house that Jack built,’ but also with the disadvantage of not knowing 
what he meant. The draftsman had left the judges to guess at what was 
meant. The case was a very important one to all employers of labour 
and workmen, and he hoped it would go to appeal. Even the Court of 
Appeal hesitated at deciding anything under the Act, and there was no 
wonder at it, for it was the most wonderful piece of legislation which had 


ever been enacted.” 
From the Times, May 26th, 1599. 


' The Act as a Source of Litigation. 


Fiom the Times, May rath, 1899. 

‘*The Court of Appeal is in difficulties, owing in no small degree to 
a stream of appeals arising out of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The Legislature having declared that various things are to be ‘deemed’ 
or to ‘include’ other things absolutely different, the Court of Appeal has 
been engaged about one day a week in answering miserable conundrums, 
alarming in number, such as these: If a dock is a factory, what is a ship? 
And if a man is a long way from his work, is he ‘in or about’ it ? ” 


From the Times, /uly 24th, 1899. 

‘‘ The multitude of appeals arising out of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act is becoming a matter of grave concern. . . . Two indirect 
effects of the Statute are becoming clear. The machinery which it sets 
up is complicated. . . . The Act means, it is to be feared, in practice 
the punishment of old age and middle age also. It involves the cashiering 
of not a few persons who would have kept their places for some years. 
The full effect of the Act will not be known until we learn not only the 
compensation paid to sufferers, but the average age of workmen employed 
in the occupations to which the Statute relates before and after it came 
into operation. 
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From the Times (article, ‘‘ Law in 1899”), December 27th, 1899. 

‘* Of all sources of litigation, however, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, has in its barely two years of existence been the most fruitful 
in modern times. It probably surpasses in this respect even the Irish 
Land Act of 1881. But under the latter the applications were at least 
limited by the number of tenants, and the final decision endured for 
a term of years. The supply of cases, however, under the Statute of 
1897 appears to be inexhaustible. Applications for what are pleasantly 
termed ‘arbitrations’ are flowing into the County-courts by hundreds, 
and even thousands. Of the Act itself Mr. Minton-Senhouse and Mr. 
Emery in their treatise say it ‘is novel in its character, revolutionary 
in its principles, and in parts adopts phraseology which is either new 
te the law or known only in connection with other and totally different 
subjects.’ Another learned writer, Mr. Beven, in his work on the 
subject, tells us ‘that the Act and the procedure under it are replete 
with technicalities’; that to interpret its provisions ‘it would first be 
necessary to ascertain the meaning imposed on the werd ‘‘ factory” 
in sundry Acts of Parliament enacted at irregular intervals during 
the course of some eighteen years. Then to solve a series of five 
classes of conundrums, each requiring not a little ingenuity to light upon, 
and very uncommon ingenuity to solve when found.’ Mr. Beven 
humorously continues :—‘If the workman were possessed of abnormal 
natural acuteness, and a copy of the statutes at large, he might, aided 
by fortune, after considerable investigation, be able to offer an arguable 
opinion. But were any of those pre-requisites wanting his case would 
be hopeless.’ Almost as hopeless is the attempt to extract any principle 
from some of the decisions of the Court of Appeal. Painting, we are told, 
is not ‘repairing’; and when a building is strengthened so as to make it 
suitable for its purpose the operation is neither ‘constructing’ nor ‘re- 
pairing,’ and an injured workman has no redress. Not less bewildering 
are the various definitions given of ‘average weekly earnings.’ It is 
believed the House of Lords will be called upon to review some of the de- 
cisions of the Court of Appeal, as they have done with salutary effect 
several times under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. But it is not easy 
to see how anything short of fresh legislation can bring order out of the 
existing chaos.” 


The Act and ‘‘Casual” Labourers. 


Does the Compensation Act apply or does it not to ‘‘ casual” 
labourers ? That is clearly an exceedingly important question, for 
in many trades, in addition to the regular workmen, there are 
always a certain number who are engaged as ‘‘casuals”’ or to 
work by the piece. Mr. Sexton, the general secretary of the 
National Union of Dock Labourers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
wrote on the matter the following letter to Mr. Chamberlain -— 

*‘As you were the most prominent advocate of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act now become law, and, I understand, had much to 
do in the framing of the Act, I would feel extremely obliged if you would 
explain whether it was the intention of the framers of the Act in 


question that casual labourers, who include piece-workers, and whose . 


occupations were admittedly within the scope of the Factories Act, are 
to be excluded from all benefits? I am prompted to ask you this 
because of the point which is now being raised with respect to members 
of our trade (which is covered by the Factories Act), and which, if 
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accepted, will exclude at least 60 per cent. of the workpeople for whose 
benefit the Act was intended. The Judges of the High Court, in the case 
of Williams v. Poulson, though they have not definitely decided the point, 
have already given an obiter dictum to the effect that men casually 
employed, and not in the receipt of weekly wages, are not within the 
meaning. A reply at your earliest convenience will oblige.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s reply (dated November 27th, 1899), through a 
secretary, was as follows :— 

‘I am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of November 2oth, and to say that of course he is not able 
to give a legal opinion, but that when the Act was passed he certainly 
had no idea that piece-workers or casual] labourers, if engaged in bond 
fide employment, could or would be excluded from the benefits of the 
measure.” 

- There have already been cases in the County-court in which com- 
pensation has been refused on the ground that the workman was 
only a ‘‘ casual” labourer and therefore outside the Act. If this be 
correct law, Mr. Chamberlain’s promises of compensation to every 
workman for every accident is further off. realisation than ever. 


The Increase of Accidents Since the Act. 


The Dazly News has taken the figures of accidents from the 
Labour Gasette for each month since the Act came into force, and 
compared them with those of the previous twelve months. The 
following are summaries of the accidents reported from all 
industries to which the Act applies :— 


TOTAL INJURED.—NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS. 








First Year of Previous 

Compensation Act.* Year. 

Railway ............ 13;002:. Kasicseruate oad 12,837 
Mines ............... Wi SOS). wotsesestirecesntes 4,418 
Quarries ............ 1,720. cesrsenosetsecstunve 1,256 
Factories ......... BR,O28 .cxutiassiestianiauce 38,555 
Miscellaneous IO,O02) ssssissetveaenusayat 6,676 
89,823 63,742 





Or an increase of 38 per cent. 


TOTAL KILLED. 
The following are the comparative totals of fatal accidents :— 





Railway .ccicssscesssdaces B22. chide yascousinaews 505 
MINCS vescssercnccsenseans GOO! Avihinederene es 806 
Quarries. i.c.ceses cesses LQG. caisiseikpaaeane IOI 
Factories ............+.. G60: Besieiieusninine 504 
Miscellaneous ......... 238° sissrdéccuaaleces 203 

2,461 2,119 


Or an increase of 14 per cent. 
* Year ending June 30th, 1899. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 





I.—THE TORY PROMISE. 


‘‘T am still inclined to say that the most urgent social reform which 
can be submitted to us is a reform in connection with the promotion of 
temperance.” 

Mr, Chamberlain, ‘‘ Social Programme” Speech, 
BIRMINGHAM, October 11th, 1894. 


‘‘T have expressed more than once my full approval of the principles 
involved in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals.” 


Lord Salisbury, Letter dated January 14th, 1895. 


‘*We want to promote temperance without ruining the publican.” 


Mr. Chamberlain at NorTH LAMBETH, 
General Election, 1895 (July 9th). 


‘* It is not because I believe nothing can be done to make this state of 
things in our big towns better than itis; itis not that I am not well 
aware that there isin many cases a grievous scandal existing to which it ts 
the duty of statesmen to devote attention. I believe that without doing 
injustice to anyone, without robbing any man of his property,we might, 
at all events, reduce very largely the number of public houses where they 
are altogether unnecessary for the convenience of the population. I 
believe we might make more stringent regulations against drunkenness, 
and I believe when we are dealing with men who are drunkards—men, 
that is to say, who are possessed by the disease, for it is nothing less— 
we should deal with them with all sympathy, but at the same time as 
we deal with the sick. Wesend the sick to a hospital ; we ought to send 
drunkards to a hospital where they can be cured of their evil habits. In 
these ways, therefore, we can do much to reduce the extent of this great 
evil, and it is not necessary at the dictation of fanatics and pharisees to 
interfere with the legitimate liberty of every working man in order to 
protect the few against themselves.” 

Mr. Chamberlain at WEDNEsBuRY, 
1895 General Election (/uly 15th). 


“It (the Unionist policy) would promote temperance without confis- - 
cating the means of livelihood of a large class of her Majesty’s subjects.” 
Mr. B. L. Cohen (Tory M.P.), 1895 General Election 
Address in East ISLINGTON. 
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‘*] am in favour of a bolder treatment of the question than has yet 


been attempted . . .” 
Mr. G. N. Curzon (now Lord Curzon of Kedleston), 1895 
General Election Address at SOUTHPORT. 


‘* The Unionist leaders have announced their intention of devoting the 
time of Parliament to measures which include Temperance Reform.” 


Earl of Dalkeith (Tory M.P.), 1895 General Election 
Address in ROXBURGHSHIRE. 


‘*It is my hope that under a strong Unionist administration, combin- 
ing both wings of the Unionist party, we may see a successful attempt 
made to grapple with . . . the question of the liquor traffic.” 
Viscount Folkestone (Tory M.P.) (now Earl of Radnor), 
1895 General Election Address in WILTON (Wilts). 


‘*The Unionist Government have pledged themselves to promote’ 
useful legislation for the benefit of the people. Among such measures 
may be specially mentioned Temperance Reform on equitable lines. . . .” 


Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence (Liberal Unionist M.P.), 1895 General 
Election Address in TRURO. 


— od 


I1.—WHAT THE TORIES HAVE DONE. 


No one expected this Government to reintroduce the Local 
Veto Bill, but it is clear from the above that they did promise 
temperance legislation, declared in 1894 to be the ‘‘ most urgent ” 
of all temperance reforms. Let us see what their record is. 


I. 

Early in the history of the Government Mr. Walter Long said, 
in a speech to the County Brewers :— 

“Tf legislation dealing with licences was to be introduced, those whom 
he was addressing would be consulted, and he was letting them into no 
secret when he told them that, for his part, he hoped the opportunity for 
the consultation would not arise.”——(London, November 5th, 1595.) 

This clearly indicated that in Mr. Long’s opinion, at all events, the 
ideal liquor policy was the policy of doing nothing. 


2. 

Early in 1896 (February 7th) an important deputation, including 
eleven Bishops, waited on Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour at 
the Foreign Office from the Church of England Temperance 
Society. The Bishop of London introduced the deputation, 
and pleaded that the present opportunity was a most suitable one 
for attempting to settle the Temperance question, since at this 
particular juncture the Good Templars, as well as the United 
Kingdom Alliance, would follow the lead of the Church of England 
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Temperance Society. - There was also a gentle reminder that ‘‘ very 
much the majority of the members of the Church of England 
Temperance Society were supporters of the present Government.” 
Lord Salisbury, in replying, began with the ominous words, ‘‘I 
shall not deserve your applause.’’ He proceeded to justify this 
statement up to the hilt by admitting that he made ‘‘an idol of 
individual liberty ” and saying :— 

ss . I can only say, and it really seems superfluous to say it, that 
we deeply respect the motives and understand the high objects which 
animate those who maintain this movement, but it it is a movement on 
which the deepest feelings are excited on all sides, and the solution of the 
problems which it raises is much complicated by the fact that the informa- 
tion at our command, both as to what goes on in this country and as to 
what goes on in other countries, is very limited and very disputed. or 
the present year, at all events, we do not feel that there ts any probability 
that we shall have either the time—or the courage—to address ourselves to 
the more tmportant at least of the questions to which you have invited our 
consideration this day.”—(Foreign Office, February 7th, 1896.) 


Put into other language, this is simply saying that a large 


majority is much too precious a thing to fritter away just in order 
to redeem your pledges. 


z. 

The Government in 1896 redeemed their pledge to legislate by 
asking a Commission to tell them if there is any need for legislation 
and, if so, what that legislation ought to be. This Commission 
consisted of twenty-four Members, eight representing Temperance, 
eight the ‘‘ Trade,” and eight ‘‘ neutrals.” 


4. 
In the Session of 1898 the Inebriates Act was passed—a useful 
measure, but only dealing, of course, with an infinitesimal part 
of the whole question bound up in the Liquor Traffic. 


5- 

In July, 1899, the Licensing Commission presented two Reports 
—the Majority and Minority (Lord Peel’s). These reports differ, 
but contain a large number of recommendations in common. 
(See below.) 

6. 

Then the Home Secretary says (at a County Brewers’ Banquet) 
that the subject is too difficult and controversial for a Government 
with only 130 majority to tackle, and that it will be ‘‘ judicious ” 
of them to ‘‘ hesitate” :— 

‘* He would be a bold man if he attempted to say anything to them 
upon the results of the Licensing Commission. It was, of course, his 
duty to study their report, but he was bound to say that it did not appear 
to him to be overwhelmingly in favour of immediate legislation. He 
would be a very adventurous man who, as a result of that commissien, 
said it would be the duty of any Government to hurry on immediate legis- 
lation with regard to the licensing question. No one would deny the 
substantial fact that it was the duty of any Government desirous of 
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improving the condition of the people to do all they could to remedy the 
evils which all of them admitted to exist. The general principles were 
agreed upon, but, with all the details upon which they would have to 
fight in the House of Commons and in the constituencies, with all the 
most argumentative and contentious points of the subject left undecided, 
it seemed to him it would be judicious for the Government to hesitate 
before they attempted to deal with the matters involved ina hurry. He 
should be the last to wish to underrate the work of the LicensingCommis- 
sion, and, if it came within the province of the present Government to 
deal with the matter, he hoped they would find that, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said last year, it would be dealt with in a judicious and 
impartial spirit and with the sole view of doing that which appeared to 
be necessary without damaging the legitimate industries and trades of the 
country.—(ZLondon, November Sth, 1899.) 

This is only an elaborate way of saying that the brewers may 
continue safely to support the Tory party, despite the Reports of 
the Licensing Commission appointed by this Tory Government. 
The policy of ‘‘judicious hesitation” in touching vested interests 
is an intelligible one for the Tory party to adopt, but it is doubtful 
whether in this particular case it can be said to be an honest one. 
Possibly a little light is thrown on the subject by a statement made 
by Mr. C. S. Read, a Tory ex-M.P., who, writing in an East 
Anglian paper in April, 1899, said :—- 

‘*It was said that the last General Election was won by ‘ Beer and the 
Bible.” In my humble opinion there was a great deal of beer and 
precious little Bible.” 

There is quite sufficient here amply to explain the policy of 
‘¢ judicious hesitation.” 


re 

On May 8th, 1900, the Bishop of Winchester brought forward a 
motion in the House of Lords, a motion affirming the desirability of 
legislation on the recommendations agreed to by all the Com- 
missioners. Lord Salisbury’s reply is a most uncompromising 
‘“no,” in which he flouts the idea that any particular attention need 
be paid the recommendation of the Commission and insists on the 
need of careful inquiry before any legislation is introduced. He 
pours contempt on the proposals (1) to restrict the sale of liquor to 
children (the public house apparently only becomes ‘‘ contaminating ” 
when you are over sixteen), and (2) to extend the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act to Monmouthshire. Both these proposals have in this 
Session (1900 ) received the assent of the House of Commons. In fact, 
Lord Salisbury’s speech is not only a refusal to attempt new 
legislation, but an indictment against all laws in regulation of the 
Liquor Traffic. For instance he says :— 

‘*'You wish to prevent a certain number of people from getting drunk ; 
therefore you are asked to prevent four, five, and six times as many, 
who are sober consumers, from having an opportunity of the free indul- 
gence to which they have a right.” —( House By 3 Ponds, May 8th, 1900.) 
The right to ‘‘ free indulgence” will not be forgotten. It shows 
that Temperance Reformers have absolutely nothing to expect from 

“a Government of which the head is Lord Salisbury. 
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THE LICENSING COMMISSION REPORT. 


The Commissioners consisted of three parties—eight members 
of the ‘‘ Trade,” eight of the Temperance party, and eight Inde- 
pendents, with Lord Peel as Chairman. The Temperance party 
adopted Lord Peel’s report in its entirety, and this constitutes the 
minority report, which is the basis of the volume, and should be 
read first. The Independents and the ‘‘Trade’’ members coalesced 
in favour of a very modified version of Lord Peel’s report, taking 
it paragraph by paragraph, and watering down its recommenda- 
tions and its general tone. Both reports agree upon a substantial 
minimum, though their most important recommendation—the 
reduction of the number of public-houses—hinges upon the question 
of compensation, on which they are hopelessly at variance. 


A.—THE Points oF COMMON AGREEMENT. 

1. Consolidation and Simplification of the Law (which is at present 
contained in twenty-five separate Acts). 

2. Immediate and Extensive Reduction in the Number of Licensed 
Houses. 

3. Reconstitution of the Licensing Authority, by addition of element 
nominated by elective body (town councils in boroughs, county 
councils elsewhere), one half of whole number, according to 
minority report, one third according to the majority. 

New Appellate Tribunal, nominated partly by justices, partly 
by elective bodies, to discharge present functions of 
Quarter Sessions and Confirming Committee. 


4. Reforms of Administration and Procedure : 


(1) To mitigate the evils of the tied-house system full powers 
should be given to licensing authority to call for produc- 
tion of agreements, and to inspect all plans for improve- 
ment and alterations. 

(2) They should have notice of all applications for new licences, 
and have power to impose structural conditions. 

(3) No licence should be renewed to houses under £12 rateable 
value. 

(4) Justices’ clerk to be under same disqualification as justices. 


5. Axtension of Powers of Licensing Authority: 


All licences at present wholly or partially outside jurisdiction of 
the authority (including privileged ‘‘ante-1869” beer- 
houses, thirty thousand in Bombe) should be brought 
within it. 


Isolation of the Public-house : 


Public-houses not to be used for inquests, revising barristers’ - 
courts, petty sessional courts, common lodging-houses, 
seamen’s lodging-houses, nor (without special licence) for 

' music or dancing. 


on 
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Sunday Closing : 

(a) To be extended to Monmouthshire. 

(6) Power should be given to impose condition of Sunday 
closing on all licences. 

(c) Further limitation of hours of sale on Sunday in England. 

(d) Bond-fide travelling to be more strictly defined, and law as 
to drinking at railway stations amended. 


Increased Stringency of the Law: 


(2) Sale of intoxicants to children under sixteen to be abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

(5) General power of arrest for drunkenness. If persons found 
drunk on licensed premises, or leaving them drunk, know- 
ledge of the publican to be presumed unless disproved. 

(c) Black list of drunkards and summary of legal regulations 
to be kept at all public-houses. 

(d@) Habitual drunkenness of husband to entitle wife to 
separation order. 

(e) It should be an offence to be drunk in charge of a child ot 
tender years. 


Police Administration : 


Persons interested in ‘‘ Trade” to be disqualified for member- 
ship of Watch Committees. Legal assistance to be pro- 
vided for police. Head constable to be irremovable 
except by Secretary of State. Officers of high rank to 
be appointed as special inspectors of licensed houses. 


Clubs : 


All Clubs where intoxicants are sold to be registered, regulated, 
and supervised, 


Lord Peel’s report makes a number of special recommenda- 


tions all tending to greater stringency, but in the same direction. 
It also recommends the abolition of grocers’ licenses. 


I. 


THE Points oF DIVERGENCE. 


The Functions of the Licensing Authority—Administrative o1 

Judicial : 

Briefly—the minority maintain that the justices are a com- 
mittee, whose duties are administrative, and that they 
should personally investigate the matters with which 
they have to deal. - 

The majority maintain that they are, or should be, a court, and 
should act as such—that they should not encroach 
upon the functions of the police, that they should give 
their decisions judiciously and act upon such evidence as 
is put before them. 
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2. Compensation : 


Lord Peel’s report maintains that the claim to compensation 
rests upon no legal basis whatever. The law is too 
clear for argument, though, perhaps, it was not till 1892 
(the date of Sharp v. Wakefield) that it was generally 
known. For this reason (the weight of which decreases 
every year), as a matter of grace and expediency, though 
not of right, some allowances should be made. 


The local licensing authority should fix the number of licensed 
houses required, within a prescribed statutory maximum. Those 
suppressed in the first year of the Act should, by way of solattum, 
receive seven times their rateable value ; those in the second year, 
six; those irf the third, five, and so on. At the end of seven 
years all claims to compensation to be regarded as extinguished. 
(The way would thus be cleared for any experiments in local veto 
or municipal management which the country may feel disposed to 
try.) The necessary money to be raised by a tax on licences 
suffered to continue, and, after the seven years, the proceeds to go 
to the Imperial exchequer. 


The majority Commissioners proceed upon a wholly different 
principle. Whatever may be technically the law as settled by 
Sharp v. Wakefield— 


‘It is submitted that the expectation of renewal has for a long series 
of years amounted to practical certainty in the absence of misconduct— 
the licences refused by the justices because they are not required being an 
extremely small fraction of the whole number. The licences have conse- 
quently acquired an actual and well-rocognised value, and many, if not 
the majority, of the present owners have purchased their licensed houses 
at prices very largely in excess of the value of the houses themselves 
without a licence.” 


The majority, in fact, would give full compensation for all genuine 
market value. 

To carry out their scheme, they suggest that all licences should 
be at once valued, and that all licences allowed to survive should 
pay a tax of, say 6s. 8d. per cent. of their declaratory value. The 
justices could then reduce the local licences to the extent of the 
funds so raised. The scheme could be worked in septennial 
periods, the income of the compensation fund being anticipated by 
a loan raised every seven years. 

Figures are given illustrating the working of the scheme as 
applied to the County of London, which would seem to show that 
the limit of possible reduction would be 3 per cent. in seven 
years. 

It is to be noted that both parties agree that any compensation 
paid should be provided by the surviving licences. 

New licences should be advertised for by the licensing authority : 
when, in ‘their judgment, they are required. They should be 
tendered for, and should pay a substantial rent. At the end of 
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seven years all claims to renewal should be regarded as extin- 
guished. 

There are various reservations and qualifications made by 
individual commissioners. 


LOCAL VETO AND MUNICIPAL CONTROL. 


On the question of Local Veto the majority report says: * We 
are not satisfied that there is at the present time a general desire 
for the power of local prohibition by plebiscite, and we do not 
advise the adoption of any of the plans for this purpose which 
have been submitted to us.” The minority Commissioners discuss 
the proposal at greater length and with more sympathy, but, with 
. five exceptions, come to substantially the same conclusion. After 
setting out the arguments for and against, they say— 


‘“We have no evidence before us that public opinion in 
England, whatever it may be in Scotland and Wales, is at all 
strong enough to justify such a measure. We must recognise the 
fact that most people still regard alcoholic liquor as an ordinary 
article of diet, which is only harmful if taken in excess. It would 
be rash to predict the course of public opinion during the next 
decade, but since, in any case, local veto could not be tried until 
the seven years to be allowed for reduction had expired, it might 
be well to postpone any decision as to its adoption or otherwise 
until that period of transition has expired. 


‘© In Scotland and Wales, however, the case is different. There 
opinion is very much more advanced on the path of temperance 
reform ; and we are prepared to suggest that at the end of the 
given period a wide measure of direct popular control might be 
applied, under proper safeguards, to Scotland and Wales.” 


With regard to municipal management the majority reject it 
summarily, even as an experiment. The minority, while recog- 
nising that it has many attractive features, point to the dangerous 
facilities which it offers to corruption. 

‘The connection of the municipalities with the liquor trade, 
as illustrated by the working of Watch Committees, has not been 
in the past a matter of congratulation.” 

At the same time they observe that what the actual results ot 
the system would be only experience ¢an tell. 


SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


Each report deals separately with Scotland and Ireland, and 
their recommendations are adapted to the respective needs and 
conditions of the two countries. - The part of most general interest 
is that the minority report recommends the extension of Sunday 
closing in Ireland to the five exempted cities, while the majority 
report contents itself with suggesting a further curtailment of the 


hours of opening. 
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SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ON THE 
LICENSING QUESTION. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking at Aberdeen on 
December 1gth, 1899, made an important reference to the 
Temperance Question :— 


‘* There is however, one question upon which I wish to address a few 
words to you, and to repeat what I have said on the same subject to your 
fellow Liberals in England. I refer to the question of licensing reform, 
which we regard as the necessary and only effective mode of putting some 
check upon temptations to drunkenness. We hear a great deal of social 
questions, and there are some people who are never tired of prating of the 
very superior importance of social over political questions, using this 
expression principally because they imagine that we Liberals are more 
concerned about political than about social matters. Here is a social 
question, if ever there was one, and I am not aware that those who 
pose as the special apostles of social improvement are doing anything 
whatever forit. It reaches the very hearts and homes of thousands of 
men and women, and the object of it is to check a vice which is a disgrace 
to our country and a source of degradation and ruin to our people. In 
this we are all agreed. There is no difference of opinion amongst us ; but 
for the last thirty years politician and philanthropi:t, minister and 
layman, good men and women of all the Churches, even philosophers, 
labour to find, discover, and apply a remedy—with what result? With 
no practical result at all, There has been a subjective result in opening 
the eyes and quickening the consciences of men, but no number of 
opened minds and quickened consciences will be effective without legis 
lation and regulation, and no regulative remedy has been found. Now 
do you not think that this is little creditable to us, to our ingenuity, and 
to our good sense—this glaring evil, this vast volume of desire to find a 
remedy, this helplessness in finding and applying it; and do you not 
agree with me, that, if we cannot do everything, we might at least set 
ourselves vigorously to the attempt to do something to better the position? 
That is the first thing which, reviewing the question, impresses me. 


The Different Cases of Scotland and England. 


‘* Another is this, that it is not necessary, it is not desirable, it is not 
even possible to deal with England and Scotland alike. We are much 
more advanced in Scotland, both in our actual legislation and in the 
public sentiment on the subject, than our friends in England are. It is 
more than forty years since the Forbes-Mackenzie Act was passed, 
arbitrarily shortening the hours of public-houses, and closing them 
altogether on Sunday. What an outcry was made! I remember it well. 
How it was derided and denounced and scouted in certain organs of the. 
Press, which to this day are decrying everything that we Liberals do and 
say. This was not the work of Liberals. The author of the legislation 
was a Conservative—unless I am mistaken, a Lord of the Treasury in a 
Tory Administration. And twenty, or even ten, years after it was passed 
you would not have found a couple of hundred men in Scotland who 
would have sought to repeal it, and certainly not one of the editors of 
those newspapers would have ventured to advocate its repeal. And while 
this has been the state of things in Scotland since 1857, the people of . 
England are still holding public meetings and sending petitions to 
Parliament humbly praying—and with little hope of being attended 
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to—for the benefit of Sunday closing. On the other hand, I have 
been taken to task for having said that in Scotland we are ripe for 
direct local control. 1 adhere to that assertion. The first fact on 
which I base it is this. We have seen the principle of this measure 
approved by a majority of Scotch members freely elected by the people, 
and not always representing one side of politics. In the Session of last 
summer a measure of this kind was actually supported by thirty-nine 
Scotch members against thirteen. The second fact upon which I base it 
is that those people in Scotland—excellent and thoughtful men—who take 
exception to local veto, and have put forward a rival scheme of their own 
—what is known as threefold option—yet embody in their scheme the very 
principle of which I speak. But in England the case, we must admit, is 
different. In England there is a great reluctance, even among friends of 
temperance, to accept this principle of direct control; and you may be 
. certain of this—that every Bill you introduce for Scotland will be nega- 
tived by the votes of English members, who do not much care, perhaps, 
what particular laws we may have in Scotland, but have regard to the 
reflex influences of legislation upon the country in which they live and. 
which they represent. What, then, isto be done? Shall Scotland wait 
for England ?. And shall England, striving after your more thorough 
legislation, suffer an indefinite postponement of more modest but still 
more urgent and beneficial reforms? That is the difficulty I wish to put 
before earnest men who are anxious to see something done upon this 
subject. 


Lord Peels Report. 


**Is there not a ready way out of that difficulty? Yes, Lord Aberdeen. 
In my humble judgment, the minority on the Licensing Commission, men 
of unimpeachable authority as temperance reformers, show us the general 
lines of such a road, and it is by taking their report as a basis, without 
necessarily adhering to all their precise and detailed recommendations, that 
I believe the greatest practical amount of good will be done. Now, who 
can deny that the great stumbling block in the way of any thorough im- 
provement is the hardship which a general sentiment and a national 
sentiment, and a proper sentiment admits would be inflicted on a present 
licence owner when he was deprived of his licence under the action of 
some new law? We deny his legal right. Ifa legal right was established 
it would have to be met out of public funds; but even without any such 
right there is an obvious hardship which this report to which 1 refer 
recognises, that to facilitate the operation of any new law some respite of 
time should be allowed, and at the same time that those dispossessed 
should receive suitable compensation from funds levied upon those who 
remain. 


A Plea for-Action. 


‘* Now, gentlemen, I have made an appeal to the strong advocates of 
reform to accept broadly this view of the question and to address them- 
selves to the consideration of practical measures for the several cases of 
England, Scotland, and Wales—because Wales is in some degree in an 
analogous position to Scotland. I have some title, as an old and staunch 
friend, to make an appeal of this sort. For my part 1 must say that 
much as I should like to think that fifty years hence the whole island would 
have a thoroughly good licensing system, there is something which 
concerns me much more, which is to be able to hope that five or ten years 
hence we may have at least some substantial improvement over the 
present state of things ; for I am satisfied that there is nothing that can be 
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done within the whole range of political action which would have a more 
eee beneficial effect upon the moral and physical condition of our 
people.” 


III.—POINTS AND FIGURES. 


Mr. Chamberlain on the Liquor Trattic. 


‘*Of course it stands to reason in such a case that, if for a great 
public good we are going to acquire this property, we must be content to 
pay a fair price for it. We must pay to the publicans and to all who are 
concerned whom we dispossess, the same kind of compensation that we 
now pay if we take these houses for public improvements, such as the 
improvement scheme in Birmingham, or any other improvement for 
municipal purposes. But, having fairly and honestly acquired property, 
then the principle to which I give my entire assent ts that tt should be carried 
on under strict regulation, so that the convenience and the comfort of the 
majority of the population should be secured while every possible obstacle 
should be placed in the way of abuse, and, believe me, that if hereafter 
every person concerned, from the highest to the lowest, has only a 
personal interest in securing a moderate enjoyment of alcoholic drinks, 
the great evils which we have to regret will be remedied, legislation will 
have done all that can be expected from legislation, and then we must 
look for anything more to the growing intelligence, the growing educa- 
tion, the growing refinement of the masses of the people. . . . 

‘* Now, let us understand each other. /¢ zs not a bad Bill (the Local 
Veto Bill) because tt adopts the principle of local option. In my opinion, 
nothing can be fatrer than that the community as a whole should have the 
power of dealing with this trade, the conduct of which 1s of so much 
tmportance to the happiness of the community.”—(“ Social Programme” 
speech, at Birmingham, October 11th, 1894.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE HOUSING OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
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‘*We want to clear away those nests of disease and crime which exist 
in all our large cities, and where people are herded together under 
conditions which make comfort and health, and even proper living, 
entirely impossible ; and for that purpose I think it to be necessary to 
extend the principle of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. .... However good 
was the principle of the Act, it has not been largely availed of, and 
the reason is the excessive cost of carrying it into effect. That is due 
to the fact that it is confined to so limited an area that, when it is 
adopted, the cost falls upon the community, but the profit goes to the 
neighbouring landlords and occupiers. .... What I propose... . is 
that the local authorities should have in all cases power to take whatever 
land they require for the purpose of improvement at a fair price; that they 
should be able to combine a yreat city improvement—the widening of 
streets and the making of squares, and so on—with sanitary reconstruc- 
tion; and in this way the value of the improved property will go to 
the Corporation, and will go far to compensate for the cost of the sanitary 
work.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ Social Programme” Speeoh, 
BIRMINGHAM, October 11th, 1894. 








‘* We believe that much yet remains to be done for the better housing 


of the people... .” 
The Duke of Devonshire, DARLINGTON, 
General Election, 1895 /uly 82h). 








‘‘The better housing of the working classes, the encouragement of 
freehold occupancy, are some of the subjects on which the labour of a 
Unionist Government and of the Unionist party may well be expended. 
In respect to them all something, in respect to some of them much, may, 


I believe, be done. .... me 
Mr. Balfour, 1895 Election Address in 
East MANCHESTER. 








‘‘Improved housing and sanitation are all matters deserving the early 
consideration of Parliament.” 


Mr. J. G@. A. Baird, (Tory M.P.) 1895 General 
Election Address in CENTRAL GLASGOW. 
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‘*, . . . The condition of the aged poor, the housing of the working 
classes . . . . these are among the questions to which the new Govern- 
will direct their attention.” 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, M.P. (Civil Lord of the Admiralty), 


1895 General Election Address in 
East WORCESTERSHIRE, 








‘‘Among other things, the better housing of the poorer classes, 
especially in rural districts, will receive attention. . . . . The Unionist 
party are agreed on these and other social questions affecting the real 
welfare of the people, and, if returned to power, will proceed to deal with 
them without delay.” 


* Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. (Under Secretary Home Office), 
1895 Election Address in BORDESLEY. 








-‘*Under a Unionist Government we may look forward ... . to 
much-needed legislation in the direction of . . . . improvement in the 
dwellings of the poor.” 

Mr. R. Pierpont (Tory M.P.), 
1895 Election Address at WARRINGTON. 


terete 


II—WHAT THE TORIES HAVE DONE. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Balfour in his election address 
promised legislation on two distinct subjects :— 


(1) The better housing of the working classes. 
(2) The encouragement of freehold occupancy. 


The two subjects are—very properly—treated as distinct; and 
there can be no doubt that of the two the former is vastly the 
more important. Vast numbers of workmen want to be ‘‘ mobile” 
(to use a war phrase), and therefore could not usefully become 
owners of their houses; but everyone ought to live in a decent 
dwelling. 

For the better housing of the people the Government record 
is nzZ,;* for the creation of the workman freeholder the Small 
Houses (Acquisition of Ownership) Act was passed in the session 
of 1899. Local authorities are by this Act empowered to advance 
money to residents within their area for the acquisition of houses. 
The advance must not exceed four-fifths of the market value of the 
ownership, nor 4,240; or in the case of a fee simple or leasehold of 
not less than 99 years unexpired at the date of the purchase, £300, 
and not for the acquisition of a house which, in the opinion of the 


* Mr. Chaplin has introduced a Housing Bill in the Session of 1900. It is 
admittedly incomplete as introduced ; it will be dealt with in the next edition 
of the Handbook. 
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local authority, exceeds £4400 in market value. The money must 
be repaid within 30 years. The local authority is the Council of a 
county or county borough. But the Council of an urban or rural 
district may adopt it by resolution, subject, in case of the Council 
of a district of less than 10,000 inhabitants, to the consent of the 
County Council. 

When the Act was discussed in the House of Commons very 
little was really said for or against it. It does not contain some of 
the vices which have characterised previous amateur attempts at 
legislation on the same subject, as it certainly does not deal with 
the real difficulty in the towns—namely, the housing of the poor. 
Mr. Asquith said :— | 

“ , . . . I cannot help saying in the strongest and most emphatic 
language that I deeply regret the Government have not taken the oppor- 
tunity of going to the real crux of the problem of the housing of the poor 
--because that there is such a problem, and that it is of growing and 
urgent importance I think it is impossible for anybody to deny. The 
working classes, that section of them in regard to whom the difficulty of 
housing really arises, are not the comparatively well-to-do artisans in 
whose favour the facilities created by this Bill will be exercised. They 
are the men who cannot find—and I am sorry to say they are a growing 
number—here in London and in our large centres of population decent 
habitations under civilised conditions, and who in increasing numbers 
cannot, it may be said almost with literal truth, find habitations at all. 1 
deeply regret that the Government have not dealt with that most formid- 
able as well as that most urgent question. There is legislation of a 
complicated kind on the Statute-book which, I agree, if put into operation 
effectually, might help, or might contribute to help, the solution of that 
question. But the real difficulty you have got to contend withis . .. . 
twofold. In the first place, the local authorities have not got compulsory 
powers or have not got them to the extent they ought to have; and, in 
the second place, they have not got the power which, in an amendment 
to the Address, we expressed the opinion ought to be granted—the power 
to obtain that new reservoir of taxation for local purposes which consists 
of the rating of ground values. I regret that the Government have not 
dealt with that aspect of the matter, for, in my opinion, the time of the 
House would have been more usefully occupied in so doing than in 
discussing the present Bill.”—(House of Commons, April 17th, 1899.) 


All that Mr. Chamberlain could say on this point was :— 


‘*It may be we are modest, but we are content in doing things in our 
own little way. .... ‘s 


What unfamiliar humility! The truth is that the Bill was brought 
in, not so much because of any public demand for it, but in order, 
by passing it, to make out that something has been done towards 
passing the Social Programme. It is the case of the Foreign 
Prison-made Goods Act over again—a measure that is not 
‘* economically ” but ‘‘ politically ” important, or (putting it more | 
clearly if more baldly) designed to catch votes rather than remove 
grievances. Thus far there is no sign that this Small Houses 
Act will be made any use of. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE EXCLUSION 
OF ALIENS. 
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sae | say that every trade in the country, every workman, directly or in- 
directly, is interested in this matter. I hold that the Government ought 
to take powers—the extent to which they put these powers in force is a 
matter for subsequent consideration. Every forcign Government, or 
almost every foreign Government, has done so; and, mark this, that if 
the practice of these foreign countries become more stringent, we may 
have what is already an evil until England will really be the dumping 
ground of Europe. We might as well in that case advertise that ‘ Pauper 
Jabour may be shot here.’ Well, I quite appreciate the sentiment which 
has led many people to deprecate the refusal of hospitality to these poor 
people, who no doubt are deserving of compassion ; but, after all, our 
greatest duty is at home, and when our household becomes so large as it 
is becoming at present, I think that we have no room for guests, espe- 
cially when they are rather of an undesirable character, and I will go 
further and say that it is no kindness to these people themselves to induce 
them to bring their poverty and their labour to these shores, where there 
is no market for it, and where they can only live by destroying the liveli- 
hood of some of our own people.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Social Programme Speech, 
BIRMINGHAM, October 11th, 1894. 

‘We shall attempt to deal with that immigration of destitute aliens, 
very often of an undesirable character, who now flood certain industries in 
this city, and interfere with and destroy employment which otherwise 
would be given to our own people.” 

Mr. Chamberlain at NortH LAMBETH, 
General Election, 1895 (/uly 6th). 


*€8, The exclusion of pauper aliens.” 


Mr, Balfour’s East MANCHESTER Election Card, 
General Election, 1895. 


‘‘The immigration of pauper aliens . . . (zs) a question of 
pressing importance.” 
Mr. Ritchie, 1895 Election Address at CROYDON. 


‘* Measures dealing with . . . the unfair Seudy pel eles caused by the 
importation of pauperaliens . . . willcommand our warm sympathy 
and support.” 
Mr. Walter Long, 1895 Election Address at 
LIVERPOOL (WEST DERBY). 
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‘The landing on our shores of foreign workmen will be checked.” 


Mr. Powell Williams, M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary, War Office), 
1895 Election Address in SOUTH BIRMINGHAM. 


‘‘T have good reason to believe that the Unionist Government will 
devote its attention to . . . restriction on the immigration of foreign 


paupers.”’ 
Mr. J. C. Hozier (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election Address 
in SOUTH LANARK. 


‘‘Amongst others the following question press for solution 
the prevention of the wholesale importation of foreign paupers.” 
Sir A. Hickman (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election 
Address in WEST WOLVERHAMPTON. 


‘© To show how little sympathy they (Zord Rosebery’s Government) felt 
for the working classes, they have refused to check the large immigra- 
tion of aliens into this country.” 


Mr. D. H. Coghill (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election 
Address at STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


‘‘Il pledge myself to support . . . mending and ending the 
present system of foreign pauper immigration. ‘English work for 
English homes’ is my motto and let foreign countries provide for their 


own paupers.”’ 
Sir W. W. Carlile (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election 
Address in NORTH BUCKs. 


‘‘ The Unionist leaders have announced their intention of devoting the 
time of Parliament to measures which include . . . regulation of 
immigration of pauper aliens.” 

Earl of Dalkeith (Tory M.P.), 1895 Election 
Address in ROXBURGHSHIRE. 


ne 


Il.— WHAT THE TORIES HAVE DONE, 


The Government has done nothing—absolutely nothing—to 
redeem this pledge. The subject was mentioned in their first 
Queen’s Speech (1896) ; since then it has not even had that barren 
. honour. Mr. Arnold White, a Unionist who is particularly anxious 
that the ‘‘importation”’ of aliens should be put a stop to, wrote to 
Lord Salisbury in March, 1896, to ask ‘‘if the rumour were true 
that no one in the Government really cared about the question, and 
that it was merely utilised as a means of obtaining electoral 
support at the polls last July.” Here is Lord Salisbury’s reply :— 

‘*T am very anxious to pass an Alien Immigration Bill, and I believe 
that it would be valuable, and much demanded by the working classes in 
many districts. But I] am assured that the position of business is so. 
unpromising in the House of Commons that it is of very little use to bring 
it forward at present. I think we shall have to wait till more pressing 
matter is cleared away.” 
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It ought to be remembered that Lord Salisbury is pledged up 
to the hilt in the matter, since in 1894 he attempted to get a Bill 
passed to exclude not only pauper but also political aliens. 


In 1897 Mr. Lowles, an East End Tory member, moved an 
amendment to the Address. Mr. Ritchie admitted the Government 
pledge and was profuse in his promises of future performance :— 


‘** He could assure his hon. friend that the Government was quite alive 
to the evils which existed in the district where those people settled down, 
and he quite understood that the working classes felt very keenly on this 
subject. Zhe demand for legislation was great . . . . The Govern- 
ment did not desire to depart one iota from the pledges they had given 

The Government adhered to every pledge they had given and 

hoped at no Wistant time to propose to Parliament legislation in the 
direction desired.” —(House of Commons, February oth, 1897.) 
In 1898 the Queen’s Speech was again silent on the subject, but 
the Earl of Hardwicke came to the rescue of the Government by 
introducing a Bill in the House of Lords. The Bill was supported 
by the Government and consequently read a second time, but the 
case made out for it by its supporters was ludicrously inadequate. 
The Earl of Hardwicke explained that ‘‘ pauper” aliens ought to 
be excluded because they were in the habit of paying a higher rent 
than our own working people! He gave some figures with regard 
to aliens, but did not in any way deal with ‘‘ pauper” aliens. 
When Lord Salisbury came to speak he put it on his favourite 
ground—that of saving the rates :-- 

‘‘The rates are hard enough as it is. I know no more helpless, no 

more pathetic figure in our present community than the English rate- 
payer. If you read the statutes you would imagine that he had unlimited 
power of protecting himself. In reality he has no power whatever. 
Boards have been called into existence whose chief duty appears to be to 
pile new burdens on his shoulders, and his inability to combine is so great 
that he is at the mercy of every spoiler. The rates are rising and rising, 
and many philanthrophic members of the community think there is no 
better way in which they can spend their time than by discovering new 
modes by which new rates can be laid upon him. I wish, at all events, 
to save him from a burden which he ought not to bear. He ought not to 
bear destitution which has its origin in foreign lands, and which is due 
to the social and political government of those lands, and my desire to do 
that is not diminished when I look at the circumstances of the world at 
large.” —(House of Lords, May 23rd, 1808.) 
This is a very characteristic passage and a very inconclusive one. 
Of course some of the aliens come on to the rates, since they are 
nearly all of the working class, but no evidence was produced to 
show that a larger percentage of aliens are rate-supported than 
of English folk. The Bill passed the House of Lords but it was 
never heard of again and nothing was done. 


CHAPTER X. 


SHORTER HOURS IN SHOPS. 





I—THE TORY PROMISE. 


‘‘There is, however, one other experiment which can be tried, I 
believe, with even less risk than an experiment in the mining industry : 
I refer to the shortening of the hours of shopkeepers and their assistants. 
As you know, they work longer hours than any other class in the 
community. I believe that there is some misapprehension as to what I 
have proposed in reference to this matter; therefore I repeat to you that 
all I desire is to give power to a two-thirds majority of shopkeepers in 
any given trade and in any given district to settle the hours during which 
they will work. Now, that could not injure anybody. That is not open 
to the objection which may be taken to many proposals of this kind, that 
it would lessen the trade. People must buy their goods, and they will buy 
just as many goods in ten hours as they do now in twelve, fourteen, or 
fifteen. All that would be necessary would be that the buyers, the 
consumers, should arrange their hours of shopping. I believe they would 
be willing to do it, but I should have no objection, in order to give them 
further protection, to allow the Town Council in all these cases to have a 
veto upon the proposal if they thought it would lead to much incon- 
venience to the general community. I say that with all these safeguards 
it is absolutely impossible that any harm could result from the trial of 
this experiment, while I do hold that it is a great injustice that a reform 
of this kind, which would bring great advantages to many most deserving 
people, should be prevented by the selfishness of a very small minority, 
or perhaps it may be of a single individual.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ Social Programme” Speech, 
BIRMINGHAM, 1894 (October 11th). 


‘*] have expressed more than once my full approval of the principles 
involved in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals.” 


Lord Salisbury, Letter dated January 14th, 1895. 


‘*T am confident that social reforms such as . . . the shortening 
of the hours of employment in shops will commend themselves to popular 
sentiment and enlightened statesmanship.” 


Mr. H. T. Anstruther, M.P. (Liberal Unionist Whip), 
1895 Election Address in St. ANDREW'S BURGHS. 
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II1.—_WHAT THE TORIES HAVE DONE. 


Here there is a pledge made by Mr. Chamberlain, endorsed by 
Lord Salisbury, and included in a programme which formed part 
of the stock-in-trade of every Unionist candidate in 1895—a party 
pledge, in fact, by which a party ministry must perforce be bound. 
Yet it is a pledge which the Government has done nothing to 
redeem, which, in fact, the Government explicitly decline to 
redeem. For on December ist, 1897, a deputation of the Early 
Closing Association waited upon Sir Matthew White-Ridley, the 
Home Secratary, asking support for a Bill designed to secure 
shorter hours for shop assistants. Sir John Lubbock, who 
introduced the deputation, thus described the Bill :— 


‘*The provisions of the Bill, which in 1896 was read a second time 
without opposition, were, briefly, that if two-thirds of the shopkeepers of 
any district or of any trade memoralised the local authority as to the hours 
of closing, or as to a weekly half-holiday, the local authority should have 
power to give effect to their wishes. It was, in fact, the shopkeeper’s own 
Bill. There was no question of setting employers against employed, for 
the shopkeepers deplored the present position, and begged Parliament to 
give them the power to put an end to these long hours. That the small 
shopkeepers and shop-assistants should be, as thousands now were, 
working fourteen hours a day and longer on Saturday was a grievous 
thing even in the case of men, and in the case of women it was intolerable. 
He urged that the Government should take up this question, and he 
believed no other measure which they could carry would confer such an 
inestimable boon on the population.” —(Home Office, December ist, 1897.) 


It will be noticed that the Bill exactly carries out the proposal made 
by Mr. Chamberlain in 1894, subsequently approved ‘‘ in principle” 
by Lord Salisbury early in 1895. Yet the Home Secretary said :-— 

‘* On the whole, he did not think he was prepared to advise his colleagues 
to take up this question. He did not know what were the views of his 
colleagues, and he was speaking entirely for himself; but he confessed 
he did not think it was likely that the Government would take up the 
question this next Session, at all events. Whether the Government would 
be prepared to support a Bill brought in by Sir J. Lubbock on the lines 
previously laid down he was not prepared to say. For his own part he 
should view such a support with considerable hesitation. He did not 
disguise from the deputation that he believed more in voluntary action on 
the part of various associations, and he thought that more had already 
been achieved by voluntary effort than the deputation were ready to give 
credit for. . . . He was anxious to study the question in all its 
bearings, but he told them frankly he was not a believer in this legislation 
at the present moment.”— (Home Office, December 1st, 1897.) 


It need only be added that the Government fulfilled Sir Matthew 
White-Ridley’s prediction, and has done nothing in the matter ; 
whilst Lord Salisbury spoke and voted on May 21st, 1900, agaiast 
a Shops Bill on the above lines introduced in the House of Lords 
by Lord Avebury (‘‘the late’ Sir John Lubbock). 


CHAPTER XI. 


LONDON. 


a eS 


The political position in the Metropolis during the last ten 
‘years has been remarkable for the wide discrepancy between the 
views of the electorate on Imperial matters, as evidenced by 
the results of Parliamentary elections, and their views on those 
domestic concerns which are brought under their consideration at 
elections of the County Council. At the General Election of 1886, 
Conservatives were returned in 78 per cent. of the London con- 
stituencies : in 1892 they succeeded in 61 per cent. and in1895 in 87 
per cent. On the other hand, at the County Council election in 1889, 
the Moderate party won only 40 per cent. of the seats; in 1892, 29 
per cent. ; in 1895, 50 per cent. ; and in 1898, 41 percent. At the 
earlier elections for the Council the contests were fought on some- 
what independent lines, but in that of 1898 the Prime Minister and 
other leading members of the Cabinet openly appealed to Con- 
servatives to support the Moderate candidates, and the machinery 
of the party was made the utmost use of, although, it is true, with 
but little success. | 

Whatever may have been the cause of it, the fact remains that 
for ten years, whilst the voice of London on the County Council has 
been progressive, in the House of Commons it has been reactionary ; 
and the result has been that the interests of the metropolis have 
been absolutely disregarded by Parliament. Supported by the 
knowledge that it could rely upon the submissive adherence of 
four-fifths of the London representatives, the Conservative Govern- 
ment have not hesitated to thwart the London County Council in 
almost every important proposal that this democratic body has 
brought forward, and to use their party majority to crush the 
aspirations of the Council towards a higher and more effective 
municipal existence. 

In the annals of Parliament there is no precedent for the Queen’s 
Government interfering with legitimate municipal work to the 
extent to which this Government have opposed the London 
County Council; and the only possible explanation is that the 
Tory leaders are afraid of that very democracy in which they 
pretend to believe, and think it a safeguard against the advance of 
reform to check and pinion the body in which democratic progress 
has made itself the most apparent. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE METROPOLITAN 
WATER COMPANIES. 


One of the earliest acts of the present Government was to 
throw its influence into the scale in favour of the London Water 
Companies as against the London Council. 

The question of the London water supply is one of importance 
and complexity. Not only were the Metropolitan Water Companies 
established by Parliament on a peculiar basis unknown in other 
towns, but by the year 1889 it had become evident that their 
resources were totally inadequate to meet the future needs of 
London. In 1893 an inquiry by a Royal Commission, presided 
over by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, resulted in proving that London 
would by the year 1931 require more than double the quantity ot 
water which the Companies were then in a position to supply. 
The Council thereupon resolved to purchase all the undertakings 
at their then fair value, and to resort to the mountains of Wales 
for the necessary additional supply. 

Purchase Bills were accordingly introduced into Parliament in 
1895, and, after having been read a second time, were referred to 
a Committee presided over by the Right Hon. David Plunkett 
(formerly a member of a Conservative Government). 

The chief fight raged over the terms of purchase, the Council 
urging that the special position of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies was such as to require that the arbitrator should take 
cognisance of all the circumstances of the case, whilst the Com- 
panies claimed to be paid out under the Lands Clauses Act, the 
operation of which would have given to the shareholders a large 
additional compensation in respect of compulsory purchase. The 
Companies’ ‘claims, if successful, would have entitled them to 
receive out of the ratepayers’ pockets a bonus of six millions 
beyond even the then value of the shares on the Stock Exchange. 
In the end the Council made good its contention, and the Bills, 
with certain modifications proposed by the Council, would in all 
probability have passed into law had not the sudden defeat of Lord 
Rosebery’s Government in July, 1895, necessitated a dissolution of 
Parliament. 

The Council’s water bills were suspended, and when the new 
Parliament assembled the forms of the House required that they 
should again be submitted for second reading. On this occasion the 
complexion of Parliament having changed, the Water Companies, 
assisted by the London Tory members, succeeded in enlisting the 
support of the President of the Local Government Board, and on 
March 17th, 1896, Mr. Chaplin advised the House of Commons. 
to reject the Council’s Bills, notwithstanding that they had 
practically obtained the approval of a committee in the previous. 
year. On this occasion it was announced that the Government 
proposed to carry through Parliament an Act for the establishment 
of a Water Board whose duty it would be to consider the advisa--. 
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bility of purchasing the undertakings of the Companies, and a Bill 
for this purpose was introduced in the House of Lords by Lord 
James of Hereford, but failed when it reached the lower House. | 
Owing to this failure, the County Council reintroduced its Bill in 
the following Session, but again the Government recommended 
the House of Commons to reject it on the plea that it was intended 
to appoint a Royal Commission to report as to how far purchase 
would be financially advantageous to the public. This Commission 
commenced their sittings in May, 1897, and issued their report in 
January, 1900, to the effect that in their opinion purchase was 
advisable. In anticipation of this report the Council had promoted 
a Purchase Bill in a form capable of being so modified as to carry 
out most, if not all, of the recommendations of the Commission, 
‘and immediately upon the issue of the report the Council 
approached Mr. Chaplin with the intimation that if he would allow 
their Bill to pass second reading and go to a committee without 
further delay they would assent to such amendments as might be 
necessary so as to bring the terms of purchase into line with the 
report of the Commission. The President of the Local Government 
Board, however, replied that he had just received a deputation 
from the London Conservative members urging him to reject the 
Council’s bills, and he accordingly advised the House of Commons 
to take this course. The Council’s proposals were thus rejected 
for a third time without any proper consideration and merely at the 
request of the London Tory members, and the question once more 
thrown back. , 

The whole action of Government since 1895 has been grossly 
unjust to the Council. Each year the Council has demanded the 
right that is never refused to any other municipal body, namely, 
that of laying its case fairly before a Committee of ‘Parliament, 
and on every occasion the Government has refused this request. 
At the same time great facilities have been given to the Companies 
to strengthen their position. At the time the Council first took 
action the Companies were practically at the end of their resources ; 
since then they have succeeded in obtaining no less than fifteen 
new Acts of Parliament, under which their powers of expending 
capital have been increased from fiteen millions to twenty-two 
millions. Nearly five millions of this capital have been granted 
since the Council’s Bills were rejected, with the result that the 
compensation payable by the ratepayer in the event of purchase 
will now be far in excess of that which he would have been liable 
to had the Council’s original proposals been allowed to proceed. 

And whilst the Government have been engaged in propping 
up the Companies the position of the water supply of London is 
becoming yearly more dangerous. The rivers Thames and the 
Lea, on which London depends for its supply, have been proved 
to be exhausted. In three out of four successive years there has 
been shortage of water in the East End. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to take some immediate steps for resorting to more abundant 
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sources. And yet the Government will not allow even the com- 
mencement of the scheme which the Council prepared six years 
ago, and which alone is capable of permanently supplying the needs 
of the Metropolis. 

The Council has been rendered powerless because, as stated by 
Mr. Chamberlain in March, 1897, it would not accept the terms to 
which the Companies would agree—terms, as pointed out above, 
which would have given the shareholders some six millions more 
than the market value of their holdings. 


THE ATTACK UPON THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


The Tofies hate the County Council. It represents that power 
of democracy of which they are continually in fear. In setting up, 
in 1888, county councils all over the country, to consist of Tory 
Squires, the then Conservative Government found it impossible to 
avoid dealing with the County of London, and they hoped then 
that the Conservatism of London, which had hitherto flourished in 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and in most of the vestries, 
would still hold its own on the new Council. In this they were 
disappointed, for the spirit of London freed itself with a great 
effort from the influence of jobbery and corruption, and returned 
to power a majority of Progressives, able, honest and enthusiastic, 
by whom the public work of the Metropolis has now been carried 
on for ten years, and in whom the people have since renewed their 
confidence in three successive elections. 

The reform of London Government was, however, only partially 
affected in 1888, the vestries remaining untouched; but it was 
announced that the Government intended, in a subsequent session, 
to deal with this branch of the subject, and Mr. Ritchie declared 
that the intention of the Government at that time was ‘‘not to 
proceed upon the lines of separate municipalities,” but ‘‘to establish 
District Councils.” 

This announcement was, however, made by a Minister having 
far greater sympathy with the democratic movement of the age 
than have the majority of his own party, and no sooner had the 
County Council been constituted and had demonstrated what a 
forcible engine of progress had been set up than its own creators 
forthwith set to work to demolish it. 

A society was formed for the purpose of substituting for the 
County Council separate municipal bodies for different districts in 
London. It was very largely supported by leading Conservatives, 
and immediately after the election of 1895 it started an active 
agitation against the County Council. 

This agitation culminated in a violent attack upon the Council 
on the occasion of the election in March, 1898, when the leaders of 
the Tory party actively intervened in the contest in support of the 
Moderate candidates. Lord Salisbury himself distinctly invited 
the Conservatives of London to vote for the Moderate candidates 
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in order that when elected they might adopt a ‘‘course” of 
‘‘ patriotic” and ‘‘enlightened” ‘‘ suicide.” London replied to 
this menace by returning an overwhelming majority of Progres- 
sives, and the open policy of destruction was no longer practicable. 
But the London Government Bill, introduced in 1899, was 
none the less an attempt to weaken the County Council through 
the new Metropolitan Borough Councils, which it created to 
replace the vestries. But, thanks to the Liberal Opposition, 
the Bill passed into law in a shape that makes it hardly 
recognisable when compared with what it was when 
originally introduced. In fact, as the Tory St /ames’s Gasette 
said (May roth, 1899), ‘‘the Bill is now in no inconsider- 
able sense a creation of the Opposition.” We record here 
the principal objections made in debate by the Opposition that 
were wholly or partly met by concessions from the Government. 


1. The Opposition contended that elections to the Borough Councils 
should be triennial, and not one-third annually.—The question of annual or 
triennial elections is left to the option of each Borough Council. 

2. The Opposition objected to Aldermen.—They are reduced from 
one-third to one-sixth of the Councils. 

3. The Opposition objected to ‘‘ elected auditors.”.—They disappear, 
and the accounts of the Borough Council are to be audited in the same 
manner as those of the L.C.C.,—z.e., officially and efficiently. 

4. The Opposition strongly objected to the ‘‘ suicide” clauses, under 
which powers could be transferred from L.C.C. to Borough Councils, 
and could not be re-transferred.—The objectionable features altogether 
disappeared, and instead powers can be transferred (and they can only 
also be re-transferred) when the L.C.C. and a majority of the Borough 
Councils agree, and any powers so transferred are transferred to all 
Boroughs. 

5. The Opposition strongly objected to the Building Clause under 
which many of the powers (essentially central) of the London Building 
Act would have been transferred to the Borough Councils.—The clause 
was withdrawn. 

6. The Opposition strongly objected to the power given to the Councils 
to borrow without the sanction of the L.C.C.—This practically disappears ; 
only an appeal lies to the Local Government Board if the L.C.C. unreason- 
ably refuse sanction. 

7. The Opposition contended that more specific directions should be 
given to the Commissioners in regard to the areas of the unscheduled 
Boroughs.—This point was ultimately provided for by the schedule being 
enlarged so as to define all the new boroughs. 

8. The Opposition objected to the provision permitting Borough 
Councils to add outside persons to their Committees.—-This power is now 
to be confined to the Zzbvanes Committee. 

g. The Opposition objected that under the Bill, as drawn, the Privy 
Council and the Commissioners would be acting without the knowledge of, 
and behind the backs of, Parliament, when deaiag up and carrying out 
their manifold ‘‘ Schemes and Orders.”—The Government adopted an 
amendment whereby every Order in Council must lie on the table of both 
Houses for thirty days before it can be acted upon, thus reserving the 
right of Parliament to object to or to alter the proposals of the Privy 
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10. The Opposition objected that the new Borough Councils were not 
made the Overseers.—At present about thirteen of the Vestries are the 
Overseers for all purposes, and this power and duty, which has worked 
excellently, would have been taken away by the Bill, whereas it ought to 
be ee bo to all the new Boroughs.—The proposals of the Bill were 
withdrawn, and instead of this a new clause was introduced, 
whereby, for all purposes relating to rates and rating, the Borough 
Council, in its corporate capacity, will be the Overseers; while, as regards 
all registration matters, the Town Clerk will be the Overseer. This latter 
proposal will form a good precedent for adoption elsewhere in the boroughs 
throughout the country. 

11. All the rights of the School Board were definitely protected—a matter 
left in doubt under the original Bill. And all the rights of the Technical 
Education Béard of the L.C.C. are also specifically left intact. 

12. One of the principal objections of the Opposition to the Bill was 
the large number of unscheduled areas.—The Government yielded on this 
point, and scheduled the whole of the Metropolis. The areas originally 
scheduled in the Bill as boroughs were :— 


Battersea. Islington. Poplar. 
Camberwell. Kensington. Marylebone. 
Chelsea. Lambeth. St. Pancras. 
Fulham. Lewisham. Wandsworth. 
Hammersmith. Paddington. Westminster. 
Hampstead. 


To these sixteen boroughs there were added eleven more :— 
Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. Shoreditch. 


Bethnal Green. Southwark, Newington, and 
Deptford. Walworth. 

Finsbury (East and Central). Tower Hamlets (exclusive of 
Greenwich. Poplar, Bow, and Bromley). 
Hackney. Woolwich. 

Holborn. 


This concession was one of the most important made by Mr. Balfour. 
For with it one of the worst features of the original Bill disappeared, 
namely, that, while sixteen areas were scheduled, no less than twenty-two 
existing local government areas were left unscheduled, and left, moreover, 
to the tender mercies of Commissioners, without any definite instructions; 
so that they might have created enormous boroughs totally unsuited to 
the local life of the districts concerned. 


It was not to be expected that the Opposition would succeed in 
getting their way on every single point; and they did not. But 
the list of objections of importance raised and not removed is a 
very short one, namely :— 


1. The Opposition objected to the omtsston of the City from the Bill. — 
The Government have declined to amend the Bill in this respect. It could 
hardly be expected that a Tory Government would. But it should be 
remembered that there is nothing in the Bill which makes reform of the 
City impossible in the future. . 

2. The Opposition objected to the power conferred on Borough Councils 
to promote Bills.—Here the Government have declined to give way, and 
this remains a blot upon the Bill. 

3. The ‘‘ Greater Westminster” remains; a powerful Borough which 
may prove a foe to Progressive views. 
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THE TORY DOLES AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
LONDON. 


In no place has the financial legislation of the Tory Government 
effected greater injustice than in London. Pledged to repay their 
party supporters in coin of the realm, the Conservative majority 
first doled out a million and a quarter a year to the country land- 
owners. Next they provided an annual subsidy of six hundred 
thousand pounds to denominational education, and lastly they have 
allotted some eighty thousand pounds a year to relieve the clergy 
of the Established Church from part payment of rates upon tithes. 

These doles have, however, been thrown out with no regard to 
the question as to who would provide the money, and with little 
consideration, even, as to justice between the participants of this 
indiscriminate charity. 

The system of grants from the Imperial Exchequer towards 
assisting local administration was very fully considered in 1888, 
when it was decided that an annual sum of about five million 
pounds should be set aside out of the Consolidated Fund and 
applied to this purpose. The principal part of this money was 
derived from the Probate Duty, and under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, this amount was directed to be divided between the 
various local authorities in certain carefully ascertained proportions. 
The proportion received by London under this enactment is about 
22 per cent. of the whole, and, in the view of many persons well 
qualified to judge, this fraction is below that to which the Metro- 
polis is equitably entitled. Be this as it may, even this low figure 
has been absolutely abandoned by Parliament in allotting the recent 
Imperial subsidies. Out of £ 1,333,000 per annum handed over in 
1896-7 in relief of rates under the Agricultural Rating Act, the Metro- 
polis only received £6,316 or about % percent. This result is of 
course not unnatural, seeing that the object of the Government 
was to subsidise the country at the expense of the towns; but 
with regard to the contributions to Voluntary schools, and to the 
clergy, some more equitable result might have been expected. 
Here again, however, the same disregard for the Metropolis 
has been exhibited. The total relief given to educational 
authorities under the Voluntary Schools Act in the year 1897-8 
was £617,695, and of this the London Schools received only 
£50,365, or 8 per cent. of the whole. Similarly under the Clerical 
Tithes Relief Act, 1899, a sum of about £87,500 is distributed to 
different local authorities for the assistance of the parson, and of 
this sum less than £900, or 1 per cent., will enure to the benefit 
of the London clergy. And this last case of injustice to London 
is even more striking than the others, for the money, being taken 
out of the Local Taxation Account, which by the Local Government 
Act is subject to the rules of distribution already alluded to, the 
recent Act actually deprives London of no less than £19,100 which 
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‘otherwise would have been paid to the County Council in relief of 
Metropolitan rates. 

The total amount of these doles is about two million pounds a 
year, of which London receives some £54,000. If the proportion 
laid down in 1888 had been adhered to London’s share would be 
no less than £400,000, an annual subvention which would have 
rendered possible, without resorting to the rates, a capital expendi- 
ture of eleven millions on public improvements, artisans’ dwellings, 
or other necessary works. It can hardly be wondered at if the 
County Council refrains from costly improvements when the 
Government of the day treats it with so great injustice. 

Whilst depriving the London ratepayers of their fair share of 
relief in the form of national subvention the Tories at the same time 
have put every impediment in the way of the Council in its 
attempts to call in aid of municipal work the ever increasing value 
of the landin London. After several defeats the Council in 1893 
succeeded in inducing the House of Lords to assent to the principle 
of Betterment as applied to particular properties. Its efforts, 
however, to raise an owners’ tax on all ground values has been 
hitherto successfully resisted, and it is clear that no progress is 
possible in this direction so long as a Conservative majority has 
the conduct of affairs. 

In former days London led the van of Liberal and Progressive 
thought. Is it too much to hope that when this City realises 
how great has been the betrayal of its interests by a Government 
to which in 1895 it gave its almost undivided support it may once 
more show itself in Imperial, as it has done in Municipal politics, 
the advocate of sound and just finance, of progress and reform ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


SCOTLAND. 





The evil which Scotland endures under a Conservative Govern- 
ment is twofold. In the first place she has not a proportionate 
share of the legislation of the Imperial Parliament, and in the 
.second place—notably in the case of the present Parliament—what 
share she does get is only too often opposed to the principles, and 
forced against the opinions, of her chosen representatives. Scotland 
has been a consistently Liberal country. In 1892 she sent to West- 
minster 50 Liberal against 22 Conservative and Unionist members. 
Only two Liberal seats were lost at the by-elections between 1892 
and 1895. Even after the generally disastrous election of 1895 
she was able to return a Liberal majority of six, which has since 
at by-elections been increased to one of ten. This condition of 
things emphasises the misfortune of Scottish legislation being left 
at the mercy of a Conservative majority of 152, as it was after last 
general election, or of 130 as it is to-day, and constitutes a strong 
claim for some effective form of separate treatment. * 


EFFECTIVE REPRESENTATION OF SCOTTISH 
OPINION, 


Frequent proposals have indeed been made in Parliament with 
the object of dealing with this anomaly, but none of these came 
to anything definite until on 2nd April, 1894, Sir George Trevelyan 
brought before the House of Commons a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Scottish Standing Committee (similar to what had been 
suggested in previous proposals) to which purely Scottish measures 
should be referred, the Committee to consist of all the Scottish 
members, together with fifteen other members to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection. Besides relieving the labours of the 
Imperial Parliament this arrangement (as was pointed out by Sir 
George) ‘‘ would enable good measures to be carried which most 
Scotsmen—in some cases almost all Scotsmen—desired, and for 
which, under the existing system, no time could be found.” After 
five days’ discussion (on April 2nd, 5th, 17th, 2oth and 27th, 1894) 
the resolution was carried—in an amended form—the amendments 
being that Bills sent to be discussed in this Grand Committee 
should only be those introduced by Ministers of the Crown, and 
that in the appointment of the fifteen members to be added to the 
Committee over and above the Scottish Representatives, regard 
should be had to the desirability of approximating the balance of 


* Mr. Morley at Bervie, February 6th, 1896. 
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parties to that of the whole House. The first use to which this 
Committee was put was the discussion of the Scottish Parish 
Councils Bill introduced to the House ot Commons by Sir George 
Trevelyan on 27th April, 1894, and sent to the Scottish Grand 
Committee on the 31st of the following month, whence the Bill 
emerged, in the language of Sir George, ‘‘a Bill which represented 
the real opinion of Scottish members upon Scottish interests.” 
A motion for the re-appointment of this Committee was, in the 
following year (on 23rd May, 1895), made in the House of Commons 
and carried, but it has never again been put to such admirable 
uses. 


LIBERAL LEGISLATION PRIOR TO 1895. 


In the Session prior ‘to the General Election of 18y5, Scotland 
obtained from a Liberal Government, amongst a number of minor 
Acts, at least two Acts of considerable importance. One of these 
was the Fatal Accidents Enquiry (Scotland) Act, the other the Sea 
Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Act. 

The first-named Act is an important measure for the working 
classes of Scotland. It is in a sense a guarantee for the main- 
tenance of fairly safe conditions of working, and consequent 
protection from serious injury, to a workman, in a country where 
there is no coroner's inquest such as there is in England. It 
makes provision for a public enquiry by a sheriff and jury, in cases 
of death resulting from accidents incurred in the course of any 
industrial employment. The jury is composed of five common and 
two special jurors, and it may return a verdict bya majority. The 
jurors are remunerated by the Crown, at the rate of 5s. each per 
day, and have their travelling expenses paid. The relatives of the 
deceased may be represented by counsel or agents. 

The Sea Fisheries Regulation Act provides for the constitution 
of a Fishery Board on a thoroughly representative basis. Four of 
the seven members of which it now consists are representatives of 
the sea fishery interest in Scotland. The Scottish Secretary is 
authorised by the Act to appoint a scientific Superintendent of 
Fisheries, who is to be paid by the Treasury. He is further 
empowered to create a sea fisheries district, following upon any 
application by a County Council or a Town Council, and to provide 
for the constitution of a Fishery Committee within that district, 
the members of which are to be elected by all persons included in 
the expression (used in the Act) ‘‘ Fishery Interests,” This Com- 
mittee is (subject to the control of the Fishery Board) empowered 
to make by-laws for the regulation of the fisheries under their 
care. Powers for the protection of fisheries and for the imposition 
of penalties are also, by the Act, conferred upon the Board. 

Thus far a Liberal Government recognised the right of Scotland 
not only to a fair quantity but also to a proper quality of the 
legislation demanded for her through the majority of her repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. 
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TORY PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


It is apparent from the Unionist literature at the General 
election of 1895 that the heads of that party were not ignorant of 
this evil from which Scotland suffers, for, of the fifteen articles on 
the Unionist programme as printed in Mr. A. J. Balfour’s famous 
election card, the only measures mentioned which particularly 
affected Scotland were ‘‘ Public Works on the West Coast,” and 
‘¢ The Local Management of Private Bill Legislation.” The remedy 
suggested was not an heroic one, and the manner of carrying out 
the promises has proved even less heroic. 

In the Queen’s Speech presented to Parliament on February 
11th, 1896, no mention was made of this Scottish measure, and no 
such measure was forthcoming that Session. Indeed, as Lord 
Tweedmouth remarked in the House of Lords on May 2oth of the 
following year, Scotland got no legislation in 1896. | 

The Queen's Speech at the beginning of the Session of 1897 
contained a promise of Private Bill Legislation for Scotland ‘‘ if 
time sufficed.” A Bill was in that Session introduced in the 
House of Lords, and on May 2oth, 1897, read a second time. Of 
this Bill Lord Tweedmouth said on that occasion he could hardly 
believe that when the paragraph on the point was inserted in the 
Queen’s Speech, the Bill had been in the minds of ministers because 
‘‘this measure did not attempt to deal with private bill legislation 
affecting Scotland as a whole, it merely nibbled one corner of 
the subject.” This Bill, on July 22nd of that year (1897) reached 
Committee—and remained there. 

The Queen’s Speech in the Session of 1898 contained a promise 
to introduce a measure for cheapening and improving the procedure 
of Scottish Private Bill Legislation, which, it remarks, *‘ has been 
before Parliament on many previous occasions.” <A Bill was 
introduced by the Lord Advocate for Scotland, and read a first time 
on March 7th, 1898. On the 31st of the same month there was a 
debate on the second reading. Mr. Courtney (an English Unionist 
member) on that occasion referred to the future of the Bill, and 
spoke of ‘* seeing what could be done by the House—what could 
be made of this first draft, this necessarily sketchy proposal, some- 
thing which would be useful and tend to remove the grave evils 
of which he was conscious, and which he earnestly desired some 
steps should be taken for the removal of.” On April 4th the Bill 
passed its second reading without a division. On that occasion 
Mr. A. J. Balfour said: ‘‘I am afraid that the conclusions to which 
we have been driven by the Scottish representatives on both sides 
of the House may end in preventing the Bill becoming law in the 
course of the present session.” The Bill was on June oth referred 
to a Select Committee of the House, and ended its career on July 
26th, according to Mr. Balfour’s forecast, by being withdrawn. 

In the Queen’s Speech of Session 1899 the statement was again 
made that provision for simplifying the process of private bill legis- 
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lation for Scotland would be brought before Parliament, and in that 
session a Bill was at last introduced and passed. This Bill was 
read in the House of Commons a second time on March 27th, was 
considered in Committee on June 12th, rgth and 20th; passed its 
first reading in the House of Lords on July 25th; on August 1st 
and 3rd passed the Committee and report stages, and on August oth 
received the Royal Assent. 


THE SCOTTISH PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
ACT OF 1899. 


The main provisions of the Act, the short title of which is the 
Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, are shortly these. 
Any authority or person desirous of obtaining Parliamentary powers 
affecting public or private interests may petition the Secretary for 
Scotland, asking him to issue a Provisional Order in terms of a 
draft Order submitted to him. The petitioner must first have 
given by public advertisement the requisite notice to those 
concerned, such as owners of property, tenants, etc. If the matter 
relates wholly or mainly to Scotland, and is of such a magnitude as 
may be conveniently dealt with by a Provisional Order, and is so 
reported by the Chairmen of the two Houses of Parliament, to 
whom the petition has to be forwarded, then the Secretary for 
Scotland may take the matter up and order an inquiry to be held by 
four Commissioners, two chosen from each House of Parliameut, 
who are from time to time to be appointed in terms of the Act by 
the Chairmen of the two Houses. Besides this ‘‘ Paliamentary 
panel” of four Commissioners, another panel, called the ‘‘ extra 
Parliamentary panel,” is to be formed under the Act. This 
panel, consisting of twenty persons ‘‘qualified by experience of 
affairs,” is to be nominated by the Chairmen of the two Houses, 
acting jointly with the Secretary for Scotland, and is to be 
re-formed every five years. If the Chairmen of both Houses 
fail to make up the number of Commissioners required, from 
amongst the Parliamentary panel, then the Secretary for Scotland 
is to make up the deficiency by the appointment of the requisite 
' number from the extra Parliamentary panel. The Commissioners are 
to hold their inquiry at such places in Scotland as they may determine, 
having due regard to the subject-matter of the proposed Order. 
Any person opposing the Order is allowed to appear before the 
Commissioners, either himself or by counsel or agent, and evidence 
may be heard by the Commissioners in support of the Order. The 
Commissioners, after holding their inquiry, submit their report to 
the Secretary for Scotland, along with the evidence taken, and they 
may recommend either that the Order should be issued as prayed 
for or that it should he refused. If there is no opposition td the 
Order the Secretary for Scotland may forthwith make the Order as 
prayed for or with modifications. He must then submit such Order 
to Parliament in a Bill to be called a Confirmation Bill, and such 
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Bill is to be considered as if reported from Committee, and is then 
read athird time. This latter procedure is gone through in both 
Houses of Parliament, and the Bill then ranks as a public Act of 
Parliament. . 

If there is opposition to the Order, then, when the Confirmation 
Bill comes before either House of Parliament, any member may 
give notice that he intends to move that the Bill be referred toa 
joint committee of both Houses of Parliament. Parties or their 
counsel or agents may appear before this Committee either against, 
or in support of, the Order. The report of this Committee is then 
laid before both Houses of Parliament, and, finally, the Bill read a 
third time in both Houses. 


DEFEATED AMENDMENTS. 


The following amendments were proposed to the Bill by Scottish 
members :— | 


On June 19th, 1899, while the Bill was in Committee, Sir 
Charles Cameron moved that the choice of selecting the acting 
Commissioners should be made by the Committee of Selection of 
both Houses, instead of by the Chairmen and the Secretary for 
Scotland. This motion was defeated by 159 votes to 84. 

On the following day Mr. Thomas Shaw, ex-Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, proposed an amendment to the clause providing for 
a second inquiry in London after the first inquiry in Scotland. 
This was defeated by 206 votes to 140. : 

Again, on July 4th, 1899, Mr. Shaw moved that when a Bill had 
passed the Commissioners it should be exempt from all the stages 
but report and third reading in Parliament. This was defeated by 
159 votes to 114.* 


SCOTLAND AND PURELY SCOTTISH QUESTIONS. 


In the Session of 1897, when the Government was busy with 
its English Voluntary Schools Bill, the Public Health (Scotland) 
Bill was introduced. At the second reading debate on April 1st of 
that year, a Scottish member, Dr. Farquharson, when it was pro- 
posed by the Government to refer the Bill to the Grand Committee 
on Law, moved an amendment to refer it to the seventy-two 
Scottish members with fifteen others added—the Scottish Grand 
Committee. Another Scottish member, Sir Robert Reid, in speaking 


* On this occasion Mr. Shaw, who had protested on a previous occasion 
against the unnecessary trouble and expense of having a second inquiry in 
London, summarised the conditions and restrictions of the measure as follows : 
‘* In the first place it applies to Bills which are wholly and mainly Scottish ; in 
the second place there are to be excluded from the advantages of the measure 
all cases except those which are small and relatively unimportant, and in the 
third place it 1s expressly provided in the Bill that nu Provisional Order with 
the advantage of this procedure can be carried through the House if there is 
any question of public policy involved.” 
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to this amendment made a vigorous protest against the refusal of 
the Government to send the Bill to the Scottish Committee :— 

‘The case which had arisen was one of the extreme examples of the 

absurdity of the present practice of the House. The Bill was admittedly _ 
uncontroversial ; there was no party capital to be made out of it. It was 
exceptionally important to Scotland ; it did not affect any other part of the 
United Kingdom, it was necessarily unintelligible to Englishmen, and 
there was a large number of Scottish members eminently qualified and 
very anxious to deal with the measure. Yet the Government refused to 
submit the Bill to the willing members, and sent it to a high and dry 
Standing Committee on Law, on which there were only eight Scottish 
members and to which only fifteen more could be added. This was simply 
a result of the prejudices of the House springing from the recent Home 
Rule controversy. . . . Ifthe Scottish members had a fair chance of 
putting their views before the Committee the Government would have no 
further trouble. Scottish members did not obstruct Scottish Bills, and 
there was not a Scottish member on ‘the Opposition side of the House 
who did not wish the Bill to pass into law. He objected altogether to the 
Bill being referred to the Standing Committee on Law with only twenty- 
three Scottish members out of sixty-two, and he should divide the House 
on the point.”— (House of Commons, April 1st, 1897.) 
This protest, however, did not alter the fate of the Bill, which . 
was by a majority of ninety-eight sent to the Standing Committee 
on Law, only ninety-five members voting for its being sent to the 
Scottish Grand Committee. 

The Bill, which is one for the Consolidation and Amendment of 
the Laws relating to Public Health in Scotland, provides for central 
and other authorities for carrying out the provisions of the Act. 
These provisions are directed generally against nuisances of all 
kinds and towards the prevention and mitigation of disease by 
making notification compulsory in certain cases of infectious 
diseases. It provides for the inspection of dairies, and for the 
regulation and inspection of common lodging-houses, and imposes 
penalties for the sale of unsound meat, etc. It is an Act, as was 
pointed out, of great importance to Scotland, and one that was 
hailed and assisted in its passage so far as possible by Liberal 
Scottish members as enthusiastically as by Unionist and Conser- 
vative members. 


THE GENESIS OF SCOTTISH LEGISLATION. 

The next two principal Bills now dealt with (Agricultural 
and Educational) form a glaring example, on a scale of some 
financial magnitude, of the way in which the farce of Scottish 
legislation is performed. In the Session of 1896 the Government 
introduced for England and Wales what was called an Agricultural 
Land Rating Bill. The alleged reason for its introduction was 
that depressed agriculture in England was crying out, and that 
land bore an undue proportion of local taxation. A Royal 
Commission, appointed in 1893, to inquire and report upon this 
subject was still sitting, and had not yet reported. The Govern- 
ment proposed to give a subvention to this so-called depressed 
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agriculture. When the Commission did, in the autumn of the 
following year, report [C. 8540], Mr. George Lambert, M.P., issued 
a separate report, in which he said: ‘‘ An interesting light is cast 
on the bias of the majority by a report being rushed through the 
Commission to relieve the rates on land . . . while special 
recommendations were refused for amending the Agricultura! 
Holdings Act, which would have strengthened the tenant in making 
a bargain with his landlord.” Mr. Channing, M.P., also issued a 
separate report, in which, among other things, he stated that 
‘‘ besides the fall in prices the chief cause of agricultural depression 
has been the excessive rent put upon agricultural land.” In the 
majority report it was stated that the effects of the depression 
had made themselves much more apparent and acutely felt in the 
arable than in the pastoral districts of Great Britain. 

No call was made from Scotland for legislation dealing with 
the condition of agriculture, and the strongest statement respecting 
Scotland which the majority of the Commission had to make was 
that ‘‘in arable districts the position in some respects was not so 
serious, but there also great losses had been experienced during 
the last twelve years.” 


THE SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL RATING 
ACT, 1896. 

A sum of money had to be found to provide this grant in aid 
to alleged distressed agriculture in England, and, since it had to 
come out of the fund common to the three countries, namely the 
Treasury, Scotland and Ireland were entitled to a proportionate 
share. The proportion of such a grant to which Scotland is 
entitled has been fixed at eleven-eightieths of the sum to which 
England and Wales is entitled—the equivalent grant for Scotland 
coming, therefore, at something like £214,000. This sum, 
then, was proposed to be granted for the relief of an 
industry in Scotland which had not pleaded depression and 
which had not craved a subvention. In the debate on the 
second reading of the Scottish Rating Bill, on July 13th, 1896, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a strong appeal to the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the Bill and let the money accruing to Scotland 
be held up until full opportunity was given for the Scottish people 
to form and express a judgment as to the object or objects to 
which this money should be devoted. He felt certain, he said, that 
when that judgment was ascertained the object so selected would 
not be such as would benefit an individual class or interest but 
would be such as would be of lasting advantage to the community 
at large. On the following day (July 14th, 1896) Mr. Birrell made 
another appeal tothe Government. ‘‘ This Bill,’ said he, ‘‘ was the 
consequence of the English Bill, and was not the result of any , 
genuine demand on the part of the people of Scotland. This was 
a lamentable example of England dragging Scotland in its wake. 
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Scotland took the money because it was Scottish money, but it 
Was not an unreasonable demand that it should be ear-marked 
until the Scottish people should decide how it was to be spent.” 
It was pointed out in the debate by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
that there did not exist in Scotland depression of agriculture 
on the scale on which it was alleged to exist in England, and 
that Scotland had never been so lightly taxed for local purposes as 
she was at that time. 


THE SCOTTISH RATING SYSTEM. 


In Scotland, it should be noticed here, there are several 
important points on which the matter of rating differs from the 
system in force in England. In Scotland the rates which the Bill 
affects are borne equally by landlord and tenant. Under the 36th 
section of the ‘‘ Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 1845,” it is made lawful 
to distinguish lands and heritages into two or more separate |, 
classes, according to the purpose for which they are used and 
occupied, and to fix such rate of assessment upon tenants and 
occupants of each class respectively as may seem just and equitable. 
This equitable principle had already, in 1896, been adopted in 
about one-fourth of the parishes in Scotland. Notwithstanding 
these differences from the English system and the further fact that 
agricultural depression in Scotland in so far as it did exist did so 
very unequally, absolutely no principle of distribution was in the 
Scottish Bill suggested to meet these difficulties. The result of 
this want of method naturally comes to be that where agriculture 
is in a depressed condition (and the land has become lowered in value) 
the districts that are depressed get less money out of the grant, 
and districts where there is no depression get more in propcrtion 
to their prosperity and their valuation ; like largess thrown to the 
mob, the biggest share is captured by the strongest individual. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE RATING ACT. 


The main provisions of the Act are that ¢he annual value 
of all agricultural lands and heritages in Scotland during the 
continuance of the Act (which, in consequence of the remon- 
strances of the Opposition in the case of the English Bill, 
is limited meanwhile to five years) shall, for the purposes of 
the occupier’s consolidated rate leviable by County Councils, 
be held to be the nearest aggregate sum of pounds sterling 
to three-eighths of the annual value thereof as appearing in 
the Valuation Roll; and similarly for the occupier’s share 
of the poor rate, school rate, and other rates leviable by 
Parish Councils. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue are 
directed to pay during the continuance of the Act to the Local 
Taxation Scotland Account, out of the proceeds of the Estate 
Duty derived in Scotland from personal property, such sums as 
may be ascertained by the Treasury to be equal to eleven-eightieth 
parts of the sum payable under the English Act to the Local 
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Taxation Account therein mentioned. The Government, before 
the Bill passed its third reading, and in response to the remon- 
strance of the Opposition, modified their position with regard to 
classified parishes, to the effect of allowing a classification to have 
effect where the Secretary for Scotland should certify that the rates 
under the classification were as nearly as possible the same as the 
rates under the Act would be if there were no classification, but 
beyond this point the Act does away with the effect of the Thirty- 
sixth Section of the 1845 Act already referred to. 

The Bill was discussed in Committee on the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
6th days of August, on the last-mentioned of which dates it passed 
the Committee stage. On August 4th Mr. Edmund Robertson, a 
Scottish member, protested that not a single amendment moved 
from the Opposition side of the House with a view to apportioning 
the relief of agricultural distress had been entertained, and Sir 
George Trevelyan, on the same day, pointed out that while on 
general politics there were returned from Scotland at last 
General Election five supporters of the Government to six of the 
Opposition, upon this Bill the Government had only one Scottish 
supporter to two Scottish opponents. 

The Bill was read a third time, and passed by a majority of 
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In August of the following Session (1897) and in the Session of 
1898 respectively, two minor Acts connected with the Agricultural 
Rating Act were passed. These were the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Act and the Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act. The 
first-named of these had for its object the direction of the administra- 
tion of the sum of 415,000 annually, which by the Rating Act had 
been set apart for the improvement of congested districts in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. It allows the Commissioners 
that are to be appointed under the Act to take such steps as they 
think proper for aiding agriculture, providing for the enlargement 
or sub-division of the holdings of Crofters, aiding the migration 
of Crofters to other districts, and for the purchase of land. On 
July 22nd, 1897, when this Bill was in Committee, Mr. Galloway 
Weir, a member of a Highland constituency, moved an amend- 
ment providing for giving the Commissioners compulsory power 
to acquire land, but this was defeated by 68 votes. 

The Local Taxation Account Act provides that in each year 
during the continuance of the Scottish Rating Act there shall be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom to the 
Local Taxation (Scotland) Account sums equal to the difference 
between the eleven-eighthieth, already referred to, and a sum 
equal to seven-sixteenths of the amount raised by rates by County 
and Parish Councils in Scotland from the owners and occupiers of 
lands and heritages (as defined in the Rating Act) during the local 
financial year ending May 15th, 1896. The sums payable as above 
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. mentioned are to be applied by or under the direction of the 
Secretary for Scotland in the following manner :— 


(1) 420,000 to County and Parish Councils for the purposes 
named in the Agricultural Rating Act. 

(2). £25,000 to the police authorities as an additional con- 
tribution to the cost of the pay and clothing of the police in the 
Same proportion as the amounts distributed under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1880. 

(3) 415,000 for marine superintendence and otherwise for the 
enforcement of the Scottish Sea Fisheries Laws. 

(4) The balance for the purpose of secondary or technical 
(including agricultural) education in Scotland. 


On 26th July, 1898, two amendments to this Bill were pro- 
posed by Scottish members—one by Mr. Edmund Robertson for 
spending the money ‘‘in manner to be hereafter provided by 
Parliament,” which was defeated by seventy-one votes, and the 
other by Mr. Thomas Shaw, to transfer the proportion of the grant 
allocated for police purposes to the abolition of school fees and the 
Opening up of secondary schools, which was defeated by sixty-four. 
votes. 


THE UNHEEDED CRY OF THE CROFTER. 


While all this has been done for so-called depressed agriculture, 
the following paragraphs will show what has not been done for the 
struggling crofter and fisherman in the Highlands, where there 
really is depression and want. 

On January 22nd, 1897, Mr. Galloway Weir moved an 
amendment to the address expressing regret that, although a 
Royal Commission appointed in 1892 to enquire into the Land 
Question in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, had reported 
that nearly two million acres of land now occupied as deer forests, 
grouse moors, etc., might be cultivated to profit, or otherwise 
advantageously occupied by crofters or small tenants, there 
was no indication in the Queen’s Speech that arrangements would 
be made for acquiring some portion of this land, so that the crofters, 
cottars, and fishermen might be able to live under more favorable. 
conditions than those under which they were at present existing. 
The amendment was lost by 67 votes. 

This amendment was repeated on the motion of Dr. Clark, on 
February 18th of the following Session of 1898, and again defeated, 
this time by 121 votes. 

Again, on February 14th, 1899, Mr. Weir moved an amend-. 
ment to the Address expressing regret that no reference was made. 
in the Queen’s Speech to the land question in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. This was defeated by 55 votes. A similar. 
motion by Mr. Weir in 1g00 asking for an extension of the 
Crofters Act was lost by 73. 
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THE “EDUCATION” (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1897. 


The Education (Scotland) Act of 1897 is another example of a 
measure forced upon Scotland without any justification and simply 
following upon legislation on certain lines laid down for England. 
The circumstances of the two countries were entirely different. 
The ‘‘intolerable strain” upon Voluntary schools so much com- 
plained of in England had practically no existence in Scotland, and 
certainly was not urged as an excuse for a. grant in aid. In 
Scotland there is a School Board in every parish. Only one half 
of England and Wales is under the management of School Boards, 
the education in the other half being supplied by Voluntary schools 

‘managed by different religious denominations and maintained with 

Imperial money grants, and, to a certain extent, by local subscrip- 
tions. In England there are only four Board scholars for every 
five Voluntary scholars, while in Scotland there are thirty-three 
Board scholars for every five Voluntary scholars. Although the 
principle of the equivalent grant formed the only shadow of a 
reason why Scotland should be treated to educational legislation 
in conjunction with English educational legislation, the equivalent 
grant was in this case ignored, and Scotland was dealt with on 
the lines of some supposed ‘‘symmetry ” which had the effect of 
making the Scottish legislation exactly similar to that of England. 
The Bill was, in the teeth of the opposition of the Scottish Liberal 
members, read a second time on July 1st, 1897. The position 
taken up by the Scottish members was that, while Scotland was 
entitled to her share of the sum to be dealt out in respect of the 
English legislation, the Scottish people should be allowed them- 
selves to judge to what uses it should be put. On July 21st the 
Bill passed the Committee stage, and on July 28th and 30th it was 
considered on Report and read a third time. 

As regards Board schools it isan amendment of the 67th Section 
of the Education Scotland Act of 1872. As regards Voluntary 
schools it enacts that there shall be annually paid, out of moneys 
provided by Parliament, an aid grant equal to three shillings per 
child for the whole number of children in average attendance in 
these schools, and such schools are exempted from the payment 
of any assessment or rate under any general or.local Act ot 
Parliament for any county, borough, parish, parochial or other 
local purpose. The general effect of the Act is to give to Scotland a 
grant of £40,000 divided so as to allow to School Boards the sum 
of £28,000, and to that small portion of the educational system of 
Scotland known as Voluntary schools 412,000. If the principle of 
the equivalent grant had been adhered to, Scotland would have 
obtained, not £40,000 but £110,000, which is eleven-eightieths 
of the sum of £800,000 voted for England and Wales under the 
‘English Bill. As Mr. Shaw, the member for the Border Burghs, 
pointed out at the discussion on the second reading, if Voluntary 
schools in Scotland had remained part of a public national system, 
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and had multiplied as they had done in England, instead of getting 
412,000 a year for her Voluntary schools, Scotland would have 
been getting £80,000 per annum. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘the poorer 
country, which had done what she had, was to be punished for 
having taken the more excellent educational way, and her grant 
was to suffer to the extent of about £60,000 a year.” 

The printed Bill had not been in Scotland forty-eight hours at 
the time of the debate on the second reading, but even then three 
of the great institutions dealing with the subject of Board and 
secondary education—the Educational Institute of Scotland, the 
School Board Association, and the Association for Promoting 
Secondary and Technical Education—declared absolutely against the 
measure. « Not a single Scottish member, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman pointed out, expressed cordial approbation of the 
Bill. The Government supporters accepted it reluctantly 
as an instalment, and the Liberal Scottish majority 
voted against it; but the Government pressed it through 
with a majority of 107 votes. Among the number of amend- 
ments which were defeated was one by Captain Sinclair, 
the member for Forfarshire, ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to insert clauses in the Bill with 
a view to making provision for insuring adequate representation 
of local authorities or parents on the management of Voluntary 
schools in receipt of the aid grant.” This was defeated by a 
majority of 83. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IRELAND. 


een eres 


I. QUESTIONS DEALT WITH. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


By far the most important fact in connection with the Irish 
record of the present Government is the passing in 1898 of the 
Irish Local Government Act, It is quite true that from the begin- 
ning of the Home Rule controversy in 1886 Local Government has 
formed part of the Unionist policy on paper. Local Government 
was declared to be the wia media between the two extremes of 
Coercion and Home Rule; but the only result of putting into 
power in 1886 a party pledged to that policy was (1) the Coercion 
Act of 1887 and (2) the ridiculous Local Government Bill of 1892, 
introduced at a time when it was clearly never intended to press 
it, and so farcical in many of its provisions (e.g., the ‘‘ put ’em in 
the dock ” clause, referring to the County Councils where guilty of 
‘‘ misconducting ” themselves, as Lord Salisbury would say) that 
no one could seriously contemplate its finding its place upon the 
Statute-book. The difference between Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Bill 
of 1892 and Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act of.1898 is a measure of the 
advance made in the interval by the Irish Nationalist cause. No 
one pretends that the Local Government Act of 1897 is a full 
measure of Home Rule, but in itself its gives the coup de grace to 
arguments used to confound Home Rule. To take only one 
instance, the theory that the Irishman is cursed with a double dose 
of ‘‘original sin” was worked for all that it was worth against 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy—though (it need hardly be added) the 
theory was not enunciated in that-particular form of words. Yet 
we now find a Tory Government endowing this same sinful Irish- 
man with the power of managing his own local affairs in County 
Councils, for which he must (on the ‘‘ original sin” theory) be 
quite as unfit as to manage Irish affairs in an Irish Parliament on 
College Green. Lord Salisbury, indeed, in a famous speech at 
Newport in 1885, had pointed out that of the two things Local 
Government would be even more dangerous than Home Rule :— 

‘* A local authority is more exposed to the temptation and has more of 
the facility for enabling a majority to be unjust to the minority than is the 
case where the authority derives its sanction, and extends its jurisdiction 
over a wider area. Thatis one of the weaknesses of local authorities. 
In a large central authority the wisdom of several parts of the country 
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will correct the folly or the mistakes of one. In a local authority that 
ais to a much greater extent is wanting.” —(Newport, October 7th, 
1885. 
More, writing to Sir Frank Lockwood in November, 1883, with 
reference to one of his speeches to the York electors, Lord Salis- 
bury said :—° 

‘* You say you never promised Home Rule; that may be so; I never 
said you did. But you promised what they (the Jrish electors at York) 
know perfectly well must lead to Home Rule, and what at this moment 
it is their principal endeavour to obtain. You not only proposed household 
suffrage in the Irish counties, but you also promised to grant to Ireland 
everything you would grant to England. This will include a plan of 
elective local government as extensive as that to be proposed for England 
—a measure involving the more extended self-government which Lord 
Hartington has denounced as madness.” 


Yet when the Home Rule struggle came, Unionists were at once 
driven to promise equal treatment for all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886, during the short 
time he was Tory Leader of the House of Commons, declared for 
‘‘similarity, simultaneity and equality” in the grant of Local 
Government to the United Kingdom, but though England and 
Wales got it in 1888, and Scotland immediately after, Ireland 
had to wait until 1808. 


WHAT THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ACT OF 1898 DOES. 


The following is a brief summary in outline of the effect of the 
Irish Local Government Act :— 


(1) Zhe Framework of Local Government. 
Ireland now has as its local governing bodies 


| Urban District Councils, 
(including in that term: 
County Councils. | (2) Councils of County Boroughs. 
(d) 53 », Boroughs). 
Rural District Councils. 


Boards of 
Guardians. 





Six towns with populations exceeding 25,o0o—Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, Londonderry and Waterford—are constituted 
County Boroughs. 

All these bodies are elected for three years, the members all 
retiring together. The register is the Parliamentary electors, 
together with qualified peers and women. Ministers of religion 
are disqualified trom being elected. There are no Aldermen on the 
County Councils, and no ex officio Guardians. The Rural District 
Councillors are the Guardians for the areas for which they are 
elected on to the District Council. The Chairman of the Rural 
‘District Council is an ex officio County Councillor. The Rural 
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District Councils may (but not musz) elect from outside a Chairman, 
a Vice-Chairman, and two additional Councillors. There are no 
Parish Councils. 


(ii) The Powers of the Local Bodies. 
(1) THE County Councits.—The County Council has :— 


(a) The former business of the grand jury and the county at 
presentment sessions, except that the grand jury business relating 
to compensation for criminal injuries is transferred to the County 
Court. 

(6) Provision and management of lunatic asylums. 

(c) The management of main roads. 

(a) Relief of exceptional distress without recourse to exceptional 
legislation. ‘ 


The County Councils do ot have the control of the police. 


(2) THE Districr Councits.—In all districts—Urban or Rural 
—the District Council is the Sanitary Authority, and has to tran- 
sact the business formerly transacted at the baronial presentment 
sessions. The Urban District Council makes and arranges the 
Poor Rate. 

(3) THE BoarRps OF GUARDIANS.—The Guardians retain their 
old powers, and, in addition, have the business of the old Dis- 
pensary Committees. 


(iti) Zhe Finance of the Bill. 


All expenses of Guardians and Rural District Councils are - 
raised equally over the Union and District, as the case may be. 

The occupier, who used to pay half the Poor Rate, now pays 
all, the landlord for the future paying none. In existing tenancies 
the rent 1s to be adjusted accordingly (the year 1896-97 being taken 
as the standard year). 

The agricultural rates are relieved by one-half. An ‘‘agri- 
cultural grant ”’—amounting in all to £730,o00o—was made by 
which half the County Cess and half the Poor Rate is paid by the 
State. Further particulars of the dole will be found in the 
Chapter on ‘‘ FINANCE” at page 13. 


THE PASSING OF THE ACT—AND THE CREDIT 
FOR IT. 


The Irish Local Government Act was passed into law, thanks 
to the fact that the House of Lords was bribed into accepting it 
by the ‘‘dole” given to the Irish landowners. (See page 13). 
Except for this financial part of the Bill it was warmly supported 
by the Liberal party, and when the Bill was read a third time in 
the House of Commons on July 18th, there were Nationalists to 
point out that the Bill was the direct result of Liberal efforts on 
behalf of Home Rule. This isa fact that is undeniable, but it is far 
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too often forgotten. Mr. Knox (at that time the Nationalist 
‘Member for Derry) said :— 

‘*Trishmen could congratulate both British parties on their conversion 
in this matter of Irish Local Government ; and they must hope that both 
would soon be equally converted to Home Rule. The Irish were a 
missionary race, whose success in the past encouraged them to hope for 
the future. When Home Rule did come it would be the more beneficent 
from being conceded by both parties, instead of being carried by the vote 
of one against the other. He wished to give due measure of praise to the 
Liberal party, for this Bill was due to the strony fight they had made for 
Ireland in the last thirteen years. But for the great work done by Mr. 
Gladstone, Ireland would never have got this Bill.”—(House of Commons, 
July 18th, 1898.) 


Mr. John Dillon, M.P., said — 

‘‘ Admitting that there were two or three blots upon the measure, he 
believed it to be a great Bill, and that it would be followed, if the Irish 
people used properly the rights now conferred upon them, by the concession 
of larger and wider powers of national self-government. Holding that 
Opinion, he of course had determined to accept the Bill, although he dis- 
liked the policy of subsidising the landlords. It had been the fate of the 
Liberal party in England to see most of the reforms which they had 
worked for carried out by their opponents. That he imagined, was the 
history of all reforming parties, and no doubt it was not always agreeable 
to see one’s opponents effect a reform which they had denounced as 
revolutionary when they were in opposition. Noone could think that this 
Bill would have been passed by the Unionist party if there had been no 
Home Rule Bills and no Home Rule campaign, and he desired to thank 
the Radical party for their assistance in the past, and for the support 
ee) they had given to this measure.”—(House of Commons, July 18th, 
1808. 


On another occasion Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., said :— 

‘“A great Act of emancipation, the full effect of which no man could 
foretell, had been -passed, not by the goodwill of the Tory party, but by 
stress of circumstances, and, above all, by the fact that Mr. Gladstone, by 
proposing Home Rule, made it inevitable that the Tories should pass a 
measure of local self-government.”—(J7ish National League of Great 
Britain, Convention at Bradford, May 2oth, 1899.) 


Whatever happens in the future, let no one think that nothing has 
been achieved by the Liberal campaign for Home Rule. It may 
be added that the new Irish local bodies are overwhelmingly 
Nationalist in composition. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND DUBLIN CASTLE. 


The part played by the Local Government Board in the adminis- 
tration of the local affairs of England can hardly be exaggerated. It 
is the safe guide, the kept philosopher, and the constant friend of 
every Parish, District, and County Council from the Land’s End to 
the shores of Tweed. Without it the machine must long ere this 
have got hopelessly out of gear. The clerical staff, which of late 
years has had to be increased, is always at work informing, in- 
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structing, suggesting, restraining, prodding, and snubbing the local 
authority, which, though it grumbles, and growls, and threatens, 
yet eventually obeys, feeling that, after all, the Local Government 
Board, as much as the local authority itself, is the creation of the 
popular will. But let us suppose the Local Government Board was 
made in Germany or France ; suppose it was in Whitehall, not with 
the consent but against the will of the inhabitants of the Urban 
Sanitary Districts and Counties of England. Whatthen? Suppose 
the head of the Local Government Board was irremovable whatever 
might be the result of a General Election? Suppose it was an 
irresponsible, non-elective, and alien body ? 

Here lies the weakness of the Irish Local Government Act. It 
‘has the semblance but not the reality of Popular Control. The 
pulse of the machine does not beat aright. Decentralisation is a 
good word, and represents a good thing—but neither words nor 
things should be worshipped apart from their context and their 
environment. England has been a free country for centuries, but 
without its Local Government Board it would make a hash of Local 
Government. Ireland comes fresh to the task and will require an 
unusual amount of patient instruction and friendly aid. Again and 
again must the Central Authority at Dublin Castle come into 
collision with the local authorities, and what is the Central 
Authority at Dublin Castle? Consult Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
and ‘‘ Radical Programme” and you will discover what kind of an 
authority it is, and why it can never play the part in Ireland the 
Local Government Board plays in England. 

Lord Spencer touched on thisaspect of the case inthe second read- 
ing debate on the Local Government Bill in the House of Lords :— 

‘‘ At the same time I do not for a moment say that the Dublin Castle 
Government has the support and consent of the Irish people. This Bill 
will increase immensely the power of these local bodies, they will be 
referring to Dublin much oftener than has been the case before, and will 
I am afraid, be increasing the dislike to the Government of Dublin Castle. 
There will be, of course, the Chief Secretary at the head of the Local 
Government Board of Ireland, and he is always in the House of Commons ; 
but it is almost impossible, with the other heavy duties that he has to 
perform, that the Chief Secretary can actually be responsible for the 
management and daily acts of the Local Government Board. I have 
heard it said over and over again that if this large and liberal measure of 
local government for Ireland is passed there will be no demand for Home 
Rule in Ireland. I must acquaint your lordships with my honest and 
earnest conviction that that is not a correct yiew to be taken in the matter. 
The demand for Home Rule has existed for many, many years; it has 
gone through every phase of a country’s history, through revolution, and 
through Parliamentary agitation, and I am convinced that this measure 
will not put an end to the demand. No doubt, as the noble and learned 
lord said, this is a new chapter in the political history of Ireland, but what 
is that chapter ? In addition to the demand which comes from the Irish 
party—and on this subject the Irish party, with the exception of a small 
section for whom I have great respect, is united—you will have the same 
demand sent up by these large and influential bodies in Ireland elected by 
the voice of the people.” —(House of Lords, July 21st, 1898.) 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


It was always a Tory grievance in the last Parliament that 
Liberal Ministers should concern themselves so much with Irish 
matters. Their critics did not pause to inquire whether the con- 
cern was natural and proper, but plenty of party capital was made 
out of the introduction of such Bills as Mr. Morley’s Irish Land 
Bill of 1895. Just to show their inconsistency Tory Ministers made 
the most important measure of their first working Session (that of 
1896) one dealing with Irish land. This is not to their discredit— 
for the question needed immediate treatment—but it served to show 
the hollowness of the cry of ‘‘England for the English,” so 
industriously raised in the General Election of 1895. The Irish 
land question is so technical that any detailed account of the 
provisions of the Act of 1896 would be out of place in this Hand- 
book ; but one or two points in connection with its history in the 
House of Commons may be briefly noted. There were (as usual) 
instances of Ministerial mess and muddle. One of the most 
important of the contentious points dealt with by the Bill (in 
clause 4) was that of improvements. The law had been left in a 
profoundly unsatisfactory state, so far as the rights of the tenants 
are concerned, by the decision in Adams v. Dunseath. Clause 4 
of the Bill as introduced did not very materially improve matters, 
but the landlords at once set to work to get it amended. They 
succeeded to this extent—that Mr. Gerald Balfour put down 
an amendment, of which this was the vital portion :— 

‘**Rent may be allowed or made payable in respect of so much of such 


increased letting value as is justly due to the inherent capabilities of the 
soil.” 


So far from remedying the injustice caused by Adams v. Dunseath, 
this ratherincreased it. Underthis amendment all the increased value 
due to the tenants’ improvements might well have been held to 
belong to the landlord; for no improvement, however extensive, 
effected by the tenant, and no labour expended by him, however 
great, could be of any value whatever independently of the 
‘* inherent capabilities of the soil” which would be developed by 
such improvement and the expenditure of labour thereby entailed. 
This led to what may be called a great T. W. Russell crisis. For 
that gentleman had said to his constituents :— 

‘*He was authorised to state that if the Tory Government were 
returned to power they were prepared to deal with the Irish Land Ques- 
tion. In the new Bill there would be complete protection for the tenants’ 
improvements. He had the authority of Mr. Gerald Balfour for making 
this announcement in the name of the Government.”—(N. TZyrone, 
July 10th, 1895.) 

The result of it all was that the Government eventually threw over 
the landlords, and Mr. Gerald Balfour withdrew his amendment. . 

The Government also refused to reduce the period for which 

fair rents are fixed from fifteen years to ten—the period approved 
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by Mr. Morley’s Committee, and embodied in his Bill of 1895. On 
the report stage Mr. T. W. Russell made a speech against Mr. 
Dillon’s amendment in favour of the shorter period, not, he was 
careful to distinguish, as a member of the Government, but as 
an Ulster member. There was one remarkable passage in his 
speech :— 

‘‘ He frankly admitted that the demand in Ulster was stronger than it 
was in any other part of the country, and that he was going against the 
feeling of the great mass of the population. There were times when a 
member of the House should do what he thought right, and he, for the 
reasons he had given, should give his vote in support of the proposal of 
the Government.”—(House of Commons, July 28th, 18096.) 

‘However commendable this decision on Mr. Russell’s part may be, 
it was a little sudden. For (1) Mr. Russell supported Mr. Morley’s 
Bill, subject to some amendments of his own, none of which pro- 
posed to make the statutory period other than ten years, and (2) 
Mr. Russell wrote in March, 1895, that ‘‘no one objected to the 
proposed new period of ten instead of fifteen years.” Yet in July, 
1896, Mr. Russell ‘‘ thought it right ” to vote for the longer period. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT (1896) IN THE LORDS. 


When the Irish Land Bill went up to the House of Lords, it 
was read a second time without a division. But there the unanimity 
of opinion ceased, for in Committee the Lords made a series of 
important alterations—in their own interests, as (to do them justice) 
they were frank enoughto admit. As to the attitude which Ministers 
ought to take up to these amendments the Tory Press was pretty 
equally divided, part of it supporting the Government, and solemnly 
warning the peers that by insisting on their amendments they were 
doing their best to wreck the Ministry, and part supporting the 
peers and blaming the Government for following in the footsteps 
of Liberal Administrations. The correspondence columns of Zhe 
Times were instructive reading during the progress of the Bill. 
Those correspondents who taunted the Government with breaking 
its pledges to the Irish landlords, with pandering to the seditious 
element, with adopting a confiscatory policy, and bribing the 
tenants with further slices of their landlords’ property, were mostly 
peers and commoners ordinarily reckoned as loyal supporters of 
Lord Salisbury’s Ministry. In some quarters the Government were 
told that the only thing they could do was to drop the Bill. They 
did not take that advice, but came to a compromise with the revolting 
Irish peers, though on one critical division—when the Commons’ 
treatment of one of the Lords’ amendments was being considered 
—the Government majority was only six. But that majority saw 
the end of the revolt of the peers. The action of the insubordinate 
peers throughout was dictated by regard for their own interests. 
In a session when a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to consider how far members of that House should be 
debarred from voting on Bills affecting matters in which they have 
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a pecuniary interest, the peers unblushingly threatened to wreck a 
moderate and much needed measure because it affected some of 
their privileges as landed proprietors. So far as the Irish peers 
were concerned their anxiety was for their own property ; the 
English Tory peers who supported them voted with them from fear 
that it might be their turn next to submit to similar conditions of 
landowning. The Tory Press which sought to apologise for the 
action of the peers argued that it supplied an answer to Radical 
attacks on the House of Lords. It had been said that the Lords 
constituted a permanent Conservative majority, always ready to 
register the decrees of a Conservative Administration, always hostile’ 
to Liberal legislation. Yet here wasa majority of that House showing 
its independence and voting against a Conservative Government. 
The Radical objection, therefore, no longer held good. Well, we 
will consent to modify it and say that the Tory peers constitute a 
permanent majority for a Conservative Government except when a 
Conservative Government attacks the rights of property. On the 
very rare occasions when Conservatiye legislation trenches on 
landlord interests, the Tory peers may be found voting against 
their party—for themselves. They are loyal to Conservatism 
except when party claims and their own interests clash. That is 
very seldom : but when it happens they sometimes vote for property 
and throw over party. 


Il. QUESTIONS NOT DEALT WITH. 








The present Government has actually legislated with regard to 
Irish Local Government and Irish Land; during their term of 
office three other Irish questions have been prominent (we do not 
say burning)— 

1. Home Rule. 

2. The Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 

3. An Irish Catholic University. 

We have only space very briefly to set out what has happened 
in connection with these subjects. 


1—HOME RULE. 

The Tories have thus far resisted the Irish demand for Home 
Rule, though (as we have pointed out) the Local Government Act 
is a big step forward in the direction of Home Rule. He would 
be a very rash prophet who would be certain that the Irish will 
not yet get Home Rule from the Tory party. As Mr. John 
Morley has said :— 

‘* Nobody supposed the day was never going to come when the Irish 
would hold the balance between the two English parties, and did anybody 
suppose that the Tories would not angle for that vote as they did in 1885 ? 
They must not be under any delusion of the kind.”—(Montrose, January 
19th, 1899.) 
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Various motions in favour of Home Rule have been brought 
forward since 1895, latterly in such a form as to preclude even 
Liberals from supporting them. On February 11th, 1898, Mr. 
John Redmond moved an amendment to the Queen’s Speech 
affirming that ‘‘the most urgent of all subjects of domestic policy 
was the concession of an independent Parliament and Executive . 
responsible . . . for all affairs distinctly Irish.” In giving 
his reasons for opposing this motion, Sir William Harcourt made 
an important speech, in the course of which he said : — 


‘‘] say that the fundamental principle of the Home Rule Bill which 
we who took part in that measure and were responsible for it always 
. asserted, and the members of the Liberal party who supported it 
—all those who at any time recommended its adoption to their 

ople—was the principle of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 

or that means, I say, tn answer to the friendly question of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, I think he asks us too much when he asks us to 
recant and alter all we have said and done on this question of Home 
Rule ; and when he asks us to support a resolution which declares for an 
independent Parliament. . . . Onthe subject of Home Rule I firmly believe 
that the general principles—I do not say all the details—but the capital 
principles laid down in the measure of 1893, and above all the maintenance 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, were entirely correct. 
‘We desire to see Home Rule for Ireland under these conditions, as a. 
measure and a policy which we believe will be for the advantage not only 
of Ireland but also of Great Britain. But the principles declared by Mr. 
Gladstone are the principles to which we adhere. These are the prin- 
ciples which are put in issue and contradicted in this resolution ; and I 
can only inform the hon. and learned member for Waterford that against 
rae canal I at least will vote.”—(House of Commons, Febsuary 11th, 
1808. 
It should be noted that speaking a few days later, Mr. Asquith 
said :— 

‘‘The other night they had a very remarkable and significant dis- 
cussion initiated by Mr. Redmond in the House of Commons on the 
subject of Home Rule. He did not wish at that moment to say more in 
reference to that debate than that, speaking for himself and for himself 
alone, but echoing, as he believed, a widely diffused sentiment in the 
party to which he belonged, he would never by any pledge or assurance. 
fetter his complete freedom of action and of judgment if and when—for- 
the time must come—the responsibility was cast upon them of carrying 
into legislative and practical action the ideals upon which their hearts as. 
a eal were set.” —(Lighty Club Dinner at Café Monico, February 15th, 


1898. 
In 1899 Mr. John Redmond in the Queen’s Speech asked the: 
House to declare for Irish ‘‘ Legislative Independence” as the 
‘‘most urgent of all questions of domestic policy.” On that Sir 
Henry (ampbell-Bannerman said :— 

‘* The Liberal party stands to Home Rule as it stood before. What I 
said in the speech to my constituents on ¢he occasion.to which he refers I 
repeat now. We are practical men, and we are men of common sense. 
He (Mr. Redmond) apparently, invites us to go on year after year passing 
resolutions of this sort, which do not advance the cause one whit, and he 
invites us also to promise and pledge ourselves before the world that, 
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whatever the situation or the circumstances may be, this shall be the very 
first subject with which we shall deal when we have the opportunity of 
dealing with any subject. The hon. gentleman knows perfectly well the 
conditions of public life and the instruments with which we work in 

ublic life. The Liberal party was described by its great leader as a great 
instrument for progress. It 1s a great instrument for progress, and the 
question is, How are we best to use that great instrument ? The hon. 
member’s idea of doing the best is to exhaust the patience of all the 
members of the party by continually striving to attain what is unattain- 
able—what is for the moment unattainable, as I said in the words quoted, 
‘kicking against a stone wall’—while in the meantime all other ques- 
tions, however urgent they may be to them, however deeply affecting their 
own interests and their conceptions of public policy, are to be set aside. 
So far from that being the most direct and straight and immediate way 
of helping Home Rule, it is the very way to hinder it. The proper way 
is to retain—and as long as I have connection with it I shall endeavour to 
retain—the force‘and energy of the Liberal party and be ready to apply 
it, when opportunity offers, to such a subject as it seems most likely 
capable of being effectively applied to. Our principles are well known. 
They have been declared over and over again. The only question that 
remains is as to the method of their application. Of the most effective 
method of their application we have a right to retain our judgment. 
That right Iam not willing to surrender either to the hon. member for 
Waterford or to any hon. friend behind me who is strongly in favour of 
any particular reform, because, as I say, the true way to accomplish 
- success in legislative reform is to apply your forces at the proper moment 
in the right direction.”—(House of Commons, February 16th, 1899.) 


Mr. Bryce, speaking on the Irish question, has said :— 


‘* He did not believe that the Irish question was one upon which the 
Liberal party was substantially divided. There were six points upon 
which they were mainly agreed, and they were as follows :—(1) It was of 
no use bringing ina Home Rule Bill until there was a reasonable pros- 
ae of carrying it. (2) Local government was not a substitute for Home 

ule. (3) The passing of a measure of local government altered the 
problem, but did not solve it. (4) And, therefore, when the Liberal party 
caine to deal with the question again it would not be tied down or bound 
to deal with it in the same way as in 1886 and 1893. (5) The question 
was not settled, and they ought to watch it effectively. (6) They believed 
that the way to deal with that was by conciliation and by concession of 
a measure of self-government, and not by coercion. He thought that 
when the time came again to legislate for Ireland they would have no 
difficulty in keeping*the Liberal party together to deal with the question.” 
—(Cambridge, May 13th, 1899.) 


2—THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


In 1894 Mr. Gladstone appointed a Commission to consider the 
financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland. That Com. 
mission reported in the autumn of 1896. As is usually the case the 
Commissioners found themselves unable to sign any one detailed 
report, but all, with the exception of Sir Thomas Sutherland and 
Sir David Barbour, agreed to the following five conclusions :— 
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I. That Great Britain and Ireland must, for the purpose of this 
inquiry, be considered as separate entities. 

II. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as 
events showed, she was unable to bear. 

III. That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 
1860 was not justified by the then existing circumstances. 

IV. That identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily involve 
equality of burden. 

V. That, whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about i-11th of 
that of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much 
smaller, and is not estimated by any of us as exceeds 1-2oth. 


The natural result of this finding was a demand on the part of 
Irishmen— Unionists as well as Nationalists—for a remedy for 
the grievance found by the Commissioners. In the first instance 
the Government decided to appoint a Commission (No. 2.) to 
re-find the facts already found by Commission (No. 1). ‘‘ Royal 
Commissions are no good,” says Lord Salisbury in effect, ‘‘ zf you 
want a grievance to be remedted,” but another Commission was his 
answer to the Irish demand, as made in Mr. Blake’s motion on 
March 2oth, 1897. As a fact that Commission was never appointed, 
for the Government succeeded in burking the question by their 
financial proposals in the Local Government Act of 1898. When 
the English Rating Act was passed in 1896 it was proposed to give 
Ireland a proportional grant of £180,000, which was not to be 
devoted to agricultural purposes. This implicitly recognised that 
Ireland was a separate financial entity—that Ireland was not one 
great ‘‘common country” with England. The Irishman, how- 
ever, said :— 

(1) If our proportional grant to correspond to the money given 
to England by the Rating Act is to be £180,000 you admit we 
must be treated on a separate footing financially. In that case 
you must carry out the findings of the Royal Commission, which 
says that if Ireland is a separate financial entity she is overtaxed. 

(2) But if you decline to do this, our ‘‘common country” 
agricultural grant would be three-quarters of a million. Are you 
prepared to give it to us ? 


The Government chose the latter alternative as their way out, 
and very cleverly from the point of view of ‘‘taking care of their 
friends” gave Ireland in the Local Government Act 4,730,000 a 
year in remission of half the agricultural rates. To this extent the 
Financial Relations question has been dealt with. The general ques- 
tion remains unsolved and untouched. Sir William Harcourt, 
speaking on a resolution moved by Mr. John Redmond, said :— 
‘What I hope is now established on both sides of the House, in a 
manner which cannot be assailed, is that the fundamental principle of 
financial reform, whether in Ireland or England, is the principle conse- 
crated in this covenant of the Union—that people should be taxed in 
proportion to their means of bearing the burden. That is a proposition 
which is not peculiar to Ireland alone. It applies to the poorer classes 1n 
England as much as it does to the predominantly poorer classes in 
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Ireland, and it is on that principle alone that you can meet questions of 
this complexity. This is a difficult question, and no one can deny, either, 
‘that it is one which cannot be set aside. We must endeavour to find some 
satisfactory solution. We have the covenant towards Ireland to deal with 
her according to her taxable capacity. We may have no covenant of a 
similar character with respect to the poor classes of our own population, 
but the just claims, arising out of the nature of things, are equally strong ; 
and if you are to deal with this matter wisely and justly you must devise 
some system which shall have regard to the taxable capacity, first of all 
of the people of Ireland, and at the same time of the people in this country 
who are in a precisely similar condition. This question cannot be dealt 
with by peddling remedies, or by denying the solidity of the claim in both 
cases. It cannot be met by throwing a bone here ora sop there. It can 
only be dealt with by adopting some wise, broad, and sound principle of 
financial refosm ; a principle simple in its character and universal in its 
application—that the burden of your taxation should be laid in proportion 
to the bearing power of the classes or the countries to which it is applied. 
And, adhering to that principle, and making it of universal application, 
you will be able to redress the admitted grievance of Ireland, and also the 
grievance, which is not less, of other parts of the United Kingdom. 
That is the principle on which I think you ought to proceed, and in con- 
formity with that principle I shall certainly support this resolution. I 
shall certainly support this resolution, because it does declare that there 
is a grievance in Ireland which has been specially reserved ; a system of 
that kind will redress that grievance ; and I think it no disadvantage that 
in redressing that grievance we shall redress the grievance of others who 
have an equal right to complain.” —(House of Commons, July 5th, 1898.) 


In other words, rearrange the incidence of taxation on equitable 
lines, and zfso facto the Irish grievance ought to be solved. 


3—AN IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


The most important thing that has happened in this long- 
standing controversy is that Mr. Balfour, inthe early part of 1899, 
launched a manifesto in favour of a scheme to constitute two new 
Irish Universities. There would then be :— 


1. TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, with a Protestant ‘‘ atmosphere.” 
2. ST. PATRICK’s UNIVERSITY, DUBLIN, with a Roman Catholic 
‘* atmosphere.” 
3. BeLrast UNIvERSITy (absorbing Queen’s College), with a 
Presbyterian ‘‘ atmosphere.” 
Both the two new Universities (Nos. 2 and 3), like the old (No. 1), 
would be ‘‘ rigidly subject to the Test Acts; all scholarships and 
fellowships paid out of public funds would be open to competition, 
irrespective of creed; no public endowment would be given to 
chairs in philosophy, theology, or modern history ; professors 
would have a right of appeal against unjust dismissal ; and the 
number of clergy on the governing body would be strictly 
limited.”” Mr. Balfour added :— a. x 
‘*That the scheme thus sketched out violates no accepted principle of 


legislation, that it confers no exceptional privilege upon any particular 
denomination, I hold to be incontrovertible. . . . For myself, I hope 
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it will be granted, and I hope it will be granted soon. I hope so, asa 
Unionist, because otherwise I know not how to claim for a British Par- 
liament that it can do for Ireland all, and more than all, that Ireland - 
could do for herself. I hope so as a lover of education, because otherwise 
the educational interests both of Irish Protestants and of Irish Roman 
Catholics must grievously suffer, and suffer in that department of educa- 
tion the national importance of which is from day to day more fully 
recognised. I hope so as a Protestant, because otherwise too easy an . 
occasion is given for the taunt that, in the judgment of Protestants them- 
selves, Protestantism has something to fear from the spread of 
knowledge.” 


We express no opinion here on the scheme, but it should be 
pointed out that Mr. Balfour’s appeal was in form and substance 
. one to his own side. He seemed to be pleading with the Tory 
who would be delighted to take State money for Protestantism but 
objects to spending it on Roman Catholicism. So far as Liberals 
are concerned, the questions are entirely different; they are 
rather :—(1) Does Ireland want the suggested scheme? (2) Is 
the matter one which Irishmen can decide for themselves without 
detriment to the rest of the country ? (3) Is there any obligation 
on Liberals to give Ireland something of which they may dis- 
approve on the merits, but which, under Home Rule, Ireland 
would certainly choose for herself? These are questions upon 
which Liberals differ just as Tories do. In fact, the Duke of 
Devonshire took an early opportunity of differing from Mr. 
Balfour :— 

‘Mr. Balfour has always been careful to explain that the views which 
he entertains on this subject are his own personal opinions; that the 
Government is not in any degree pledged by any declarations which he 
has made. I think I may say there are many members of the present 
Government who feel just as strongly opposed to these views as he feels 
strongly in their favour. I should be extremely surprised if, during the 
existence of the present Government, any practical measure dealing with 
this subject is brought forward.”—(Lzberal Unionist Council Meeting, 
March 16th, 1899.) 


It need only be added that the Duke of Devonshire proves to 
tbe a true prophet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WALES. 


—-2oe 


Parliament is now in its fifth Session, and not one of the great 
questions in which the people of Wales are specially interested has 
received attention. There have been six Speeches from the throne, 
and the case of Wales is not even remotely alluded to in one of 
these speeches. No step has been taken to right wrongs against 
which a great majority of Welsh people have repeatedly protested in 
the only constitutional way open to them. In no part of the 
United Kingdom has public opinion on certain great questions been 
more clearly or more emphatically expressed than in Wales. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


The last five general elections in Wales have practically turned 
upon this question, and the enormous majorities obtained by candi- 
dates favourable to Disestablishment prove clearly, if proof were 
needed, that the Welsh people are determined to free their Church 
from the control of the State, and to place all denominations upon 
an equal footing in the eye of the law. But so far from taking a 

single step in the direction of justice to Wales, the Government 

have had the hardihood to strengthen the establishment and 
augment the endowment of the Church of England in Wales by 
such measures as the Benefices Act, which has strengthened 
the powers of the bishops, the Clerical Tithe Act, which 
relieves the clergy of payment of one-half their rates, and the 
Voluntary Schools Act, placing national funds, which can be 
used for proselytising purposes, under the control of the clergy. 
Most of these measures are unjust in England, where the Tories 
have made use of their temporary majority for the permanent 
enrichment of their clerical supporters, but the injustice is multi- 
plied tenfold in the case of Wales, where there is a permanent 
majority against such measures. No greater insult or injustice 
could be offered to Wales than the introduction of such Bills, in 
defiance of the constitutional protests of the Welsh people. It 
should be noted that the Government has, moreover, plainly 
intimated that they will do nothing in this matter. Sir M. White 
Ridley said with reference to the Church and the land :— 

‘If they desired those questions dealt with separately for Wales, they 
eed get other people to do it.”—(House of Commons, February 1 3th, 
1599 
We quite believe that the Welsh people will take the mar=end 
go elsewhere. 
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TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


This is a question in which the people of Wales are deeply 
interested. They believe in the popular control of the liquor 
trafic. A Private Bill to that effect has been before the House 
on two occasions. One one occasion 25 Welsh members voted for 
it and only 2 against it. On another occasion 25 Welsh members 
supported the Bill and only 1 opposed it. Could anything more ‘ 
clearly demonstrate the views of the Welsh people on the tem- 
perance question? But this Government has not only refused to 
grant Wales the power to control the Liquor Traffic, it has even 
refused to pass a Bill amending the Welsh Sunday Closing Act in 
‘ accordance with the unanimous recommendation of a Royal 
Commission appointed by a Tory Government. It has been left 
to a private member to bring in a Bill for 10 years in succession 
for the amendment of the Act. In the Session of 1900 the Bill has 
been read a second time without a division, but the Government 
show ‘no sign of adopting this non-controversial and urgently 
needed Bill, and unless they do so its prospects of passing into law 
are hopeless. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


The agricultural population of Wales have long agitated for 
Land Reform. Mr. Gladstone in 1893 appointed a Welsh Land 
Commission, which reported in 1896. As usual there were two 
reports, the majority and minority, but all the Commissioners 
signed a large number of important recommendations. It was 
particularly with regard to these that Lord Carrington in 1899 
wanted to know if the Government intended to do anything by way 
of legislation. It must be admitted that there was at least no 
ambiguity about Lord Salisbury’s reply :— 

‘“T only wish to say, in answer to the noble lord, that we have not the 
slightest intention during the present Session of attacking the Welsh 
agrarian question, and I do not venture to prophesy when that question 
will be dealt with. I do not myself think that it is desirable to have an 
agrarian measure for Wales. When the Irish question was put before us 
we were always told that Ireland was a highly exceptional country, and 
that the precedents which were created then would not be employed to 
the irjury of property in this island. I am afraid that I always thought 
this too sanguine a view, but, at all events, such reasons as there were, 
to which I never attached any value, for the Irish Act in no way apply to 
Wales. The proposal of the noble lord was I think, enveloped in unneces- 
sary complications. He tried to persuade us that he was simply the 
mouthpiece of the Commission at the moment when it became unanimous, 
but he gave us a speech which, if it had meaning or object at all, must 
have pointed—and I do not think he denied it—to the erection of a land 
Court with compulsory powers. That is, to give to some persons a right 
to take money out of the pockets of the landlord and to put it into the 
pockets .of the tenants.”—(House of Lords, June 20th, 1899.) 


This last is an idea that horrifies Lord Salisbury, but we should 
have thought that the real question was—in whose pocket ought 
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the money to be? If the money comes into existence as the result 
of the tenant’s industry and husbandry, we should have thought that 
it properly went into his pocket. Lord Salisbury’s favourite opera- 
tion is just the reverse—to take money out of the taxpayer’s pocket 
to put it into the landowner’s. Welshmen will know, at all events, 
that they have nothing to expect from the present Government in 
the way of land legislation. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


The commercial community in Wales have repeatedly asked for 
. cheaper and simpler Private Bill Legislation, the cost of which 
strangles in their very birth many important enterprises which 
would benefit large classes of the community, but the Government 
would not extend to Wales their Bill of last year, which applied to 
Scotland. They would not even spend the few pounds required to 
obtain a return asked for by the Welsh members, showing the 
enormous cost to Wales of the present wasteful system. 


MUSEUM GRANTS. 


Appeal after appeal failed to obtain during years of expanding _ 
revenue and great surpluses a Museum Grant. Wales only asks 
that she shall, in proportion to her population and contribution to 
the Imperial revenue, receive that due share of the Museum 
Grants of the United Kingdom which is not denied to Scotland and 
Ireland. 


THE ONE WELSH BILL. 


The only Bill specially relating to Wales passed by the present 
Government is the Berriew Bill, affecting a single Welsh parish. 
When the voice of the parish was taken 349 County Council 
electors out of a total electorate of 381 signed a petition against it. 
That Bill, opposed by the people of the parish affected in the pro- 
portion of 12 to 1, was pushed through its various stages in the 
teeth of the strongest opposition. Needless to say it was a clerical 
Bill! That is the way in which a Tory Government treats Wales. 
The unanimous recommendations of Royal Commissions are 
rejected, the fully ascertained and clearly expressed wishes of the 
people are flouted. Two classes, and two classes only, in Wales 
are favoured by this Government—the landowners and the clergy. 
To add wealth to wealth and privilege to privilege, to violate some 
of the deepest convictions of the Welsh people—that has been the 
task of the Government and well have they performed it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





‘7 will ask you what would have become of the country if the Lords— 
the majority of the Lords—had ruled unchecked for the last 50 years ? 
(A Votce: ‘A revolution.’) By this time the country would have been 
enslaved or ruined, or a revolution would have swept them away—it 
might possibly have swept away even the venerable monarchy itself.” 


John Bright, August 4th, 1884. 


‘* During the last 100 years the House of Lords has never contributed 
one iota to popular liberties or popular freedom, or done anything to 
advance the common weal. . . . It has protected every abuse and 
sheltered every privilege. It has denied justice and delayed reform. It 
is irresponsible without independence, obstinate without courage, arbitrary 
without judgment, and arrogant without knowledge.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, August 4th, 1884. 


‘“. 6.) ..)=6C Their claim to dictate the laws which we shall make, the 
way in which we shall govern ourselves—to spoil, delay, even reject 
measures demanded by the popular voice, passed after due discussion by 
the majority of the people’s House, . . . is aclaim contrary to reason, 
opposed to justice, and which we will resist to the death. . . . The 
House of Lords has become, so far as the majority is concerned, a mere 
branch of the Tory Caucus, a mere instrument of the Tory organisation.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, October 7th, 1884. 


‘1 believe that the feeling which exists in the majority of the Liberal 
party with regard to the House of Lords does not arise from the fact that 
the House of Lords is an hereditary body or an aristocratic body, but from 
this, that they are a permanent Conservative or High Tory Committee. 
, I say that a legislative body having a permanent majority belong- 
ing to one political party in the State is a danger to that body itself.” 


Mr. Goschen, September 18th, 1885. 


‘‘ Lord Salisbury forgets that the Chamber in which he leads ought 
not to be used for mere party purposes. . . . He seeks to convert it 
into an additional wing of the Carlton Club.” 


Sir Henry James, July 6th, 1884. 





We have headed this chapter with the above quotations not so 
much with any desire to criticise the authors of the speeches of 
which they form part, but rather because in these quotations the 
_anomalous position of the House of Lords is so clearly, deter- 
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minedly, and uncompromisingly stated. Its tendency to become 

more and more a branch of the Tory party, to pass any legislation 
however revolutionary sent up to it by Ministers of that party, and 
to block all the really progressive legislation of Liberal Govern- 
ments has culminated in latter years in a state of affairs intolerable 
to the Liberal party, constituting the Lords ‘‘an anomaly and a 
danger” which clamours for treatment before a Liberal Govern- 
ment can really be effective for the fullest possible amount of good. 

Ancient history is not within the purview of the Handbook, 
but a few instances of the dangers of an unrepresentative and 
irresponsible Upper Chamber, consisting almost solely of the land- 
owning class of the country, surrounded from the cradle to the 
grave with tlass prejudices, and with little or no inducement to the 
exercise of those qualities which bring men to the front benches 
of the House of Commons, may not be out of place. 

The House of Lords delayed the Act for the abolition of the 
death penalty for forgery in 1832, and again in 1839. It refused 
to allow the law of seditious libel to be amended in 1844, main- 
taining the principle that charges made against the Government, 
though true, and for the public advantage, was a libel. It rejected 
the Bill proposing to give the plea of privilege to reports of 
meetings, etc., in 1858, and again in 1860. 

Between 1845 and 1881 it either rejected or mutilated a number 
of Irish Land Bills calculated to alleviate the admittedly pitiable 
condition of the Irish peasant and tenant farmer. 

During the whole of that time it repeatedly prevented the 
reduction of the Irish franchise so as to put it on the same basis 
as the English. It 1s not too much to say that the treatment of 
Ireland by the House of Lords is largely the cause of its present 
unhappy state. 

It was only in 1829, after repeated rejections, that the Lords 
passed the Catholic Relief Bill ‘‘ reluctantly, ungraciously, under 
duress, from the mere dread of civil war.”’ The Penal Laws 
remained unrepealed until 1844 owing to the action of the Lords. 

In 1835 the Commons proposed to repeal the penal law which 
permitted any scoundrel married by a Catholic priest to repudiate 
his wife when he pleased by proving that he had attended a 
Protestant place of worship within twelve months of his marriage. 
The prostitution of the Marriage Service for purposes of seduction 
in the name of Protestantism was maintained by the Lords bya 
majority of 42 to 16. 

Every attempt at Parliamentary reform has been thwarted by 
the Lords. They repeatedly refused to pass Bills disfranchising 
corrupt boroughs, Lord Ashburton once protesting against the 
idea that a borough should be disfranchised for treating—‘‘ eee 
treating.” 

The Ballot Bill was first of all thrown out by the Lords, ‘and 


was not passed without an attempt to render secret voting 
optional. 
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In 1871 University Tests were abolished, Bills with that object 
having been rejected by the Lords in 1867, 1869 and 1870. 

The Jewish Disabilities Bill was only passed in 1858 after 
having been rejected by the Lords in 1833, 1834, 1836, 1848, 1851, 
1853, and 1857. 

These are only a few examples culled from ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
the House of Lords,’’* from which the record at length of the: 
Lords may be gathered. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS A STANDING 
COMMITTEE OF THE TORY PARTY. 


‘‘T venture to assert that if you look at the action of the House of 
Lords for the last sixty years, you will find that it has judged measures 
when they have come before it, not by reference to their character, not b 
reference to their consequences, but by reference to the quarter from whic 
they proceeded. There is no greater fallacy than to imagine that the 
House of Lords affords any effective safeguard against rash and revolu- 
tionary legislation . . . there is no leap so long, no darkness so 
impenetrable, but the House of Lords is perfectly prepared to make the one 
and to plunge into the other at the bidding of a Tory Prime Minister. The 
effectiveness of this drag upon the democratic coach only comes into 
view, only makes itself felt, when you happen to have a Liberal Govern- 
ment in power, and a Liberal majority in the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Asquith, at Glasgow, October 17th, 1893. 


‘* But the Lords are also a partisan body, who invariably act in the 
interests and at the bidding of one party in the State, the party to which 
nearly 19-20th’s of them belong. What is the working of such a system ? 
If the Tory party has a majority in both Houses, the Lords simply register 
the decisions of the Commons. There is then not only no conflict, but 
scarcely even a suggestion of amendments. But if the Liberal party has 
a majority in the Commons, the Lords become a mere tool of the Tory 
party for the purpose of maiming or rejecting Liberal Bills. We are told 
that the Lords stop bad measures. But what measures, however bad, 
have they ever stopped which emanated from a Tory Government? It is 
only by assuming that all Liberal measures are bad, and all Tory 
measures good that the Lords can be justified. Now there is probably 
not a single constitutional change proposed by the Liberal party during 
the last eighty years which the Lords have not opposed, and there is not 
one of those which is not now approved by the country.” 

Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, December 14th, 1894. 


‘* It is said that I have alleged that this House will pass a measure 
when introduced by a Conservative Government, and, will reject the same 
measure introduced by a Liberal Government. I have said that. I repeat 
it, I believe it, and I can prove it. The noble Duke (of Argyle) confessed 
the whole charge in the words with which he began his speech. Alluding 
to this Bill (Factories and Workshops Bill) he said : ‘I am glad the noble 
Marquis has seen his way to allow it to pass.’ Yes, those measures pass 
which the noble Marquis sees his way to allow to pass, but any others 
have no chance. That is the point on which we have insisted, and I am 
glad to find it supported by the noble Duke.” 


Lord Herschell, House of Lords, July 5th, 1895. 


* To be obtained for 3d., post free, from the Liberal Publication Depart- 
ment, 42, Parliament-street, S.W. 
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Of course, these Liberal leaders were reviewing the past, but 
in the light of subsequent and recent events, their criticism is in 
the nature of prophecy, now fulfilled. Here is the record of how, 
for the last 30 years, the House of Lords has treated Bills 
carried through the House of Commons by Liberal Governments, 
and Bills passed through the House of Commons by Tory 
Governments :— 


LIBERAL MINISTRIES. TORY MINISTRIES. 
1869— 1874. 1874—1880. 
UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL rejected 
(twice). « 


LiFE PEERAGE BIL. rejected. 


BaLLoT BILL rejected and subse- 3 
quently mutilated. Nothing. 


ARMY PURCHASE BILL defeated. 


RaTING (LIABILITY AND VALUE) BILL 
rejected. 


1880—1885. 1885. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL rejected. 


Lanp AcT (IRELAND) mutilated. 
ARREARS ACT (IRELAND) mutilated. Nothing. 


AGRICULTURAL HoLpiNGs Act muti- 
lated. 


FRANCHISE BILL rejected. 


1885— 1886. 1886—1892. 
Nothing. 
1892—1895. 1895—1900. 


Home Rute BILL rejected. * — 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL muti- 
lated and lost. 

PaRIsH COUNCILS ACT mutilated. 

LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL muti- 
lated. 

SUCCESSION TO REAL PROPERTY 
AMENDMENT BILL (abolishing Nothing. 
primogeniture) rejected. 

RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
Lasour) Act mutilated so as 


to exclude men employed in 
railway shops and factories. 


EvVICTED TENANTS BILL rejected. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
mutilated. 
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THE LORDS’ RECORD DURING THE PRESENT 
TORY GOVERNMENT. 


It might be urged by an apologist of the House of Lords that 
legislation introduced by a Tory Government was never of a 
kind that would be unpalatable to a Tory House of Lords. 
This plea would put on one side altogether the claim that 
the House of Lords now only acts in a judicial capacity— 
as trustee for the opinions of the people—but the history ot 
the last five years shows that the Lords are willing even 
to suppress their own convictions to oblige a Tory Government. 
_ In fact, time after time Lord James of Hereford must have recog- 
nised that the body he now adorns is indeed little more than an 
‘‘ additional wing of the Carlton Club.” Everybody knows what 
would have happened if some of the Tory Bills passed by the 
House of Lords had been sent up to that body by a Liberal 
Government. This will be realised from the following detailed 
account of the Bills about which, since 1895, questions have arisen 
as between Lords and Commons :— 


(1) THe Irish Lanp Act oF 1896. 


On this measure the Toryism of the Lords was sorely tried. 
At first their natural instinct to preserve the landlords’ interests 
prevailed, and they inserted a number of destructive amendments 
The Government made it clear that most of these amendments 
were unacceptable. The obedient Lords forthwith passed the Bill 
with only two or three comparatively minor amendments, and so 
ended what at the time was dignified by the title of ‘‘ The revolt of 
the Peers.” The Standard, in commenting on the original amend- 
ments of the Peers, said :— 


‘*No ingenuity can make it appear that the Irish Land Bill has been 
wrecked because it was opposed to the general sense of the nation. It 
has been mutilated simply because it contained provisions to which a 
large number of pcers objected as landlords, and against which other 
peers joined them in voting, because they yielded to the self-regarding 
calculations of class sympathy.”— (August Sth, 1596.) 

Lord Wemyss, two years later, in writing to the Zzmes to explain 
why he voted against the Vaccination Act, said :— 


‘* I myself voted against the Government mainly because I wished to 
help to uphold the consistency and independent character of the House 
of Lords. Thislast has, I regret to say, suffered considerably sincethe present 
Government has been in power. us in 1896 an Irish Land Bill was 
passed through the Lords, .which if brought in by the present Opposition 
would have been cast forth as an unclean thing, as would also, under 
like circumstances, have been the fate of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill that was carried in the following year, and against which only five 
peers were found to vote. This year we have also had the Benefices Bill 
—that special offspring of the Cecil family—that takes away property 
without compensation and deprives a man of his previously existing 
civil rights.” —(Letter in the Times, August roth, 1898. 
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It is clear that— 


(z) The instinct of the Lords was to amend the Irish Land Bill 
in their own interests, but 


(5) They gave way merely so as not to embarrass a Tory 
Government. 


(2) THE WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT OF 1897. 


It is safe to say that if this had been introduced by a Liberal 
Government the Lords would have regarded it as another instance 
of the Commons ‘‘ misconducting ” themselves (the genial phrase 
is Lord Salisbury’s), and would have treated it accordingly. Being 
introduced by the Tories there was no course open to the Lords 
but to accept it. 

A typical example of the utter lack of independence and of con- 
sistency which is exhibited by the Lords when a Tory Government 
is in power was afforded by the treatment of the agricultural 
labourer. Lord Londonderry asked why agricultural labourers 
were excluded from the Act, and ‘‘ warned noble lords that its 
extension to agriculture was only a question of time,” whereupon 
Lord Salisbury replied :— 

‘* All the fears which the noble lord has expressed so freely that the 
principles we have adopted would be like a voracious monster going 
through the country swallowing up every class and subduing everything 
under its rule, might have been equally urged against the Ten Hours 
Bill. It might have been argued, ‘If you introduce this for any work- 
man, why not apply it toall? If you introduce it for women, it will have 
to be applied to men. You will not stop until you have placed every 
servant in the country under the protection of the Ten Hours Rule.’ But 
these things have not happened. What we have to consider is whether 
the advantages we obtain outweigh the disadvantages. J do not think 
that we should distrust ourselves and imagine that we cannot give proper 
restraint and proportions to the principles that we are accepting.” —\(Hlouse of 
Lords, July 20th, 1897.) 


One would have thought that in their past record there was 
ample ground for no small amount of self-distrust. In this par- 
ticular case the Tory.Government have now consented to extend 
the Act to the agricultural labourers, and it will be interesting to 
see whether the Lords will give ‘‘ proper restraint and proportions 
to the principles” of the original Act, or whether they will obey 
as usual the directions of their masters the Tory party. Judging 
from past results, the result should be a foregone conclusion, not 
the less so since the principal Tory ‘‘ malcontent,” Lord London- 
derry, has now silenced himself by accepting the Postmaster- 
Generalship. 


(3) THE Irish Loca, GOVERNMENT ACT OF 1808. 


The explanation why this great measure of reform safely 
passed the Lords is easy; their opposition was bought off in 
advance by giving the Irish landowners a sum of £300,000 a year 
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on an agricultural ‘‘dole.” [For full details see the chapter on 
‘‘ FINANCE ” at page 13, and on ‘‘ IRELAND” at page 130]. It illus- 
trates very well the anomaly of the House of Lords in a freely 
governed country that people should have to tax themselves to 
bribe an absolutely irresponsible body into acquiescing in a 
measure desired by the people themselves. Rightly considered the 
circumstances under which the Irish Local Government Act became . 
law are most damaging to any claim put forward on behalf of the 
House of Lords as a really important Revising Chamber. It exists 
to make good terms for the vested interests, particularly for the 
landed interest. Its price for the reform of local government in 
Ireland—promised by the Unionist party so long ago as 1886— was 
#4 300,000 a year for ever ! 


(4) THE VaccINATION AcT oF 1898. 


The conduct of the Lords in connection with the Vaccination 
Act should be carefully noted by every Liberal for its political 
significance, altogether apart from the merits or demerits of 
Vaccination itself. Here are the facts :— 


1. The Vaccination Bill, as introduced, contains no clause 
allowing the ‘‘ conscientious objector” not to have his child 
vaccinated. 

2. In the House of Commons opinion was so strong in favour 
of allowing the ‘‘ conscientious objector” not to have his child 
vaccinated, that the Government gave way, Mr. Balfour ‘‘ throwing 
over” Mr. Chaplin on the point. 

3- The Vaccination Bill was read a third time in the Commons 
on July 30th—by 133 to 29, the minority voting against the Bill as 
a protest against the insertion of the ‘‘ conscientious objector ” 
clause. 

4. In the House of Lords when the Bill was considered in Com- 
mittee, the omission of this clause was carried by 40 to 38 on the 
motion of Lord Feversham. Lord Salisbury spoke for the clause. 

5- The Commons thereupon reinserted the clause by 129 to 34. 

6. The Lords then reversed their original decision, and con- 
sented to the inclusion of the clause by 55 to 45. This they did as 
the result of a strong appeal by Lord Salisbury. 


It was frankly admitted by the Ministerial Press that this action 
of the Lords was a serious blow at their much vaunted ‘‘ independ- 
ence.” That the Lords act in one way to Liberal measures, in 
another way to Tory, had to be conceded even by those who are 
customarily the loudest to exclaim ‘‘ Thank Heaven we have a 
House of Lords!” This will be seen from the following extracts 
from Ministerial journals of August 9th. The Zzmes said :— 

‘*The House of Lords does not possess the courage of its opinions. 
After expunging the conscientious objector clause from the Vaccination 
Bill by a majority of two, the Peers have reinstated it by a majority of 
ten . . This is precisely the season at which the House of Lords 
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can do effective work in revising the measures sent up from the 
Commons . . . Assupporters of a Second Chamber we cannot but 
regard it as unfortunate that the attendance of Peers, just when their 

pee to compel revision of hasty legislation is greatest, should so rarely 
e indicative of real earnestness.” 


The Standard said :— 


‘*The result will be a disappointment to many people who had hoped 
that the Upper House would take this opportunity of insisting on the 
most valuable and important of its Constitutional functions. Here, if any- 
where, was a case where a Chamber of Revision might have exercised its 
powers with perfect propriety and considerable public benefit.” | 


The Morning Post said :— 


‘*The Hoyse of Lords has ignobly failed to do its duty . . . Ministers 
have succeeded by subtle arts of persuasion or by scarcely-veiled terrorism 
in inducing a small but sufficient number of Peers to hurry from various 
parts of the kingdom to perform an act that cannot add to the credit of 
the Upper Chamber . . . It must be admitted with feelings of sorrow 
and shame that a rude blow has been struck at the foundations of good 
government, and that principle has been abandoned in favor of short- 
sighted and hurtful expediency.” 


The St. James’s Gazette said :— 


‘* The House of Lords has done by its own hands what all the influence 
of Mr. Gladstone, great as it still was, all the loud scolding of Sir W. 
Harcourt, the philosophic Radicalism of Mr. Morley, and the envious 
Radicalism of others has failed to effect. It has cruelly maimed its own 
authority as a revising power in the State, and has justified those who 
insist that it ought to be only a registering body for the decrees of the 
House of Commons, even if it is allowed to exist atall. Moreover, it has 
done this at the instigation of the Marquis of Salisbury. . . . The 
action of the Upper House on this occasion shows that the Single 
Chamber doctrine has made a most mischievous stride. If the country 
is to be properly protected from the tyranny of an unrepresentative House 
of Commons, we must see what can be done by the Referendum.” 


The Birmingham Post said :— 


‘*It was, we suppose, too much to expect that principle would outweigh 
party, even when the issue at stake was the risk of unlimited smallpox. 
— Not one unofficial voice was raised in favour of the clause, and as 
for Lord Salisbury’s contention that they had no means of knowing what 
the opinion of the country was on the question, we can only say that if 
Lord Salisbury does not think it worth while to discover the current 
of public opinion on this, as on other subjects, he will most assuredly 
receive a very rough awakening at a time when he least expects it.” 


_(§) THE SEATS FOR SHoP ASSISTANTS ACT OF 1899. 


A Bill on this subject relating to Scotland passed through the 
House of Commons on April 26th, 1899. The Lords at the bidding 
of Lord Salisbury ‘threw over the Scotch Office (which in the 
Commons had consented to the Bill) and rejected the Bill. The 
character of the arguments used may be judged of by the following - 
extract from Lord Salisbury’s speech :— 

- . « ‘‘I do not see the logical process by which we should confine it 
(sitting down) to warehouses and shops where female assistants are engaged 
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in retailing goods to the public. Zhe image of the housematid crosses my 
mind. How often she must desire to sit down! Are you prepared to 
have an army of inspectors to examine the house of every householder to 
see that there are a sufficient number of chairs placed at stated intervals, 
so that at each moment of exhaustion the housemaid may sit down in 
comfort ? I am afraid you will find you have undertaken more work than 
you can do.”—(House of Lords, May 4th, 1899.) 


In spite of this declaration, and the difficulty about the ‘‘ logical 
process,” and ‘‘ the image of the housemaid,” the Lords, later in the 
Session, went back upon their previous decision and passed the 
Shop Assistants (England and Ireland) Bill, not only passed it but 
introduced into it an amendment extending the Bill to Scotland. 
This was a case in which Lord Salisbury in the first instance 

forgot that he was Prime Minister and remembered only that he 
was Dictatorin the House of Lords. When the fact of his Premier- 
ship was brought home to him—by his colleagues no doubt—he had 
sub silentio to consent to this small measure of Social Reform 
going through. Not to have done so would have been too 
embarrassing to Tory candidates, upon whom for office Lord 
Salisbury depends after all. 


WELSH SCHOOL SCHEMES. 


The House of Lords has not neglected its opportunities of 
wrecking the Welsh Intermediate School Scheme. That relating 
to Howell’s School (Denbigh) was rejected on July 16th, 1897, by 
72 to 33, although it had been approved by the Charity Com- 
missioners and was defended in the Lords by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. But Lord Salisbury, instigated by the Bishops, would have 
none of it—it was ‘‘ theological piracy.”’ 

The two contentions which were urged with any success were 
(1) that Howell’s School was a Church of England foundation, the 
government of which ought not to be transferred to the repre- 
sentatives of the public bodies in North Wales; (2) that Dr. 
Williams’s school at Dolgelly, towards which it was proposed to 
apportion 4120 out of Howell’s estate, was ‘‘a Unitarian school” 
—the phrase was the Archbishop of Canterbury’s. Now, in the 
first place, if it were true that Howell’s Charity was a ‘‘ theological 
endowment,” the Bishop of St. Asaph could easily have killed the 
scheme by putting the law into force. For the Privy Council can 
be asked if any given charity is or is not ecclesiastical, and if the 
answer is ‘‘Yes”’ the charity cannot be touched. As to the second 
contention, that money was being taken from a Church school to 
give to a ‘‘ Unitarian school” at Dolgelly, here are the facts with 
regard to the latter :— . 

1. THE GoverNnors.—-Of the twelve Governors ten out of the twelve 
were known zof¢ to be Unitarians. 

2. THE TEACHERS.—Vone were Unitarians. 

3. THE SCHOLARS-—Out of the 103 girls zof one was a Unitarian. 
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(1)—NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


A glance at the Annual Balance-sheets (see page 3) will disclose 
the enormous increase of expenditure on armaments since the 
_ present Government came into Powers We get at once the 
following comparisons :— 

ARMY. 


1894-1895 (Last complete Liberal year) ... 17,900,000 


. 1899-1900' (a ” Tory an are : L 
orma or ... 20,383,000 
South African War... 1+. 23,217,000 433)000;000 
1900-1901 (#stimated saad i aca 
Normal . .++ 23,703,000 > 61,500,000 
South African War... .++ 37)797,000 
NAVY. 


& 
1894-1895 (Last complete Liberal year) ... 17,545,000 


1899-1900 ( ,, Tory »y ) «« 26,000,000 
1QOO0-19OI (Estimated Expenditure s+. 27,523,000 


As a comment on these alarming increases—alarming because 
it is always difficult to reduce expenditure of this kind, and there 
are sure to be ‘‘lean”’ years to succeed the present ‘‘ fat”? years— 
it should be remembered that ‘‘ armaments depend upon policy.” 
As Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has said, when increased Army 
Estimates were being voted :— 

‘On the general question I may remark that it is singular that no 
allusion should have been made and no words of complaint uttered with 
regard to the large increase of the number of men and the large increase 
of the cost which these estimates involve. The increase in the number of 
men is in consequence of the increased strain on the Army. That strain 
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has been going on in an enhanced degree for the past ten or fifteen years, 
and we have always trusted that something would happen to relieve it. 
Instead of that it has become intenser. But let me point out to the 
House of Commons that that strain is the effect, not of any caprice of the 
Secretary of State for War; it is the effect of the policy of the country. 
If you have a policy which involves the maintenance of a larger force 
abroad you must not blame the War Office if they come for a larger force. 
If these additions are objected to, the objections should be addressed to the 
Foreign Minister and the Colonial Minister, and not to the War Minister. 
But a heavy burden is laid on the country, both in the taking of so 
many men from the civil service of the country, and also in a money 
sense. It is not too much, I am satisfied, for the patriotism of our people, 
but it shows the urgent necessity of caution in policy, seeing the great 
sacrifice that any venturesome policy would entail.” —(H/ouse of Commons, 
February 25th, 1898.) 


It must be recognised too that a@ priorzd the Tory party is the 
party likely to spend vast sums on armaments. We do not say 
that on our own authority, but on that of Mr. St. John Brodrick 
at a time when he was Under Secretary of the War Office :— 

‘* The discussion had been exceedingly useful. Naturally on his own 
side of the House it had turned to a large extent on a demand for more.”— 
(House of Commons, February 28th, 1808.) 


Here it will be noticed that the ‘‘natural” instinct of the Tory 
party is admitted to be to spend more and more on armaments. 
It does not follow that the money is wisely spent or well 
administered. As to that let us call a witness, Mr. Ernest Flower, 
the Tory member for West Bradford :— 

‘* The last Radical Government was defeated on a question of national 
defence. But in this matter, he added, the Unionist Government must do 
penance in a white sheet. It had been pledged to reform the laches of 
previous Governments in regard to the War Office, and it had appointed a 
Committee of National Defence. What could be said in reply to the 
record of checks and failures, of the damning reports sent home of the 
proceedings of our generals at the front, and of the notorious want of 
adequate machinery for carrying on the war, the lack of remounts, and 
sending out of unsuitable troops? It was of no use to blink at, to mini- 
mise, or to ignore the gravity of the question.”—(Bradjord, May 1st, 1900.) 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, too, has said that we do not get 
‘‘ value received ” for the money spent on the Army :— 

‘*What he thought many people would ask was whether greater 
efficiency and economy could not be secured with regard to our Army by 
certain military reforms. He wondered whether the Commander-in-Chief 
himself and his great military coadjutors would really tell the country 
that they obtained at the present moment an adequate return for the 
18 millions a year they spend on the Army? He wondered whether they 
would say that there was no red tape, no circumlocution, no over- 
centralisation at the War Office, at the Horse Guards, which in the past 
had done so much to destroy the efficiency of our military service, and 
which might still be capable of mischief.” —(Sheffield, November 4th, 1897.) 


Mr. Arnold-Forster, M.P., also doubts if we get value received :— 
; ‘*For the past three years the British public had been induced to believe 
that there was a substantial addition to the British Army. That was the 
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impression which the Secretary for War had endeavoured to produce ; but 
there had been no large increase. He should give a short but suggestive 
statistical statement. Five years ago the force of the Regular Army, 
Militia, and Army Reserve was 408,900 men. In the present year that 
number was 408,924; that was to say that during the five years they had 
added 24 imen to the effective forces of the country, and this during 
a period when there had been an enormous addition to the Army Estimates.” 
—(House of Commons, July 22nd, 1899.) 


LIBERALS AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


It is a favourite claim of the Tory party that they are peculiarly 
fitted to ‘‘run” the Empire, and that Imperial defence is alone 
safe in their hands. We are pretty sure to hear a good many 
claims of that kind made at the General Election—they are 
constantly made at by-elections. We have quoted Mr. Ernest 
Flower to show how ridiculous a claim this is, and certainly what- 
ever may be thought of the merits of the war its conduct has not 
been such as to reflect special credit upon those responsible 
for it. But as a fact the Empire is quite as safe in Liberal as in 
Tory hands, and Tory Ministers themselves have admitted as 
much. Here is what Mr. Balfour said about the state in which 
the Empire was left by the late Liberal Government :— 

‘‘No, gentlemen, there never was a moment, | believe, in the recent 
history of this country, when the British Empire was a better fighting 
machine than tt 1s at the present time. The energetic efforts of successive 
Governments, principally of the Unionist Government which existed be- 
tween 1886 and 1892, and the Home Rule Government which succeeded them 
between 1892 and 1895, chiefly through their efforts in the last decade or 
more, an addition has been made to the fighting power of the Empire, of 
which the Empire itself, I believe, is unaware.”—(Manchester, January 
15th, 1806.) 


The above disposes of the ridiculous legend that the last Liberal 
Government had neglected to take precautions for Imperial safety. 
Then Mr. Goschen has said :— 

‘* Successive First Lords of the Admiralty, Lord George Hamilton, 
Lord Spencer, and others; had received well-merited praise for the 
additions which they had made to her Majesty’s Navy, and for the firmness 
which they had shown in adding to our national strength.”—(Zast 
Grinstead, January 21st, 18096.) 


Mr. Hanbury has said :— 

‘‘Dependence must mean self-dependence, and, thanks to the late 
Government, we were much stronger on the water than we were fifteen 
years ago. Speaking asa Conservative . . . he could assure them 
are - nation owed a great deal to his lordship.”—(Zeek, Febsuary 37d, 
1896. 


The Navy has been called the ‘‘ Great Soporific ”’—since it allows 
us to sleep sound at nights without fear of invasion. Well, 
no one need sleep less soundly because a Liberal Prime Minister 
wields power. In fact, a sensible man will sleep more soundly, 
since Liberal foreign policy is so much more peaceful and less 
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provocative than Tory. To appreciate the truth of this we have 
only to compare the foreign record of this Tory Government and 
its Liberal predecessor. 


LIBERALS AND ARMY REFORM. 


It should not be forgotten in this connection that past Liberal 
Governments have not failed to carry out many reforms in order | 
to strengthen the Army and to improve the conditions of service. 
They have introduced the short service system so that the country 
should be provided with a large and powerful Reserve. They 
abolished the degrading punishment of flogging. By putting an 
end to the disgraceful practice of officers buying their commissions 
for money, they made it possible for men to rise from the ranks. 
‘It is only necessary on this point to quote Colonel Brookfield, the 
Tory member for the Rye division of Sussex :— 

‘* Army reform was not a party question, but it would have been well 
for the Conservative party if years ago the safety and efficiency of the 
Army had been treated by Conservative Governments less on a depart- 
mental and more on a patriotic footing. It could not be denied that the 
only great reform in military matters which had been carried out in the 
present generation—that of Mr. Cardwell and his friends—was the work 
of their political opponents.”"—(Zondon, November 16th, 1897.) 


(2)—THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


The Government’s contribution in the shape of legislation to 
the Church question has been the Benefices Act passed in 1898. It 
was in discussing this measure that the Parliamentary controversy 
on ‘‘ lawlessness in the Church” arose. Both in connection with 
the Benefices Act, and subsequently on other motions and measures, 
the Government’s policy has been to do nothing in the controversy 
which has raged these last years in the Church, as to what a 
clergyman of the Established Church may or may not lawfully do. 


THE BENEFICES ACT OF 188. 

This Act deals with certain abuses which had grown up in the 
Church, but it deals only with certain scandals connected with the 
transference of livings and the conduct of incumbents. It may be 
briefly summarised as follows :— 


A transfer of patronage rights is not valid unless (a) it is registered 
within one month from the date of transfer; (4) it transfers the whole 
interest of the transfer or in the right, and (c) more than twelve months 
have elapsed since the last institution or admission. Sales of advowsons 
by public auction are rendered illegal under penalty of £100, save in case 
of an advowson to be sold in conjunction with any manor or an estate of 
not less than one hundred acres, situate in the same parish as the benefice, 
and belonging to the owner of the advowson.* Arrangements for the 
exercise of the right or power of holders of benefices by any persons on 
transfers, or for re-transfer, or resignation of a benefice in favour of any 
person, or paymeut in respect of a vacancy, are to be invalid. 


* But advowsons continue to be advertised almost every day in the Zimes 
for. sale by ‘‘ private treaty.” 
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Certain grounds are prescribed on which a bishop may refuse to 
institute or admit a presentee to a benefice. Among the grounds named 
are physical or mental infirmity or incapacity, serious pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, grave misconduct or neglect of duty in an ecclesiastical office, evil 
life, or having by his conduct caused grave scandal since his ordination, 
7 as knowingly party or privy to any transaction made invalid under 
this Act. 

There is an appeal to a court, consisting of the archbishop of the 
province and a judge of the Supreme Court nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor, against any refusals to institute under this Act, except ona 
ground of doctrine or ritual. 

A patron is forbidden to present a second time to the same vacancy a 
person who has been refused by the bishop. 

The commission under the Pluralities Act is reconstituted by adding 
two other commissioners, either Justices of the Peace or barristers or 
solicitors. 

A bishop may inhibit an incumbent whose ecclesiastical duties have 
been reported by a commission to be inadequately performed, and may 
appoint a curate or curates to discharge such duties. The bishop must, 
in the first instance, issue a commission of enquiry under the Pluralities 
Act. The clause also provides for an appeal by an inhibited incumbent to 
the court constituted by the Act. 

In cases of sequestration under bankruptcy a benefice is to become 
void. 


When the Bill was being considered on Report, Mr. Samuel Smith 
moved (June 21st, 1898) an Amendment empowering a bishop 
to refuse to institute an incumbent who had taught doctrines 
inconsistent with the 39 Articles, or who had participated in un- 
authorised ritual. This was resisted by the Government and lost 
by 216 to 105. Sir William Harcourt took a prominent part in 
the discussion, both in the House and later on in the columns of 
the Zzmes. In discussing the above amendment, he said :— 


‘* ] regret we shall not succeed in placing on the journals of this House 
a record of the opinion of the House of Commons upon this grave matter. 
I deeply regret that the Government has not encouraged, even not allowed, 
that there should be in the Bill some such amendment as this of my hon. 
friend the member for Flintshire, but the question having been raised, it 
being impossible to prevent it, it will not go to sleep with this Bill ; and 
when you have passed this inadequate Bill it will be discussed in every 
part of the country, for there is a determination among all parties to put 
an end to this state of things, which is a disgrace to the Church of 
England, or 1 will not say a disgrace to the Church of England, I will say 
to the clergy of the Church of England, for I will’never consent to treat 
the Church as meaning the Bishops and clergy. The laity of the Church 
of England are suffering under this conduct, against which there is no 
remedy. Youhave planted down in a parish and imposed upon an adult 
laity practices which are repugnant to all their feelings and to all their 
convictions, and if the Bishops do not choose to interfere the people have 
no remedy ; they are driven away from their church. I have been told by 
persons of some importance that they have been obliged to discontinue 
attendance at their church in consequence of their having no remedy 
against practices of this description. Then, what is still worse, you have 
children of Protestant parents corrupted by these men, who not merely 
teach them lessons abhorrent to the religious convictions of their parents, 
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but who are in themselves living examples of dishonour and falsehood, 
'and who demoralise all those among whom they live, whose existence is 
in itself a living lie. That is an evil which, in my opinion, one way or 
another, whether it be in this Bill, which might be made, if the Govern- 
ment chose to allow it, an expression of the opinion of the House and the 
country ; but, if not, if this trumpery Bill becomes merely a dealing with 
advowsons and next presentations, then, at all events, if we cannot. 
legislate, if we are incompetent to deal with questions such as this in the - 
Bill, we can bring to bear upon it a power as potent, and which is supreme 
even over the House of Commons; we can bring to bear upon it the 
public opinion of a Protestant and determined people.” —(House of Com- 
mons, June 21st, 1898.) 


When the Act was being discussed in the House of Lords, Lord 
' Salisbury said, ‘‘We have no discipline in the Church of 
England.” 


MR. SMITH’S AMENDMENT TO THE ADDRESS, 1899. 


On February 8th, Mr. Samuel Smith moved the following 
Amendment to the Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech :— 


‘And we humbly represent to your Majesty that, having regard to the 
lawlessness ee in the Church of England, some legislative steps 
should be taken to secure obedience to the law.” 


The division took place next day (February gth), and the 
Government secured the defeat of the Amendment by 221 to 89. 
Mr. Birrell said: 


‘Why did he think that disestablishment was the only possible solu- 
tion ? Because he had seen plainly for many years that a great chasm 
existed between the opinions of the dominant party in the Church of 
England, between the opinions of the most active and zealous in the 
Church of England, and those of the great body of the laity, a gulf which 
he did not believe could ever be bridged over. Every one admitted the 
great revival in the Anglican Church. The Church asserted that her 
priests were supernaturally endowed, and they asserted that they were 
able to perform daily the miracle of the mass. There were clergymen 
who claimed the right to reserve the sacrament for the purpose of carrying 
it to the bed of the dying. Parliament might sit up all night and pass 
some wonderful Act of Parliament ‘ putting down’ the ceremonial of 
incense and forbidding the reservation of the sacrament. But what they 
could not put down by Acts of Parliament were the beliefs of men, and yet 
it is only those beliefs that mattered. Incense and Reservation in them- 
selves were nothing—it was the faith behind them that gave them signifi- 
cance and over that faith Parliament was powerless. He was satisfied 
that the only way in which the religious spirit could be maintained 
without danger to anyone’s fervour or faith was that, as soon as might 
be, they should set their house in order and prepare for disestablishment. 
By the severance of the Church from the State the latter would not be a 
penny the worse. . . . Devout Churchmen must feel that it would be 
a great day for the Church when she recovered her proper voice in Convo- 
cation, and was for ever quit of that detestable House of Commons, of a 
succession of Prime Ministers—some of them of Jewish origin—and of 
the blood-curdling doctrine of the Royal supremacy. . .”—(House of 
Commons, February gth, 1899). 
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MR. SYDNEY GEDGE’S MOTION, 1899. 


On April 11th, 1899, Mr. Sydney Gedge brought in a motion. 
To this an amendment was moved by Sir Samuel Hoare, and 
eventually carried without a division :— 


‘* That this House deplores the spirit of lawlessness shown by certain 
members of the Church of England, and confidently hopes that the 
Ministers of the Crown will not recommend any clergyman for eccle- 
siastical preferment unless they are satisfied that he will loyally obey the 
Bishop and the Prayer Book and the law as declared by the courts which 
have jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical.” 


In the discussion Mr. Balfour said :— 


‘* It is because I think that that is the great evil with which we have 
to contend that I do not believe any effectual remedy can be found for our 
present troubles in merely increasing the stringency of any existing 
remedies against lawlessness ; and it 1s also because I think the recent 
enunciation of policy by certain members of the English Church Union 
is in itself an exhibition of great disloyalty to the Church that I feel they 
have inflicted, and are inflicting, so serious a wound upon the body of 
which they are members, and which they profess, I am sure sincerely, 
their earnest desire to serve. I do not wish to use language which cannot 
be justified in all particulars, and I would certainly, therefore, deliberately 
abstain from saying that these gentlemen are guilty of what is commonly 
called ‘Romanising.’ Ido not use that phrase, because I understand that 
they have themselves asserted that they do not agree either with the 
defined doctrines of the Roman Church, that they do not agree in all 
points with its discipline or ritual, and that they certainly are not prepared 
to accept the principles of Papal supremacy. Therefore I do not charge 
them with Romanising, but I do charge them with a desire to alter the 
traditional character of the Church to which they belong in a manner 
which would make it practically unrecognisable by its most distinguished 
and most loyal sons for three centuries, and I do not think that that inten- 
tion, however honourable in its motives, however disinterested—and I 
believe it to be both honourable and disinterested—is consistent with what 
I Pong aed to the Church of England.” —(House of Commons, April 11th, 
1899. 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, later in the same debate, said :— 


‘* The First Lord of the Treasury referred to the case of Scotland, and 
said that from his observation of things in Scotland he could see how 
well those two apparently contradictory principles were harmonised in 
that country, and he wished that something of the same kind might 
happen in England. But what is it that occurred which created that 
particular facility north of the Tweed? It was this, that earnest men who 
felt the necessity of maintaining the spiritual independence of the Church, 
finding themselves unable to maintain it in connection with the State, 
voluntarily in 1843, relinquished their churches and manses and every- 
thing that belonged to them in that position, and went out of the Church. 
And not only did they thus achieve independence for themselves, but 
undoubtedly the reflex effect of their action has made it possible to realise 
in the Established Church of Scotland itself the same spiritual inde- 
pendence. Of course the case was easier there, because they were«not 
troubled with ambiguous formularies. The Church of Scotland was not, 
as the Church of England is, a Church of compromise, endeavouring to 
hold the balance between opposite views on ecclesiastical subjects. But 
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we are here, not as Churchmen, but as politicians ; and I would say for 
myself, and for most of those who share my views, that we have no 
desire whatever to support one party in the Church of England or to 
interfere with another ; but what we do say is that, while the relation of 
Church and State continues, it is absolutely necessary that the supreme 
authority of Parliament and of the Courts of the country should be main- 
tained and that the law should be observed. That is what it comes to. 
We do not desire to see anything in the nature of proscription or persecu- 
tion ; but we do say that contracts must be observed and that the decisions 
of the properly constituted tribunals must be obeyed.”—(House of 
Commons, April 11th, 1899.) 


THE CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL, 1899. 


The Church Discipline Bill was brought in by Mr. Charles 
McArthur (a Liverpool Tory member), and came up for second 
reading on May roth, 1899. Its aim was to punish lawless clergy 
for offences in connection with the ritual of the Church, and 
to make legal proceedings less dependent on the consent of 
the Bishop. The Bill was lost by 310to 156, these being the figures 
on Sir Richard Webster’s amendment that the House, while ‘‘ not 
prepared to accept a measure which creates fresh offences and 
ignores the authority of the Bishops in maintaining discipline in 
the Church, is of opinion that, if the efforts of the Archbishops and 
Bishops to secure the obedience of the clergy are not effectual, 
further legislation will be required to maintain the observance of 
the existing laws of Church and Realm.”” Mr. Balfour said :— 


‘Tt will rest with the rulers of the Church and with the members of 
the Church whether they display sufficient tolerance to each other’s 
differences, sufficient charity with regard to each other’s views, sufficient 
sense of the great mission to which the Church is destined—it rests with 
them to use those qualities, and it rests with them to find a remedy which 
shall not inflict upon the organisation of the Church any evil wound. Ido 
not deny—I do not conceal for one moment my own belief—that if this 
Church is to remain the Church of the great majority of the people, 
established or unestablished, it must be that ancient institution as it was 
purified and remodelled at the time of the Reformation. It is indeed the 
Church of St. Augustine and St. Anselm, but it is something more. It is 
the Church whose doctrine was purified and whose ritual was simplified in 
the 16th century ; and it is only so long as it retains that character that it 
cun hope to preserve the affections of the English people. But it is because 
I conscientiously believe that this Bill is no step whatever to attain that 
great result that I most gladly add my voice to those who, I trust by an 
overwhelming majority, will refuse a second reading to the Bill.”-—(House 
of Commons, May 1oth, 1899.) 


THE DANGER OF CLERICALISM. 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, speaking in 1898, said :— 


‘The most disturbing feature of the European situation, taken as a 
whole, was the activity and the power for harm of the clerical party in 
foreign countries generally at the present time. In Belgium they had 
destroyed the Liberal party, and, in the opinion of well-informed observers, 
were steadily but surely driving the country to the edge of a revolution. 
In France the disgraceful proceedings connected with the Dreyfus trial, 
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and the episodes connected with it, it was notorious, were the work of the 
clerical party. The attempted action of the French from Abyssinia against 
Egypt—the clearest evidence, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pointed 
out at Stirling, of the hostility of France to us—was the work of Prince 
Henry of Orleans and others, especial pets of the military and clerical 
a France, and was largely supported, it was believed, by their funds. 

n Austria and Hungary it was the same. In Italy the clericals were 
ready to unite with any party which would work with them against a 
common enemy, against the free institutions established after the fall of 
Rome in 1870 and the abolition of the temporal power of the Pope. They 
had heard a great deal lately about the Press in England being nobbled by 
the clerical party. It was at least certain that the clerical party had not 
nobbled the foreign correspondents of the Zimes, and if anybody cared to 
follow out the track he had indicated that night he could not do better 
than read the interesting letters from Paris, Vienna, Budapest and Rome 
in that paper, in which the machinations and, what he wished specially 
to insist upon, the common action of the clerical party against justice, 
order and liberty in all those countries had been fully exposed. They 
could not forget that they had a clerical party at home. They were 
stronger to the south of the border than there (Scotland), and even south 
of the border they took the disease mildly compared with Continental 
nations. Still, the danger was there. Lord Rosebery had done a great 
service in connection with our foreign relations. Sir William Harcourt 
had earned the gratitude of every lover of his country by his exposure of 
a great domestic danger —clericalism and sacerdotalism in the Church, 
defying the law and aiming at supremacy. They might not agree with 
his remedy, but he thought they were all agreed as to the existence of 
the danger. He did not think that in the age wherein we live it was 
possible for the State to define doctrines in Parliament, or enforce 
Obedience in courts of law on a recalcitrant clergy. Neither, on the 
other hand, could he see, even favouring disestablishment as he did, that 
disestablishment would necessarily bring the remedy for the real evils of 
which they complained. The fact was the danger was not one to be 
fought by human laws ; it was one which questions of establishment and 
disestablishment affected very little. It was to be fought with the appeal 
to that love of liberty and order which had made this country what it was, 
and would enable them to say, if ever the necessity arose, to the enervat- 
ing sacerdotalist what we had recently said to the encroaching foreigner 
—thus far and no further. The ancient spirit of this country was not dead.” 
—(Montrose, December 2nd, 1898.) 


(3—ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


We set out the record of the Government with respect to 
Accidents to Railway Servants :— 


1. Mr. Maddison, M.P., moved an amendment to the Address 
on February 2oth, 1899, in the debate on which Mr. Ritchie, on 
behalf of the Government, promised imin diate legislation. This 
was thought perfectly satisfactory, and Mr. Maddison withdrew 
his amendment. 

2. The Board of Trade shortly after publisnea the report of its 
official, Mr. Hopwood, who had been to America and investigated 
bu question of automatic couplings, finding strongly in their 
avour. 
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3. On February 27th, 1899, Mr. Ritchie introduced the Railway 
Regulation Bill in the House of Commons, and it was read a first 
time. Mr. Ritchie said :— 

‘* He was satisfied that after the Bill became law the railway companies 
would find, as had been found in the United States, that there was not 
only a large reduction in fatal and other accidents, but that the con- 
venience of moving about trucks would be so great that they would not 
be willing to revert to the old system.”—(House of Commons, February 
27th, 1899.) : 

4. Lord Claud Hamilton, the Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway, withdrew from the Conservative party, nominally because 
of the Vaccination Act, really because of the ‘‘ attack on capital” 
involved in this Bill. 

5. On March 16th, 1899, a deputation representing the mine 
owners and the private owners of wagons went to Mr. Ritchie to 
protest against the Bill. There were some remarkable speeches. 
Sir Alfred Hickman, the Tory member for East Wolverhampton, 
for instance, said :— 

‘‘It was admitted that the system of coupling hooks was absolutely 
safe, and colliery proprietors did their utmost to induce the men to use 
them. In fact, at his own colliery, the Spring Vale, a notice had been 
posted up ever since the passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
(laughter)—making it a condition of employment that in coupling or 
uncoupling railway wagons the sticks provided for that purpose should 
always be used, and stating that any man found going between two 
wagons for the purpose of coupling or uncoupling would be deemed 
guilty of serious and wiltul misconduct, and would be discharged.”— 
(London, March 16th, 1899.) 


. Mr. Barnes, a Midland colliery proprietor, said :— 
‘‘If these automatic couplings were insisted upon, he and others 
occupying a like position were prepared to range themselves on the side 


of Lord Claud Hamilton in a position of hostility to the Government.” — 
(London, March 16th, 1899.) 


Mr. Ritchie, in his reply, stuck up for the merits of the Bill which 
he had introduced, but at the end of his speech, without (technically) 
committing himself he said he would consult his colleagues to 
see if— 

(2) A new Bill with no reference to automatic couplings should 
replace the present measure, whilst’ 

(5) The subject of automatic couplings should be referred to a 
‘* strong Select Committee.”’ 

6. Next day Lord Stalbridge, on behalf of the Railway Com- 
panies, wrote to Mr. Ritchie :— | 
_ **T am desired by the Association to communicate to you that, in the 
opinion of the railway companies, for reasons which I will not state here, 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons would not form an efficient 
or satisfactory tribunal to enquire into this important subject. Their 
strong view is that this question should be referred to a tribunal which 
should comprise representatives specially qualified to deal with the subject, 
and before which both counsel and witnesses shall be heard on behalf of 
those interested.” | 
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7. On April 27th the Bill was dropped: the Government (as 
usual) backing down—in this case to Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Sir Alfred Hickman and Co., as_ representing the railway 
‘companies and the private wagon owners. 

8. A Royal Commission was appointed in May, 1899, to 
inquire into the causes of the accidents, fatal and non-fatal, to 
servants of railway companies and of truck owners. Lord James 
of Hereford was chairman. The Committee reported in January, 
1900. Their principal recommendation was that the work of rail- 
ways should be deemed a ‘‘dangerous trade” These recom- 
mendations have been embodied in the Railway Servants (Accidents) 
Bill, which has been introduced in the Session of 1900 by Mr. 
Ritchie. We shall deal with the Bill and its history in the next 
edition of the Handbook. 


(4)—DANGEROUS TRADES. 


To understand the Tory record in dangerous trades a brief 
recapitulation of the facts is desirable. The protection of life, 
limb and health is the keynote of legislation relating to factories. 
Yet it is obvious that regulations, which are proper for factories 
and workshops in which the work carried on is healthy in its 
nature, may be wholly insufficient for specially dangerous or un- 
healthy trades. Public attention has been frequently drawn to the 
distressing diseases due to lead poisoning, to the horrors connected 
with the manufacture of matches, or to the peculiar dangers attend- 
ing the file-cutting industry, or the use of grindstones. ‘‘ Potter’s- 
rot,” ‘‘ drop-wrist,” ‘‘phossy-jaw,” are names which tell their own 
tale of physical corruption and deformity and death-in-life. Not 
less than a score of trades may be classed as specially dangerous, 
and every one of them has its story of tragic human suffering. 

The urgent appeals which for many years have been made for 
amendment of the Factory Acts, by which dangerous trades should 
be specially dealt with, have only been partially successful. The 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, contained provisions enabling 
the Home Secretary to certify particular trades as dangerous, and 
in the case of such trades to propose special rules to meet the 
circumstances of the case. But note this fact. The Act limits the 
power of the Home Secretary to proposing special rules ; he cannot 
enforce them unless they are consented to by the employers 
affected. If the employers object, a long and tedious arbitration is 
necessary, in which every fanciful and far-fetched objection may be 
taken to the proposed regulations. Years have been, in some 
cases, consumed inthe dispute, and meanwhile the health and life 
of the workpeople are sacrificed for want of proper precautions and 
restrictions. The first and most urgent reform is the abolition of 
the system of arbitration. The Home Secretary, guided by expert 
advisers, must be empowered to lay down regulations appropriate 
to particular dangerous trades. 
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But when this reform of the law is obtained the public must 
not remit their watchful attention. Acts of Parliament are of no 
avail unless Ministers have the courage and zeal necessary to put . 
them into force. People are apt to forget that the whole virtue of 
good laws lies in their being properly administered. Happily for 
those employed in dangerous trades the Liberal Government which 
came into office in 1892, possessed in Mr. Asquith a vigorous Home 
Secretary, with a profound understanding of the conditions of 
labour. The wise energy of his administration, lasting though it 
did only from 1892 to 1895, achieved results which could never have 
been obtained from the lethargy of his predecessor. Almost 
immediately on coming into office, Mr. Asquith appointed Depart- 
mental Committees to enquire into those trades in which the danger 
to health was the most imminent. As a result of the reports of 
these Committees, seventeen sets of Special Rules were established, 
including new rules in three out of the four cases which were all 
that were dealt with by the Home Secretary under the preceding 
Conservative Government. And though under the system of 
arbitration, the rules were in some cases ruthlessly cut down below 
what Mr. Asquith had rightly and properly proposed as necessary, 
as much was done as the existing state of the law permitted. 

The most urgent cases having been dealt with it became neces- 
sary to institute an enquiry into the remaining dangerous trades. 
For this purpose a Committee was appointed almost as the last 
act, and in the midst of the pressing cares of the last days, of the 
Liberal Government. Mr. H. J. Tennant, the Liberal M-P. for 
Berwickshire, whose experience and abilities have been admirably 
employed in guiding its extended labours, was appointed Chairman 
of this Committee. Its work has been indefatigably pursued over 
several years. Three valuable reports dealing with sixteen trades 
have been issued, and special rules have been recommended in the 
case of thirteen of these trades. Unfortunately, in respect of two 
trades only have the recommendations of the Committee been acted 
upon by the Home Secretary, and even in these cases the special 
rules leave much to be desired. Many attempts have been made by 
criticism in Parliament to restore to the action of the Home Office 
the vitality and the vigour which it displayed in the time of Mr. 
Asquith, but energy in the great department of labour has never 
been a characteristic of Conservative Governments, and the present 
Government is no exception to the rule. 

In the Session of 1900 a Factories and Workshops Bill has 
been introduced, which will be dealt with in the next edition of the 
Handbook. 


(S)}—FAIR WAGES FOR GOVERNMENT 
WORKERS. 
In the Committee on the Navy estimates on March 8th, 1900, 
the reduction of the vote for the victualling and clothing of the 
Navy was moved by Mr. A. Morton (the Tory member for Deptford) 
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to call attention to the way in which the labourers at the Deptford 
victualling yard were treated in regard to pay—as compared with 
the labourers doing precisely similar duties at Woolwich and 
Pimlico. The case made out for giving the Deptford labourers 
(who are at present earning about 20s. a week) something more 
than that very small sum was practically overwhelming. But Mr. 
Goschen refused to listen to it, and talked very high-mindedly 
about the wickedness of the House of Commons in trying to 
** coerce”’ him into giving higher wages. Lord Hugh Cecil did his 
best to get the Government through their difficulty, and at the same 
time to redeem his own election pledge by the following appeal :— 

‘‘This was a question on which he had given a specific promise to his 
constituents at the time of his election that he would urge on the Govern- 
ment that they should act in the manner of a good employer. If his 
right hon. friend was able to tell him that he was personally convinced 
that a good employer would not act in a different way to that in which 
the Government were acting towards their labourers, he should be 

repared to support them and at the same time feel that he was redeem- 
ing his pledge.” — (House of Commons, March 8th, 1900.) 
But Mr. Goschen’s answer was not satisfactory, and Lord Hugh 
Cecil had to vote against the Government. Everyone recognises 
the scandals that may easily grow up if Government employés are 
allowed to bring pressure to bear in order to get their wages 
increased, but this was a case to which such considerations hardly 
apply, and it must remain on record that a Government which has 
thrown away millions of pounds in ‘‘ doles” to landowners and 
parsons and denominational schools has refused to level up the 
wages of the poorly paid Deptford labourers. 

As to the Post Office, the Government has given a considerable 
increase in wages on the recommendation of the Committee 
presided over by Lord Tweedmouth, and appointed by Mr. Arnold 
Morley, the Postmaster-General in the last Liberal Government. 
There are still grievances amongst postal servants, but Mr. Arnold 
Morley’s action has done more for them than any one other act of 
modern times. 


()—-THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 

It is not possible here, nor would it be within the scope of this 
Handbook, to set out the case for the taxation of land values; but 
it should be noted that on two occasions the Government has 
resisted motions in favour of dealing with the land question. On 
February roth, 1899, Mr. E. J. C. Morton moved an amendment 
to the Address :— 

‘‘And we humbly express our regret that there is no indication in 
your Majesty’s Gracious Speech that measures will be submitted to the 
House dealing with the ownership, tenure, or taxation of land in towns.” 
The Government resisted this, and it was lost by the narfow 
majority of 139 to 126. Mr. Asquith said :— 

‘In the first place, you ought to give to the local authority of every. 
urban community larger powers than it at present possesses for the com- 
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pulsory acquisition of land upon terms which would make it possible for the 
community to employ the land so acquired with advantage to its own 
interests. In the second place, you do not need the indefinitely delayed 
report of a Royal Commission to propose such a reform of the law of local 
rating as will make it impossible for a man to withhold land from public 
use—or, at least, if he does so, will compel him to do so at the price of 
contributing to the rates in the same proportion as the public-spirited 
landowner who does his duty is required to contribute. Lastly, and most 
important of all, we want a system of municipal taxation under which it 
will be possible, in every case of great works of municipal development 
‘which do so much to enhance the value of land, to throw a just share of the 
cost of such works on the owners of land, instead of, as at present, throwing 
it all on the occupiers. That is a very simple and a very intelligible pro- 
cess, and if any one on the other side of the House as representing the 
Government or as representing Conservative opinion can challenge it, I will 
put to him these questions. In the first place, is my statement as to the 
existing condition of things exaggerated or unfair, and, if so, in what 
particular ? And, in the next place, is any one of the remedies suggested 
inconsistent with sound principles of economy or the elementary rules of 
justice ? ”»—(House of Commons, February oth, 1899.) 

On May rst, 1rg00, Mr. Nussey moved :— 

‘* That, having regard to the heavy and increasing burden of local 

taxation in urban and certain other districts, the House urges upon the 
Government the necessity of forthwith redressing the undoubted griev- 
ances from which many ratepayers suffer.” 
This was also resisted by the Government and lost by 140 to 
98. The Government has appointed a Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, and Mr. Chaplin protested that it would be disrespectful 
not to await their Report. Yet if the Report is not to the Govern- 
ment’s liking they will no doubt treat it as they have done that of 
the [Licensing Commission—they will declare that it will be 
‘judicious ” to ‘‘ hesitate ” before doing anything. 


(7—THE EXCLUSION OF PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


This 1s a subject with which the Tories make great play at 
election times. So far as the history of the subject is concerned, 
it will be remembered that the House of Commons, in February, 
1895, passed a resolution which was in favour of the exclusion of 
foreign prison-made goods. The Liberal Ministry of that time did 
not profess to be able to do this, and Mr. Chamberlain bitterly 
taunted Mr. Bryce with taking the ‘‘fees” of office without being 
able to provide a proper ‘‘prescription.” But what the Govern- 
ment did was to appoint a Departmental Committee to inquire into 
the matter—a committee which Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., and 
Colonel Bridgman, M.P., left as soon as they saw the evidence 
- Was going against the views with which they were identified. This 
committee eventually reported in 1896:— 

(1) That the quantity of prison-made goods imported was not 
such as to injure British Trade generally. 

_ (2) That the evil results were confined to the importation of 
Belgian and German goods. 
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(3) That mat-making suffered slightly, and that the brush- 
making trade as a whole did not suffer any serious or lasting 
injury. 

Mr. Ritchie, commenting on these findings, said :— 

‘‘ He had never stated that the importation of these goods was a very 
large importation, nor had he ever said that the importation was a serious 
injury to their trade as a whole.”—(House of Commons, May 13th, 1897.) 


The Government, however, passed an Act in 1897 by which 
Customs officials are to exclude :— 

‘* Goods proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners ot Customs by 
evidence tendered to them to have been made or produced wholly or in 
part in any foreign prison, gaol, house of correction, or penitentiary.” 


Mr. Ritchie was asked who is to tender the evidence. Here is 
his convincing reply :— 

‘* Who is to supply the evidence? Those people who have got the 
evidence to supply.” —(House of Commons, May 13th, 1897.) 


It was indeed almost admitted that the Act was of a purely 
electioneering character, Mr. Chamberlain describing the matter 
as one of ‘‘ small economical” but ‘‘ great political” importance. 
As a fact, so far as we can ascertain, the Act might just as well 
never have been passed. One consignment of mats has, it is true, 
been seized and burnt, and the bonfire photographed to adorna 
Tory leaflet, but the best comment on the Act is to be found in 
the Unionist Birmingham Post of December 28th, 1897 :— 


‘* The Prison-made Goods Act, like that blessed word Mesopotamia, 
has doubtless a soothing effect for minds of a certain class ; but for all the 
ood that it is doing, or is likely to do, we suspect it is wasted labour. 
here has been no perceptible check at present to the importation of 
cheap German goods, which it was designed to exclude, on the rash 
assumption that they were prison made, and could be readily ear 
marked ; whilst goods notoriously of prison origin are being imported 
now, not in pounds or hundredweights, but in thousands of tons. We 
refer more particularly to the importation of American pig-iron, which 
since the passing of the Prison-made Goods Act has proceeded on an 
unprecedentedly large scale. It was at first supposed that the cheapness 
of this product was due entirely to the superior mechanism and processes 
of American smelters; but careful enquiries, conducted on the spot by 
English and Canadian experts, have established the fact beyond question 
that a large proportion of the cheap American pig which has lately been 
finding its way to these shores is the product of unpaid or underpaid prison 
labour. The iron, it is true, is not made within prison walls ; but that is 
a detail. The prisoners are hired out to the smelters on nominal terms, 
and are employed at the furnaces to do the work of free labour. This 
practice, however, appears to be practically confined to Texas. None of 
the Alabama pig, we are assured, is made by convict labour, though a 
few years ago convicts were employed there in the charcoal iron manu- 
facture. We do not know what proportion of Texas iron finds its way to 
this country, but it has been sufficient, apparently, to justify English 
ironmasters in resenting its introduction and invoking the aid of the 
Prison-made Goods Act of last session to procure its exclusion. Unfor- 
tunately for our manufacturers, the Act in question turns out to be a 
rather bruised reed to lean upon in such an emergency.” 
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Then we are given the details of what. has happened. Local 
Customs officials declined to take action without definite instruc- 
tions from headquarters, so the trade journal /ronmonger wrote to 
headquarters with the result that after considerable correspondence 
it has been told that ‘‘the Foreign Prison-made Goods Act does 
not apply to goods made outside a prison by farmed-out convict 
labour.” The Birmingham Post adds :— . | 
‘So that in the very first exigency in which the new Act is invoked 
for the protection of British industry it proves useless. We are not dis- 
posed to regard this as an unmitigated evil. The Act in question belongs 
to the order of protectionist measures which always do more harm than 
good inthe long run. They are generally ineffectual for the particular 
- purpose for which they were designed, but seldom fail to provoke retalia- 
tory measures of far greater consequence to the general trade of the 
country. If we are to fight the American producers of pig-iron success- 
fully, it will not be by means of such protectionist devices.” 
This is the worthless ‘‘ prescription” that Mr. Chamberlain has 
given in return for the ‘‘ fees ” that he pockets. 


(8)—MINISTERS AND DIRECTORSHIPS. 


An important debate in connection with the address on the 
Queen’s Speech took place on February 14th and 15th, 1899, on 
Mr. MacNeill’s motion, in which he asked the House to consider 
‘*the position of a public company director to be incompatible 
with the position of a Minister of the Crown, and that the union 
of such offices is likely to lower the dignity of public life.” The 
present administration consists of 44 Ministers of the Crown. 
Of these 22 are directors of one or more companies, and these 23 
amongst them hold 34 directorships. This is a very serious and 
lamentable state of affairs. It is not for a moment suggested that 
any of her Majesty’s Ministers are corrupt, and great care was 
taken in the debate to avoid any imputation of that kind. The 
real point is that Ministers ought to be subject to no sort of con- 
ceivable risk in the matter. It ought to be impossible for them to 
be moved by divided duty, or to have to decide between conflicting 
interests. Everybody knows that Lord Selborne is an honourable 
man, but at the same time that does not make it right that he 
should hold the two offices (1) of Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and (2) of Director of the P. and O. Company. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman well pointed out that ‘‘ the only safe 
rule to lay down is that members of the Cabinet, at all events, if 
not all members of the Government, should renounce, when they 
accept office, all financial positions in public companies of every 
kind.”” Here is Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s extraordinary apologia for 
his own Directorship :— 

‘** J am a director of a mutual assurance society myself. It is a society 
in the welfare of which I have great private interests affecting not only 
myself but many of my relations. I have been insured in it for many 
years, and, as anyone who knows anything about insurance business is. 
aware, no one can tell how an insurance company or an insurance society 
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is going on unless he is within the charmed circle and can keep in touch 
with the business.’ I contend that I have a perfect right to give a little 
time, and it is very little, which I should otherwise devote to recreation 
to occasional attendances at the board of that society.”—(House of 
Commons, Febsuary 14th, 1899.) 


Mr. Balfour made an interesting and ingenious speech in defence 
of the existing duplication of parts by Ministers, in reply to which 
Mr. Asquith said :— 


‘* The right hon. gentleman got rid, in an airy way, of the analogy of 
the Civil Service. It isadmitted that everybody who goes into the service, 
just as everybody on active service in the Army and Navy, should be 
prohibited from holding any of these directorships. And why is there this 
baleen ? Not, as the right hon. gentleman suggests, merely or mainly 

ecause that is a permanent vocation, but itis prohibited upon two simple 
and sufficient grounds—namely, that by entering the public service, by 
putting on him the Queen’s livery, and taking the Queen’s shilling, he 
binds himself to consecrate the whole of his time and energy to the 
Queen’s service ; and in the second place because it is absolutely impossible 
to predict or forecast beforehand in what particular conjuncture the 
collision between public and private interests, which is so likely to occur, 
may arise. Therefore it has been found as a matter of practice that 
although in ordinary probability, judging by the ordinary standards, a case. 
might not occur once in ten, fifty or a hundred times, yet it has been found 
as a matter of practice essential to lay down a hard and fast, inflexible 
and uniform rule to which all members of the Civil Service are expected 
to conform. Supposing when I was at the head of a public department 
I found that one of my subordinates had been engaged as a director in 
one of these companies, and during office hours attended to the business 
of that company, what would be my duty as head of the department ? It 
would be to censure him and possibly dispense with his services. How 
could I perform that duty, with clean hands and a clear conscience, if I 
were myself a director of a company and were doing as head of the office 
the very thing I would not allow my subordinate to dc ? I think that no 
One says the cases are identical, but I think the analogy of the Civil 
Service is a most useful and valuable one.” —(House of Commons, Febsuary 
152k, 1899.) 


We append a list of the Ministers holding the directorships for the 
sake of reference :— 


I.—THE CABINET. 


Sir MatTHEew Wuire Ruiptey (Home Secre- 
tary) — North Eastern Railway Company. 
Forth Bridge Railway Company. 


Lorp GeorGe Hamitrton (Secretary for India) 


Lorp Sa.issury (Foreign Secretary, Prime 
Minister) — University Life Assurance 
Soctety. 


Ear or Harssury (Lord Chancellor)—North 
Cornwall Ratleway Company. 


DukKE OF DerEvonsHIRE (Lord President of 
Council)}—Barrow Hematite Steel Com- 
atte Limited; Furness Ratlway Com- 
any. 


Viscount Cross (Lord Privy Seal)—Great 
Central Rathway Company. 


Sir Micuagt Hicxs-Beacu (Chancellor of the 
Se — Economic Life Assurance 
octety, 


—Pelican Life Insurance Company. 

Lorp BALFouR oF BuRLEIGH (Secretary for’ 
Scotland) -— Bank of Scotland (Depu 
Governor), National Bank of Scotland, 
Limited (Extraordinary Director), San 
Paulo (Brastlhan) Ratlway Company. 

C. T. Ritcure (Board of Trade)—Royal Ex. 
chan Assurance Corporation, Unton 
Bank of London, Limited. 

Axers Dovuetas (Works and Public Buildings) 
—London, Chatham and Dover Railway 
Company. 
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Il.—OTHER MEMBERS OF MINISTRY, 


GrraLp W. BaLrour (Irish Secretary)—Alu- 
mintum Company. 
Sm Joun Gorst (Vice-President, Committee of 
uncil)- Bretish Empire Mutual Assur- 
ance Company. 


W. Haves Fisuer (Junior Lord of Treasury) 
—Westminster Electric Supply Ci a 
tron, Limited; Westminster rust, 
Limited. 

EaRL OF Hopetoun (Paymaster General)— 
Bank of Scotland (Extraordinary Director) ; 
Standard Life Assurance Company (Joint 
Deputy Governor). 


‘ J. Austen CHAMBERLAIN (Civil Lord of 
Admiralty)— Bank of Afvtca, Limited. 


W. E. M. Macartney (Secretary to Admiralty) 
—Clogher Ve Ratlway Company, 
Limited; Dundalk, Newry, and Greenore 
Ratlway Company, London and North 
Western Railway Company. 


W. Sr. J. E. Bropricx (Parliamentary Secre- 

tary, Foreign Office) -—- Globe Telegraph 
and Trust Company, Limited, Rock Life 
Assurance Soctety. 


Ear. OF SELBORNE (Parliamentary Secretary, 
Colonial Office)— Peninsular and Oriental . 
Steam Navigation Company. 


Gerorce WynpDHAM (Parliamentary Secretary, 
War Office)—LZondon, Chatham and Dover 


Ratlway Company. 


Sm E. H. Carson (Solicitor-General)—Scot- 
tish Equitable Life Assurance Society 
(Extraordinary Director). 


A. G. Murray (Lord Advocate)—Bank of 
Scotland, Great North of Scotland Ratlway 
Company, Standard Life Assurance Com- 
pany. 

D. P. Barton (Solicitor-General, Ireland)— 
Arthur Guinness and Son, Limited. 


THE LIBERAL PUBLIGATION DEPARTMENT. 


THe LispeRAL PusB.icaTION DEPARTMENT is under the 
combined auspices of the National Liberal Federation 
and the Liberal Central Association, with Mr. Birrell, 
O.C., M.P., as Chairman, and Mr. Charles Geake as 
Honorary Secretary. 


It is the business of the Department to render 
efficient help to Liberal Associations and Clubs in 
their Educational work, by extending and systematis- 
ing the preparation and distribution of Political 
Literature. Leaflets and Pamphlets are promptly 
furnished to meet the varying phases of party politics, 
and information on current political questions is 
quickly supplied to Liberal Members of Parliament, 
Candidates, Public Speakers, and others who may 
require it. Suggestions as to special questions are 
always gladly received. 


THE LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


is published monthly, at an annual subscription of five 
shillings, and 1s an indispensable record for all Liberal 
Speakers, Workers and Canvassers. All the bound 
volumes covering the period from September, 1893, to 
December, 1899, inclusive, may be obtained, price 
os. each. 


THE PAMPHLETS AND LEAFLETS. 


published by the Department can be obtained, as 
published, for an annual subscription of half-a-crown. 


LANTERN LECTURES, 


suitable for use in town or country, are provided. 
Particulars and prices may be obtained on application. 


The subjects of | 
LIBERAL ORGANISATION & REGISTRATION 


are dealt with in a series of carefully compiled penny 
pamphlets, prepared in consultatian with experienced 
‘Agents of the party. 


ELECTION AND REGISTRATION FORMS 


are kept in stock by the Department and may be 
obtained at very low rates. 


THE ‘RECORDING ANGEL.” 


A careful Record is kept of the Votes of Members 
in all the important Parliamentary divisions [this 
record going back as far as 1866.] An analysis of the 
votes of any Member showing in simple phraseology 
what the significance of each vote was, can be im- 
mediately obtained, at a small charge, by application 
to the Department. 


Specimens of Pamphlets and Leaflets, Lists of Election and 
Registration forms, Particulars of Preparations for General 
Election, and a Catalogue of Publications may be obtained, as 
well as all other information in connection with the Department, 
on application to 


THE LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 


42, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRINTED BY TH 
NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, LIMITED, 
WHITEFRIARS HOUSE, 
LONDON, £.O. 


